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‘OH, I DONE FORGOT DAT CREAM OF WHEAT” 
Painted by Fdward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company Copy right 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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No master record shall be considerec as 
satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 
/ Victrola has been approved not only by an authorized 
e | representative of the Victor Company, but also 


by the artistece. a 
Exrract Gum Victor artists contract 


Every Victrola Record 
is approved by the 
artist who made it 

Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victrola Record receive the approval of 
the Victor Recording Laboratory before it is listed in the Victor 
Record catalog, but the artist who makes the record must also be 
satisfied that it portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 


When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, you can 
be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the artist sang or 


played it — exactly as he or she wishes you to hear it. 


So true to life in every detail that Victrola Records have also 
earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic approval 
of the great final judge—the music-loving public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and 
ohy: play your favorite music for you. Saenger Voice Culture ‘Recerds are 
eh invaluable to vocal students — ask to hear them. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Important Notice. Victor Records 
and Victor Machines are scientific- 
ally coordinated and synchronized 
in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect 
reproduction. 
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Patrician of the Dressing- Table 


Can anything hold a more irresistible appeal to feminine 
fancy than dainty things for personal use ? 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


sums up the last word in modern toiletware. Its exquisite ivory-like 

appearance—the beauty of its tone and color—its chasteness and 

delicacy — commend it instantly to the woman of discernment. Always 

acceptable as a gift. It is especially pleasing in the popular DuBarry 

design. Look for it at the better shops. Booklet upon request. 
You can’t mistake the genuine. Each piece 


bears the trade mark IVORY PY-RA-LIN 
THE ARLINGTON WORKS, 725 Broadway, New York 


Owned and Operated by 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, 
Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber 
Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses, Stains, 
Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs, Dye Bases, and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
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hy My Memory Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory 
may be learned in a single evening 


When I asked Mr, Roth to tell in his 


c.-™ for nation-wide a the re- 
" > of the development of his system 
markable story I found him relue- 


re of bad memories, ; 1 
oe ee Salk about himself in cold print. When 


im that he could do no finer service 

Hoy LL his story with others—just as he is 
sharing his method for obtaining a better mem- 
ory with thousands who are studying his famous 
Memory Course—he cordially agreed to my_pro- 
And here is his story.—President Inde- 


Pendent Corporation. ae 
a IFTY members 
FE of the Rotary 
Club were 
seated in the banquet 
hall of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin in New York. 
I was introduced to 
each member in turn, 
and each gave me his 
telephone number 
and told me his occu- 
pation. An hour 
later, after they had 
changed seats while 
my back was turned 
to them, I called each 
man by name, gave 
his telephone number and named his occupa- 

tion, without a single error. 

The following evening, in the office of a 
large business institution, I asked the presi- 
dent of the concern to write down fifty 
words, numbers and names, and to number 
each item. An hour later I called out each 
item, and gave the number opposite which it 
had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license 
numbers of a hundred and five automobiles 
which passed. These numbers were written 
down by witnesses, in the order in which 
the cars passed. Later I called each number 
correctly and gave the order in which the 
numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have ap- 
peared before salesmen’s meetings, conven- 
tions, and Rotary Clubs giving demonstra- 
tions of my memory. have met over 
10,000 people in my travels. Yet I am quite 
sure I can call nearly every one of these 
men and women by name the instant I meet 
them, ask most of them how the lumber 
business is or the shoe business or whatever 
business they were in when I was first in- 
troduced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. 
Hundreds have asked me how I can store 
so many facts, figures, and faces in my 
mind, and recall them at will. And they 
are even more mystified when I explain 
that my memory used to be so poor I would 
forget a man’s name twenty seconds after 
I met him!- In fact that was what led me 
to investigate and study the cause of poor 
memory and the remedy. For years I read 
books on psychology, mental culture, memory 
and other subjects. All of these books were 
good, but none of them was definite or easy 
enough. So I labored until I found out 
what it was that enabled me to remember 
some things while I forgot others. Finally 
I worked out a system that made my memory 
Practically infallible. ‘ : 

i explained my system to a number of 
friends and they could hardly believe it 
Possible. But some of them tried my method 
and invariably they told me they had 
doubled their: memory : 





DAVID M. ROTH 


Th power in a week. 
é ey got the method the first evening and 
a developed it as far as they cared to 


0. 

. The principles which I had formulated in 
improving my own memory were so simple 
and so easy to apply that I decided to give 
my method to the world. 

t first. I taught my memory system in 
person. My classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, 
et Stores, railway offices, manu- 
facturing plants and every kind of business 
institution grew amazingly in size and num- 
fessi Memory teaching became my sole pro- 
_s, and a wonderful experience it has 
City all the way from Seattle to New York 





By David M. Roth 


I soon realized that I could never hope to 


serve more than a small fraction of those 
who needed my memory system and were 
eager to take it up unless I[ put it into a 


home-study course which people could ac- 
quire without personal instruction. 

The Independent Corporation, whose 
President, Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had 
become interested in my work as a member 
ot my Rotary Club class in New York, saw 
the large possibilities of my Course as an 
element in their broad program for personal 
efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with 
this great publishing house, and the Roth 
Memory Course, in seven simple lessons, 
was offered to the public at a price of $5 
(correspondence courses having been sold 
hitherto at anywhere from $20 to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, 
the idea being that the Course must sell it- 
self purely on its merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign was launched 
by my publishers with full page announce- 
ments in all the leading periodicals of the 
country and in many leading newspapers. 

This campaign has continued without a 
letup and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising be- 
came successful. The idea spread. Orders 
came in from everywhere. Edition after 
edition of the lessons was printed and still 
thousands of orders could not be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course 
would improve any man’s or woman’s mem- 
ory in one evening. And it did! Letters 
of praise began to pour in almost as fast as 
the lessons were shipped—and have kept up 
ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Western Electric 
Company, New York, wrote: 

“Last evening was the first opportunity I had 
to study the course, and in one sitting I suc- 
ceeded in learning the list of 100 words for- 
ward and backward, and to say that I am de- 
lighted with the method, is_ putting it very 
mildly. I feel already that I am more than 
repaid in the real value and enjoyment that I 
have got out of the first lesson.” 

Then C. Louis Allen, who became Presi- 
dent of the Pyrene Company at 32, and who 
is now President of the Allen Sales Service, 
Inc., New York City, said: 

“Now that the Roth Memory Course is fin- 
ished, I want to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed the study of this most fascinating subject. 
Usually these courses involve a great deal of 
drudgery, but this has been nothing but pure 
pleasure. all the way through. I have derived 
much benefit from taking the course of instruc- 
tion and feel that I shall continue to strengthen 
my memory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend your 
work to my friends.” 

And here is just a quotation from H. O. 
(Multigraph) Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 
is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with 
one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t care 
who he is—can improve his Memory in a week 
and have a good memory in six months.” 

Then there is the amazing experience of 
Victor Jones, who increased his business 
$100,000 in six months. And there are 
hundreds and thousands of others who have 
studied the Course and who have secured 
greater benefit from it than they dreamed 
possible. 

Perhaps the main reason why my method 
is so successful is because it is so ridicu- 
lously simple. You get the method of ob- 
taining an infallible Memory in one evening 
—in the very first lesson. Then you de- 
velop your memory to any point you desire 
through the other six lessons. There are 
only seven lessons in all. Yet the method 
is so thorough that your memory becomes 
your obedient slave forever. And instead 
of being hard work, it is as fascinating as 
a game. I have received letters from people 
who say the whole family gathers round the 
table for each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have 


thanked me for having made it so easy for 
them to acquire an infallible memory. As 
one man said: 

“Memory and good judgment go 
hand. Our judgment is simply the couclusions 
we draw from our experience, and our experi- 
ence is only the sum total of what we remem- 
ber. now store away in my mind every valu- 
able fact that relates to my business, whether it 
is something I hear or read, and when the 
proper time comes I recall all the facts I need. 
Befcre I studied the Roth Course it took me 
three times as long to gain experience simply 
because I forgot so many facts,’’ 

And how true that is! We say of elderly 
men that their judgment is “ripe.” The rea- 
son it is ripe is because they have accum- 
ulated greater experience. But if we re- 
member all the important facts we can have 
a ripened judgment 15 or 20 or 30 years 
sooner ! 

Thousands of sales have been lost because 
the salesman forgot some selling point that 
would have closed the order. .Many men 
when they are called upon to speak fail to 
put over their message or to make a good 
impression because they are unable to re- 
member just what they wanted to say: 

Many decisions involving thousands of 
dollars have been made unwisely because the 
man responsible didn’t remember all the 
facts bearing on the situation, and thus used 
poor judgment. In fact, there is not a day 
but that the average business man forgets, to 
do from one to a dozen things that wotld 
have increased his profits. There are no 
greater words in the English language de- 
scriptive of business inefficiency than the two 
little words, “I forgot.” 

My pupils are gracious enough to say that 
nothing will make that fatal phrase obsolete 
so quickly as the memory system it has been 
my good fortune to evolve. 


hand in 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now re- 
mains for you to turn it into dividends. 
This will happen, we are sure, if you will 
spend the fraction of time it requires to 
send for his complete Course on absolute 
approval. 

After a few hours spent with the Roth 
Memory Course the fear as well as the 
tragedy of forgetting should be largely elim- 
inated. You will obtain a fascinating new 
sense of confidence and power. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense 
of freedom that you never felt before. You 
will be freed of the memorandum pad, the 
notebook, and other artificial helps to which 
most of us are slaves. 

So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-363 119 West 40th Street New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory course of seven 
lessons, I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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ROM a certain little town in 
Fk Massachusetts two men went to 

the Civil War. Each of them had 
enjoyed the same educational advan- 
tages, and so far as anyone could 
judge, their prospects for success were 
equally good. 

One man accumulated a fortune. 
The other spent his last years almost 
entirely dependent upon his children 
for support. 

He‘‘ had hard luck,’”’ the town ex- 
plained. He ‘‘never seemed to catch 
hold after the: war.”’ 

But the other man did not “‘lose 
his grip.” He seemed to experience 
no difficulty in “‘catching hold’’ after 
the war. 

The difference in the two men was 
not a difference of capacity but a 
difference in decision. One man saw 
the after-the-war tide of expansion, 
trained himself for executive oppor- 
tunity, and so swam with the tide. 
The other man merely drifted. The 
history of these two men will be 
repeated in hundreds of thousands of 
lives in the next few months. 


After every war come the great 
successes — and great 
Sailures 


S your future worth half an hour’s 

serious thought? If it is, then take 
down a history of the United States. 
You will discover this unmistakable 
truth: 


Opportunity does not flow in a steady 
stream, like a river—it comes and goes 
in great tides. ; 


There was a high tide after *h- 





The story of two men who fought 
in the Civil War 


Civil War; and then came the panic 
of 1873. There was a high tide after 
the Spanish War; and then came the 
panic of 1907. 

There is a high tide now; and those 
who seize it need not fear what may 
happen when the tide recedes. The 
wisest men in this country are putting 
themselves now beyond the reach of 
fear—into the executive positions 
that are indispensable. 


Weak men go down in critical 
years — strong men 
grow stronger 


F you are in your twenties, or your 
thirties, or your early forties, there 

probably never will be another such 
critical year for you as this year, 1919. 

Looking back on it, ten years hence, 
you will say: ‘That was the turning 
point.”’ 

Thousand of the wise and thought- 
ful men of this country have antici- 
pated the coming of this period and 
prepared for it. 

They have trained themselves for 
the positions which business cannot 
do without, thru the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Modern Business 
Course and Service. 

The Institute is the American insti- 
tution which has proved its power to lift 
men into the higher executive positions. 


These men have already decided 
to go forward 
MONG the 75,000 men enrolled 


in the Institute’s Course; 13,534 
are presidents of corporations; 2,826 








are vice-presidents; 5,372 are secre 
taries; 2,652 treasurers; 11,260 mam- 
gers; 2,626 sales-managers; 2,87 
accountants. 

Men like these, have proved the Inst: 
tutes power: E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Harnmermill Paper Co.; William 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Me: 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Co. ,andscoresofothen. 

Men, who have trained themselves 
to seize opportunity, will make thes 
after-war years count tremendously. 

You, too, can make them count for 
you. 


Send for this book. There ist 
vision in it for you of 
your future 


O meet the needs of thoughtfu! men, tit 
Alexander Hamilton Institute bas pub 
lished a 112-page book ‘‘Forging Ahead 


Business.’ It is free; the coupon will brag 
it to you. 

Send for your copy of “Forging Ahead! 
Business’’ now, while your mind is onit. Ye 


could not seize the chance that came att 
’65 or 98. But it will be your fault if ten yea 
from now you say: ‘‘I could have gone m® 
success with 75,000 others, and I did not ev 
investigate. Fill in the coupon and mail 


Alexander Hamilton [nstitult 
20 Astor Place New York City 


Send me‘‘ Forging Ahead in Business” 
FREE 


a - 


Business 
Address.......... 
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otice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Ne R and freight deliveries to such an extent that culentation oues of THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other ublications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the on or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

‘ e can-assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 34 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz _ 

The Cup ot Fury ..... . . 22w-*By Rupert Hughes 54 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh +) _ 

The Rider of the King-Log . ./%4 ~~. By Holman Day 68 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


An Eye for an Eye... . . .’°By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
The Safe Miss Seaton.... /4# “By Cosmo Hamilton 
Illustrated by C. Allan Gilbezy 
The Drone That Played Gadfly’ By-*Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by George Baker 
The Derelict ...... + « /S% Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by William Oberhardt 
The Blush. 5 « «6 + + « + « Mh. . By Wik Pape 
Illustrated by Richard Culter 
Hennessy’s House. ... . . * By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Illustrated by Irma Dérémeaux 
1 + 4-0 :e ep gon «- Bie Rae 
Illustrated by Rober Amick, 
Johnny Sap’s Little Sister . 2sw2< By Walter Jones 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby 
Peacock’s Feathers .... .~<<. By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


The Perfect Male .... /~a/e<7. By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by Will Grefé 


—And— 


Bruce Barton’s CommonSense, Editorial ...... 91 


“Under the Roof Where Laughter Rings,” by Edgar A.G 6 
nder the Roo ere Laughter Rings, em by Edgar A.Guest 67 
WL — : 
TERMS:  §$2.00a year in advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 adh ‘onal except on subscriptions for soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
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ADVERTISING FORMS close the 20th of the second preceding month (May forms close 
April 20th). Advertising rates on application, 
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George Barr 
McCutcheon 


has written for 


LED] OOR 





Photograph courtesy 74 Chicago Tribune 


Mr. McCutcheon in his library. 


A NEW SERIES OF INDIANA STORIES 
That his hundreds of thousands of 


readers we are confident will agree 
are the liveliest and most inimitably 
humorous stories that have appeared 
in years. He takes you into his 
Indiana small town and then opens 
it up for you. It’s packed full of 
mystery, romance and real ad- 
venture, all disclosed with a humor 
that is so distinctly McCutcheony 


as to be irresistible. 


The cApril Issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Will contain the first story of the series. 


You MUST Read It. 
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Repton 


Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Splendid chance for boys to learn real 
naval life under naval officers who have 
seen service. Navigation, Chart Work. 
Sounding, Signalling, Wireless, Sury eying, 
Handling of Boats under Oars, Sail and 
Motor Power, Seamanship, Rifle, Engines 
and Machine Gun, Target Practice, Drilj- 
ing, Landing Parties, Agriculture, Lectures 
on the Navy, Astronomy, Tides, etc., Ath- 
letics, Games, Trips, Swimming. New Equip- 
ment. All Cadets wear uniform. Separate 
section for small boys. Camp has own farm 
for food and milk supply. 

For catalog address 


Capt. O. C. Roach, Box C-20, Repton School 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
Y 
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1919 Post-war Cous Courses “ 


College Entrance and Make-up Studies 
A Summer Vacation Training Camp. Eight weeks. 
Opens July 1, closes August 28. Main- 
tenance and Training, including tech- 
nical course, $350. 

Artillery and Cavalry units each have 
their own bugle corps. Infantry and 
Naval units have their own bands. 
Concessions to qualified musicians 
applying before March 1, 1919. 

Engineering, Aviation, Motor 
Mechanics, Wireless 

Instruction in all academic and tech- 
nical courses by University Professors. 
All summer land and water sports. 


Motion Pictures Showing Training Activities 
of over 800 in the two 1918 camps will be 
exhibited daily at address below. For details address 


Information Officer, 9E. 45th St., New York {ity 
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SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 








American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer 
ica. Connected with Charles Frok- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 





THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall © NEW YORK, N.¥: 
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ALVIENE Sc 
The Acknowledgec Authority # 
Each department a large schoo. in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ Schoo! 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadw 
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2] How “Silent Simms” Became a 
Master of Speech 
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shot out Mr. Worden. “Why didn’t 
you keep Mr. Truesdale here? 
You knew I would be back in ten minutes.” 


Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied 
weakly, “I did try to keep him here, Mr. 
Worden, but he wouldn’t stay.” 


“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? 
Why you could have kept him that long 
without his realizing it. Why didn’t you 
talk to him about the weather, about peace, 
about the price of potatoes, about anything?” 


This wasn’t the first calling down I had 
heard Simms get. He had been with the 
firm for eight years and had reached the 
point where he was as much a fixture around 
the office as the desk or the chairs. He was 
a slow-going, steady plugger, earning $40 a 
week. He managed to keep busy in the 
Sales Department, keeping records of sales- 
men’s reports. No one around the office 
seemed to notice him. He was so quiet that 
the only things that would start him talking 
were such momentous events as the begin- 
ning of the war or the end of the war. 
Even when his baby was born, Harry said 
only three words—“It’s a boy.” 


It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him 
“Silent Simms.” 

Yet the “Silent Simms” of two years ago 
is now our Sales Manager, regarded as one 
of the most brilliant men in our organiza- 
tion, getting an annual salary that runs 
close to five figures, and is slated for the 
vice-presidency ! 

How all this happened in so short a time 
makes one of the most remarkable stories 
of success I have ever heard. But let Harry 
tell the story as he told it to me when I 
asked him point-blank what sort of magic 
he used in transforming himself. 


“Well,” said Harry, “you remember when 
Mr. Truesdale came in that day and I could 
not hold him for ten minutes until the 
Chief got back? And when the Chief came 
back and found Truesdale gone, how be 
bawled me out? That incident marked the 
turning point of my life. I made up my 
mind that I was going to live down the nick- 
mame of ‘Silent Simms,’ that had fastened 
itself upon me to a point where I hardly 

to my wife. Iwas just afraid. I had 
almost forgotten how to use my tongue. 
Pethaps I got that way because every time 
opened my mouth I ‘put my foot in it’ 
T was always getting in wrong. I would 
five instructions and then have to spend 
twenty minutes trying to explain them. I 
Would dictate a letter and then have to 
wnte five more to explain the first one. I 
would try to explain an idea to the Chief 
ad would get so flustered that I couldn’t 
make myself understood at all. In my social 
lie I became almost a hermit. We never 
Went out because I was like a sphinx among 
» I was the best listener you ever saw 
andthe worst talker. 


PS re when the Chief called me down 
day It was the ‘straw that broke the 
famel’s back.’ It was the most humiliating 
a I ever went through. I had been 

the firm 8 years—was getting $40 a 
an was the office ‘football.’ I went 
tk that night determined to learn how to 


“Vin are exasperating beyond words,” 


‘onvincingly, interestingly, and forcibly, 








By Martin M. Byron 


so that I could hold people spellbound, not 
only for 10 minutes, but by the hour. No 
more of the silent stuff for me. I had no 
more idea of how to do it than I have of 
how to jump across the ocean, but I knew 
that I wanted to do it, and I knew that I 
would never get anywhere until I did do it. 
It took a shock to make me realize what it 
was that was holding me down to the grind 
of detail work, but when I finally realized 
why I was called ‘Silent Simms’ I began to 
investigate all that had been written on the 
subject of talking. I did not want to be- 
come a public speaker—what I wanted was 
the ability to talk as a business asset. I 
bought numberless books on public speaking, 
but they all taught oratory, and were so 
complicated that I gave up almost in dis- 
couragement. I continued my search, how- 
ever, and was rewarded a few weeks later 
by hearing about the work of Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law of New York University, who 
was conducting a course in business talking 
and public speaking. 

“You may be sure that I lost no time in 
attending the lectures. I went after them 
as eagerly as a hungry wolf goes after food. 
To my great surprise and pleasure I grasped 
the secret of being a convincing talker—the 
secret I had needed all my life—almost in 
the first lesson. 


“Almost at once I learned why I was 
afraid to stand up and talk to others. I 
learned how to talk to a number of people 
at the same time. I learned how to make 
people listen to every word I said. I learned 
how to say things interestingly, forcibly and 
convincingly. I learned how to listen while 
others talked. I learned how to say exactly 
what I meant. I learned when to be humor- 
ous with telling effect, and how to avoid 
being humorous at the wrong time. 

“More important than these vital funda- 
mentals were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet 
every condition. I found that there was a 
knack in making reports to my superiors. 
I found that there was a right and wrong 
way to make complaints, to answer com- 
plaints, to give estimates, to issue orders, 
to give opinions, to bring people around to 
my way of thinking without antagonizing 
them, and about how to ask banks for a 
loan. Then, of course, there were also les- 
sons on speaking before large audiences, 
advice on how to find material for talking 
and speaking, actual rules on how to talk 
to friends, to servants, and even to children. 


“And the whole thing was so simple that 
in a single evening I learned the secrets that 
turned me into a very dynamo of ambition. 
I knew that I had at last found the road to 
Mastery of Speech. I began to apply the 
principles at once, and found that my words 
were electrifying people. I began to get 
things done. I began to put a new kind of 
ginger into my letters, into my memoranda, 
into my talks with customers, and with 
people in the office. In a little three minute 
talk with the Chief I nearly floored him 
with some ideas that had been in my mind 
for years, but which I had always been 
afraid to mention. It wasn’t long before I 
was taken off my old desk and put at the 
city salesman’s desk. You know how I made 
good. . Seems almost -like a dream now. 
Then, a short time later, I was given Roger’s 


job on the road, in the hardest territory we 
have. And when I began to break records 
there the Chief wired me to come back and 
gave me Morgan’s job as the sales manager 
when Morgan was put in charge of the 
Seattle office. 

“This great change came over me simply 
as a result of my having learned how to talk. 
I imagine there are thousands of others who 
are in the same boat in which I found myself 
and who could become big money-makers if 
they only learned the secret of being a con- 
vincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him 
if I could not have the benefit of Dr. 
Law’s Course and he told me that only ré- 
cently Dr. Law had prepared a complete 
course in printed form which contained ex- 
actly the same instructions as he had given 
in his lectures. I sent for it and found it 
to be exactly as he stated. After studying 
the eight simple lessons I began to realize 
that Simms’ success was the natural out- 
come of real ability to talk. For my own 
success with the Course has been as great 
as his. I can never thank Simms enough 
for telling me about Dr. Law’s Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is The Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the ‘secret of 
speaking and how you can apply the prin- 
ciples of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course 
on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the Course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 

Dept. L-363 119 W. 40th St., New York 

Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s 

“Mastery of Speech,” a Course in Business 

Talking and Public Speaking in eight lessons. 


I will either remail the Course to you within 
five days after its receipt, or send you $5. 
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how beautiful 
, your hair can 
» be? Probably 

~“ not, unless you 
make a regular confidante 
of Packer’s Tar Soap at 
shampoo time. 





It is fine to have a clean, 
healthy scalp, of course. 
But after all, it’s the hair 
you’re thinking of. You 
want it to be at its best 
now and all the time— 
naturally. 

If you will follow the 
simple directions that ac- 






As beautiful as your harr can be/ 


company each cake of 
“‘Packer’s,”’ you may gain 
a glimpse of what nature 
intended your hair to look 
like, at its best. Your scalp 
feels cleaner—indeed, 
fairly tingles! Your hair, 
too, is softer, prettier—yes, 
even after your first sham- 
poo with “ Packer’s.”’ 


Think, then, how beauti- 
ful your hair caz be made 
to look, if you give Packer’s 
Tar Soap a chance to work 
its helpful effect on your 
scalp. Send 10 cents for 
sample half-cake. 


Our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp— Modern Care and Treatment,’’ contains 


36 pages of practical information. 


A post-card request brings you a copy. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


**Pure as the Pines’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 





THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 





the scalp —keeping the hair soft and attractive. 





Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 





87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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Film Play Star 
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And a Dog Runs Out and Barks 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 
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times set the chords of memory to 
vibrating. 

It may be a woman’s laugh, or a snatch 
of song, or even the barking of a dog at 
twilight. 

The other night I left the train two sta- 
tions away from home, and started to walk 
the rest of the way across the hills. It 
began to snow after a little. From the 
houses along the road lights flickered 
through the haze; and as I rounded a 
curve, a little dog ran out and barked. 

In an instant my mind leaped back 
twenty years or more, to the days when I 
carried a newspaper-route in Boston. I 
remembered how long the way used to 
seem—two miles out and two miles back— 
and how dark it was, in winter, when the 
sun had gone. And how I hated one news- 
paper that used to issue a great edition of 
twenty-four pages on Saturday evenings! 
The editors must be heartless creatures, 
I thought to myself; surely they had never 
been boys and compelled to travel a paper- 
route. 

In a big house up on the hills, in the 
district where rich men lived, there were 
two dogs that every night barked at me. 

“Oh, they wont bite,” said the owner. 
“They bark, but they’re perfectly good- 
natured.” 

How serenely confident every man is 
that his dog is perfectly good-natured! 


G tine how a sound will some- 


VERY night I had to gird up my cour- 

age to start out on that route, thinking 

of those two dogs that would run out and 

bark. I was just a little fellow, in short 

pants, and the space between my knees and 

my ankles seemed pathetically unprotected 
—just made for dogs to bite. 


The owner caught them snapping at me 
one night; and I remember yet how he 
laughed. It seemed to him a bully joke— 
a little boy worried by two big barking 
dogs. 

I shall never forget that owner—nor the 
man whose house stood next to his. 

It was the night before Christmas. Snow 
was coming down, and it seemed more 
dark than usual, and the papers more 
heavy and the route more long. 


HAD just come out of the yard of the 

man with the dogs, and as I stepped 
onto the porch of the next house, suddenly 
the door opened, and a big jolly-faced man 
stood smiling in the lamplight. 

“Hello, kid,” he cried jovially. “I’ve 
been waiting for you. Do you know what 
day to-morrow is?” 

“Yes sir,” I answered. 
mas.” 

“Right you are,” he shouted. “And here’s 
something from Santa Claus.” He opened 
his hand, and there was a big silver 
dollar. 

I do not know his name; I have not seen 
him in twenty years; but last night, 
walking home in the snow, I remembered 
him with a warm feeling around my heart. . 
And I fell to thinking that I must be pretty 
nearly as big now as he was when he gave 
me that dollar, and about as old. 

And I wondered how I look to the kid 
that brings my paper and the other kids I 
meet, and whether I am the kind of man 
that is always too busy to take time to be 
kind to them—or whether I am the kind 
that they would sort of like to run into, 
when it’s cold, and the route is long, and 
the burden is heavy. 

And a dog runs out and barks. 


“It’s Christ- 











Bruce Barton will write for you next month on this page another 
common-sense editorial “On Meeting an Insignificant Man.” 
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rosy face and hands, without a bit of help from mother. ot pa 
She finds it’s lots of fun to chase the big floating cake of Ivory Soap around the ig me 
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— Even though the rinsing be rather hurried — because of the reward to follow —there will codes 
be left no trace of soapy smell or unsightly gloss. Firm pink cheeks will be sweetly clean, rvice of 
ready for mother’s kiss. and was 
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By 
EDGAR RICE 
BURROUGHS 


Illustrated by 
HARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


AUPTMANN FRITZ SCHNEIDER trudged 
wearily through the somber aisles of the dark 
forest. Sweat rolled down his bullet head and 
stood upon his heavy jowls and bull neck. His 
utenant marched beside him, while Unterleutnant von Gosse 
ought up the rear, following with a handful of Askaris the tired 
hd all but exhausted porters whom the black soldiers, imitating 
example of their white officer, encouraged with the sharp points 
bayonets and the metal-shod butts of rifles. 
There were no porters within reach of Hauptmann Schneider, 
hd so he vented his Prussian spleen upon the Askaris nearest at 
ind, yet with greater circumspection since these men bore rifles 
hd bandoleers of cartridges—and the three white men were alone 
ith them in the heart of Africa. 
Ahead of the Hauptmann marched half his company, behind 
m the other half; thus were the dangers of the savage jungle 
uimized for the German captain. At the forefront of the 
lumn Staggered two naked savages, fastened to one another by 
neck-chain. These were the native guides impressed into the 
vice of Kultur, and upon their poor, bruised bodies Kultur’s 
and was revealed in divers cruel wounds and bruises. 
us even in darkest Africa was the light of German civiliza- 
ginning to reflect itself upon the undeserving natives just 
at the same period, the fall of 1914, it was shedding its glori- 
me gence upon benighted Belgium. 
ha 18 true that the guides had led the party astray; but this is 
(faee.."Y of most African guides. Nor did it matter that ignorance 
apa ‘han evil intent had been the cause of their failure. It 
‘ough for Hauptmann Fritz Schneider to know that he 
i, 1919, by Edgar Rice Burroughs. All rights reserved. 
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ERE begins the first of a new series of complete short stories by 
oar Rice Burroughs in which he will describe the future exploits of 


UNTAMED 


nquestionably the most astonishing creation in modern American fic- 
‘on and known wherever the English language is read or translated 






was lost in the African wilderness and that he had at hand 
human beings less powerful than he who could be made to suffer 
by torture. That he did not kill them outright was due to a faint 
hope that they might eventually manage to extricate him from his 
difficulties. 

The poor creatures led on through a dismal forest along a 
winding game-trail trodden deep by the feet of countless genera- 
tions of the savage denizens of the jungle. Here Tantor the 
elephant took his long way from dust-wallow to water. Here 
Buto the rhinoceros blundered blindly in his solitary majesty, 
and by night the great cats paced silently upon their padded 
feet beneath the dense canopy of overreaching trees toward the 
broad plain beyond, where they knew they would find the best 
hunting. 

It was at the edge of this plain which came suddenly and un- 
expectedly before the eyes of the guides that their poor hearts 
beat with renewed hope. Here the Hauptmann drew a deep sigh 
of relief, for after days of hopeless wandering through almost 
impenetrable jungle, the broad vista of waving grasses dotted 
here and there with open parklike woods and in the far distance 
the winding line of green shrubbery that denoted a river, appeared 
to the European a veritable heaven. 

The Hun smiled in his relief, passed a cheery word with his 
lieutenant and then scanned the broad plain with his field-glasses. 
Back and forth they swept across the rolling land until at last 
they came to rest upon a point near the center of the landscape 
and close to the green-fringed contours of the river. 

“We are in luck,” said Schneider to his companions. “Do you 
see it?” The lieutenant, who was gazing through his own glasses, 
finally brought them to rest upon the same spot that had held 
the attention of his superior. 

“Ves,” he said, “an English farm. It must be Greystoke’s, for 
there is none other in this part of British East Africa. God is 
with us, Herr Captain.” 

“We have come upon the English swinehound long before he 
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Little Manu the monkey saw him pass. Long had it been since he had thus beheld the great 
Tarmangani naked and alone hurtling through the jungle. To his dim old eyes came the fire 
of recollection of those days when Tarzan of the Apes had ruled supreme, Lord of the Jungle. 


can have learned that his country is at war with ours,” replied 
Schneider. “Let him be the first to suffer from the ‘iron fist of 
Germany.” 

“Let us hope that he is at home,” said the lieutenant, “that we 
may take him with us when we report to Kraut at Nairobi. It 
will go well indeed with Herr Hauptmann Fritz Schneider if he 
brings in the famous Tarzan of the Apes as a prisoner of war.” 

Schneider smiled and puffed out his chest. “You are right, my 
friend,” he said. “It will go well with both of us, but I shall 
have to travel far to catch General Kraut before he reaches Mom- 
basa. These English pigs with their contemptible army will make 
good time to the Indian Ocean.” 

It was in a better frame of mind that the small force set out 
across the open country toward the trim and well-kept farm 
buildings of John Clayton, Lord Greystoke; but disappointment 
was to be their lot with their arrival there since neither Tarzan 
of the Apes nor his son was at home. 

Lady Jane, ignorant that a state of war existed between Great 
Britain and Germany, in fact that any of the European nations 
were at war, welcomed the officers most hospitably and gave 
orders through her trusted Waziri to prepare a feast for the black 
soldiers of the enemy. 

Far to the east, Tarzan of the Apes was traveling rapidly from 
Nairobi toward the farm. At Nairobi he had received news of 
the world war that had already started, and anticipating an im- 
mediate invasion of British East Africa by the Germans, he was 


hurrying homeward to fetch his wife to a place of greater 
rity. With him were a score of his ebon warriors, but @% 
too slow for the ape-man was the progress of these trained 
hardened woodsmen. 

When necessity demanded, Tarzan of the Apes sloughed § 
thin veneer of his civilization and with it the hampering 4 


that was its badge. In a moment the polished English gentle 
reverted to the naked ape-man. His mate was in danger. Fort 
time that single thought dominated. It was no member 0% 
House of Lords who swung swiftly and grimly through 
tangled forest or trod with untiring muscles wide stretches 
open plain—it was a great he-ape filled with a single P 
that excluded all thoughts of fatigue or danger. 

Little Manu the monkey, scolding and chattering in the # 
terraces of the forest, saw him pass. Long had it been sim 
had thus beheld the great Tarmangani naked and alone hu 
through the jungle. Bearded and gray was Manu the re 
and to his dim old eyes came the fire of recollection #” 
days when Tarzan of the Apes had ruled supreme, Lord e 
Jungle, over all the myriad life that trod the matted vege 
between the boles of the great trees or flew or swung oF @ 
in the leafy fastnesses upward to the very apex of the i 
terraces. ’ 

And Numa, lying up for the day close beside last® 
successful kill, blinked his yellow-green eyes and twit 
tawny tail as he caught the scent spoor of his ancient ea 
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Nor was Tarzan senseless to the presence of Numa or Manu or 
other of the many jungle beasts he passed in his rapid flight 
J 4 the west. But however keen the senses of the ape-man, 
er swift his progress through the wild country of his adop- 
ms, however mighty the muscles that bore him, he was still 
bortal. Days it took for his journey, even though he lay up 
‘cht for but a few hours and lett to chance the finding of 
at directly on his trail. If Wappi the antelope or Horta the 
sar chanced in his way when he was hungry, he killed and ate, 
he paused only long enough to make the kill and cut himself 


a. last the long journey drew to its close, and he was 
ing through the last stretch of heavy forest that bounded 
’ upon the east; then this was traversed and he stood 
non the plain’s edge looking out across his broad lands toward 
iD me. 

ae at the first glance his eyes narrowed and his muscles 
Even at that distance he could see that something was 
A thin spiral of smoke arose at the right of the bungalow 
here the barns had stood, but there were no barns there now; 
bd from the bungalow chimney from which smoke should have 
isen, there arose nothing. 

Once again Tarzan of the Apes was speeding onward, this time 
ven more swiftly than before, goaded now by a nameless fear that 
ws more the product of intuition than of reason, for, even as 
» beasts, Tarzan of the Apes seemed to possess a sixth sense. 
mg before he reached the bungalow, he had sensed what he was 
) find there, had almost pictured the scene that finally broke 
pon his view. 

Silent and deserted was the vine-covered cottage. Smoldering 
mbers marked the site of his great barns. Gone were the 
atched huts of his sturdy retainers, empty the fields, the pas- 
res and the corrals. Here and there, before his eyes, vultures 
re rising and circling slowly above the carcasses of men and 
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It was with a feeling as nearly akin to terror as he had ever 
perienced that the ape-man finally forced himself to enter his 
me. The first sight that met his eyes set the red haze of hate 
nd blood-lust across his vision, for there, crucified against the 
all of the living-room, was Wasimbu, giant son of the faithful 
uviro and for over a year the personal bodyguard of Lady 
ne, 
The overturned and shattered furniture of the room, the brown 
pols of dried blood upon the floor and prints of bloody hands 
h walls and woodwork evidenced something 
the frightfulness of the battle that had 
pen waged within the narrow confines of the 
partment. Across the baby-grand piano lay 
corpse of another black warrior while be- 
bre the door of Lady Jane’s boudoir were the 
ad bodies of three more of the faithful 
eystoke servants. 
The door of this room was closed. With 
coping Shoulders and dull eyes Tarzan 
ood gazing dumbly at the insensate panel 
hich hid from him what horrid secret he 
d not even guess. 
Slowly, with leaden feet, he moved toward 
he door. Gropingly his hand reached for 
€ knob. Thus he stood for another long 
ute, and then with a sudden gesture he 
raightened his giant frame, threw back his 
ghty shoulders and with fearless head held 
4, swung back the door and stepped across 
threshold into the room which held for 
im the dearest memories and associations 
his life. No change of expression crossed 
S grim and stern-set features as he strode 
rss the room and stood beside the little 
buch and the inanimate form which lay face downward upon it, 
om silent thing that had once been Jane Clayton, Lady 
reystoke. 


No tear dimmed the eye of the ape-man, but the God who 
ade him alone could know the thoughts that passed through 
at still half-savage brain. For a long time he stood there 
ing down upon the dead body of his mate; then he stooped 
hd lifted her in his arms, and as he turned the body over and 
how horribly death had been meted to her, he plumbed, in 
ery the uttermost depths of grief and horror and hatred. 
did he require the evidence of the broken German rifle 
outer room or the torn and blood-stained service cap upon 
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the floor to tell him who had been the perpetrators of this horrid 
and useless crime. 

In silence, in love and in reverence, he buried them in the 
little rose garden that had been her pride and her love—the 
white and beautiful lady beside the great black warriors who 
had given their lives so futilely in her protection. 

At one side of the house Tarzan found other new-made graves, 
and in these he sought final evidence of the identity of the real 
perpetrators of the atrocities that had been committed there 
in his absence. 

Here he disinterred the bodies of a dozen German Askaris and 
found upon their uniforms the insignia of the company and regi- 
ment to which they had belonged. This was enough for the 
ape-man. White officers had commanded these men, nor would it 
be a difficult task to discover who they were. 

Returning to the rose garden, he stood among the Hun-trampled 
blooms and bushes above the grave of his dead mate—with bowed 
head he stood there in a last, mute farewell. As the sun sank 
slowly behind the towering forests to the west, he turned slowly 
away upon the still distinct trail of Hauptmann Fritz Schneider 
and his blood-stained company. 

His was the suffering of the dumb brute—mute, but no less 
poignant. At first his vast sorrow numbed his other faculties of 
thought—his brain was overwhelmed by the calamity to such an 
extent that it reacted to but a single objective suggestion: She 
is dead! She is dead! She is dead! Again and again this phrase 
beat monotonously upon his brain, a dull, throbbing pain; yet 
mechanically his feet followed the trail of her slayer while, sub- 
consciously, his every sense was upon the alert for the ever- 
present perils of the jungle. 

Gradually the labor of his great grief brought forth another 
emotion so real, so tangible that it seemed a companion walking 
at his side. It was hate, and it brought to him a measure of 
solace and of comfort, for it was a sublime hate that ennobled him 
as it has ennobled countless thousands since—hatred for Ger- 
many and Germans. As the thought took firm hold upon him, 
he paused and raising his face to Goro the Moon, cursed with 
upraised hand the authors of the hideous crime that had been 
perpetrated in that once peaceful bungalow behind him. 

Stripped as he was of all the outward symbols of civilization, 
Tarzan had also reverted morally and mentally to the status of 
the savage beast he had been reared. Never had his civilization 
been more than a veneer put on for the sake of her he loved, 
because he thought it made her happier to see him thus. In 
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reality he had always held the outward evidences of so-called 
culture in deep contempt. Civilization meant to Tarzan of the 
Apes a curtailment of freedom in all its aspects—freedom of 
action, freedom of thought, freedom of love, freedom of hate. 
Clothes he abhorred. He had a keen admiration for a well- 
muscled, well-proportioned body, whether lion or antelope or man, 
and it had ever been beyond him to understand how clothes could 
be considered more beautiful than a clear, firm, healthy skin, 
or coat and trousers more graceful than the gentle curves of 
rounded muscles playing beneath a flexible hide. 

In civilization Tarzan had found greed and selfishness and 
cruelty far beyond that which he had known in his familiar, 
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savage jungle, and though civilization had given him his mate 
and several friends whom he loved and admired, he had never 
come to accept it as you and I, who have known little or nothing 
else; and so it was with a sense of relief that he now definitely 
abandoned it and all that it stood for and went forth into the 
jungle once again, stripped to his loin-cloth and weapons. 

The hunting knife of his father hung at his left hip, his bow 
and his quiver of arrows were slung across his shoulders, while 
around his chest, over one shoulder and beneath the opposite 
arm was coiled the long grass rope without which Tarzan would 
have felt quite as naked as would you, should you be suddenly 
thrust upon a busy highway clad only in a union suit. A heavy 
war spear which he sometimes carried in one hand and again 
slung by a thong about his neck so that it hung down his back 
completed his armament and his apparel. The diamond-studded 
locket with the pictures of his mother and father that he had worn 
always until he had given it, as a token of his highest devotion, 
to Jane Clayton before their marriage was missing. She always 
had worn it since; but it had not been on her dead body, so that 
now his quest for vengeance included a quest for the stolen trinket. 

Toward midnight Tarzan began to feel the physical strain of 
his long hours of travel and to realize that even muscles such 
as his had their limitations. His pursuit of the murderers had 
not been characterized by excessive speed, but rather more in 
keeping with his mental attitude, which was marked by a dogged 
determination to require from the Germans more than an eye 
for an eye and more than a tooth for a tooth, the element of time 
entering but slightly into his calculations. 

Having dedicated his life to vengeance, vengeance became his 
natural state and not an emergency; therefore he took his time 
in pursuit. That he had not rested earlier was due to the fact 
that he had felt no fatigue, his mind being occupied by thoughts 
ef sorrow and revenge; but now he realized that he was tired, 
and so he sought a jungle giant that had harbored him upon more 
than a single other jungle night. 

Dark clouds moving swiftly across the heavens now and again 
eclipsed the bright face of Goro the moon and forewarned the 
ape-man of impending storm. In the depth of the 
jungle the cloud shadows produced a thick black- 
ness that might almost be felt—a blackness that 
to you and me might have proven terrifying with 
its accompaniment of rustling leaves and cracking 
twigs and its even more suggestive intervals of 
utter silence in which the crudest of imaginations 
might have conjured crouching beasts of prey 
tensed for the fatal charge; but through it Tarzan ~ 
passed, unconcerned yet always alert. Now he 
swung lightly to the lower terraces of the over- 
arching trees when some subtle sense warned him 
that Numa lay upon a kill directly in his path, 
or again he sprang lightly to one side as Buto the 
rhinoceros lumbered toward him along the narrow, 
deep-worn trail, for the ape-man, ready to fight 
on necessity, avoided unnecessary quarrels. 

When he swung himself at last into the tree he 
sought, the moon was obscured by a heavy cloud, 
the tree-tops were waving wildly in a steadily in- 
creasing wind whose soughing drowned the lesser 
noises of the jungle. Upward went Tarzan toward 
a sturdy crotch across which he had long since laid 
and secured a little platform of branches. It was very 
dark now, darker even than it had been before, for 
almost the entire sky was overcast by thick, black 
clouds. 

Presently the man-beast paused, his sensitive 
nostrils dilating as he sniffed the air about him. 
Then, with the swiftness and agility of a cat, he 
leaped far outward upon a swaying branch, sprang 
upward through the darkness, caught another, 
swung himself upon it and then to one still higher. 
What could have so suddenly transformed his mat- 
ter-of-fact ascent of the giant bole to the swift and 
wary action of his detour among the branches? You or I could 
have seen nothing, not even the little platform that had been 
just above him an instant before and which now was immedi- 
ately below; but as he swung above it, we should have heard an 
ominous growl, and then, as the moon was momentarily uncovered, 
we should have seen both the platform, dimly, and a dark mass 
that lay stretched upon it—a dark mass that presently, as our 
eyes became accustomed to the lesser darkness, would take the 
form of Sheeta the panther. ‘ 
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In answer to the cat’s growl a low and equally ferocious 
rumbled upward from Tarzan’s deep chest—a growl of wank. 
that told the panther he was trespassing upon the other’s lair: 
Skeeta was in no mood to be dispossessed. With upturned 
ing face he glared at the brown-skinned Tarmangani above 
Very slowly Tarzan moved inward along the branch untij he ¥ 
directly above the panther. In the man’s hand was the hunts. 
knife of his long-dead father, the weapon that had first given hj 
his real ascendancy over the beasts of the jungle; but he} 
not to be forced to use it, knowing as he did that more & 
battles were settled by hideous growling than by actual eg 
the law of bluff holding good in the jungle—only in matters of 
and food did the beasts usually close with fangs and talons, 

Tarzan braced himself against the bole of the tree and Jemped 
closer toward Sheeta. 

“Stealer of Balus!” he cried. The panther rose to a sity 
position, his bared fangs but a few feet from the apeamgg 
taunting face. Tarzan growled hideously and struck at the qi 
face with his knife. “I am Tarzan of the Apes,” he rome 
“This is Tarzan’s lair. Go, or I will kill you.” Though hes 
in the language of the great apes of the jungle, it is doubtful 
Sheeta understood the words, though he knew well enough jy 
the hairless ape wished to frighten him from his well-choss 
station past which edible creatures might be expected to mm. 
der sometime during the watches of the night. 

Like lightning the cat reared and struck a vicious blow at hy 
tormentor with great, bared talons that might well have tom 
away the ape-man’s face had the blow landed; but it did am 
land—Tarzan was even quicker than Sheeta. As the palither 
came to all fours again upon the little platform, Tarzan unsing 
his heavy spear and prodded at the snarling face, and as Sheet 
warded off the blows, the two continued their horrid duet of 
blood-curdling roars and growls. 

Goaded to frenzy, the cat presently determined to come w 
after this disturber of his peace; but when he essayed to ip 
to the branch that held Tarzan, he found the sharp spear-pint 
always in his face, and each time as he dropped back he ts 
prodded viciously in some tender part; but@ 
length, rage having conquered his better judgmetl 
he leaped up the rough bole to the very Dram 
upon which Tarzan stood. Now the two fag 
each other upon an even footing and Sheeta 
a quick revenge and a supper all in one, Ti 
hairless ape-thing with the tiny fangs and the piny 
talons would be helpless before him. 

The heavy limb bent beneath the weight of 
two beasts as Sheeta crept cautiously out upon! 
and Tarzan backed slowly away, growling. 7 
wind had risen to the proportions of a gale so th 
even the greatest giants of the forest swayel 
groaning, to its force and the branch upon which 
the two faced one another rose and fell like th 
deck of a storm-tossed ship. Goro was now & 
tirely obscured; but vivid flashes of lightnim 
lighted up the jungle at brief intervals, revealitg 
the grim tableau of primitive passion upon th 
swaying limb. 

Tarzan backed away, drawing Sheeta farther 
from the stem of the tree and out upon the taper 
ing branch where his footing became ever mot 
precarious. The cat, infuriated by the pam @ 
spear-wounds, was overstepping the bounds of calk 
tion. Already he had reached a point where he 
could do little more than maintain a secure fod 
ing, and it was at this moment that Tarzan chos 
to charge. With a roar that mingled with t 
booming thunder from above he leaped toward tt 
panther, who could only claw futilely with s 
huge paw while he clung to the branch with the air, Tay 
others; but the ape-man did not come within tht 
parabola of destruction. Instead he leaped abot 
menacing claws and snapping fangs, turning 10 m® 
air and alighting upon Sheeta’s back, and at the instant of impact 
his knife struck deep into the tawny side. 

Then Sheeta, impelled by pain and hate and rage and the fis 
law of nature, went mad. Screaming and clawing, he attem 
to turn upon the ape-thing clinging to his back. For an insti 
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he toppled upon the now wildly gyrating limb, clutched frantic nad fei 
to save himself and then plunged downward into the gree the 
with Tarzan still clinging to him. Crashing through splil Whe, 










branches, the two fell. Not for an instant did the ape-maa® 
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As the moon was uncovered, a dark mass took the form of Sheeta the panther. Sheeta 


was in no m 


ood to be dispossessed. With upturned, snarling face he glared at the brown- 


skinned Tarmangani above him. Tarzan braced himself and leaned closer toward Sheeta. 


sider relinquishing his death hold upon his adversary. He had 
entered the lists in mortal combat, and true to the primitive 
mstincts of the wild—the unwritten law of the jungle,—one or 
both must die before the battle ended. 

Sheeta, catlike, alighted upon four out-sprawled feet, the 


tmweight of the ape-man crushing him to earth, the long knife 


again imbedded in his side. Once the panther struggled to rise; 
but only to sink to earth again. Tarzan felt the giant muscles 
relax beneath him. Sheeta was dead. Rising, the ape-man placed 


“B? foot upon the body of his vanquished foe, raised his face toward 


with they 


g in mit: 
of impact 


pied ing was utterly obliterated. 


the thundering heavens and as the lightning flashed and the tor- 
reatial rain broke upon him, screamed forth the wild victory cry 
of the bull ape. i 
hi ving accomplished his aim and driven the enemy from his 
air, Tarzan gathered an armful of large fronds and clambered to 
hay couch. Spreading a few of the fronds upon the poles, 
Rena and covered himself against the rain with the others 
r Spite the wailing of the wind and the crashing of the thun- 
er fell immediately asleep. 
_~ rain lasted twenty-four hours, and much of the time it fell 
. Orrents so that when it ceased the trail he had been follow- 
savage T Cold and uncomfortable, it was a 
the mage who threaded the mazes of the soggy jungle. Manu 
‘od ey, shivering and chattering in the dank trees, scolded 
at his approach. Even the panthers and the lions let 
growling Tarmangani pass unmolested. 
the sun shone again upon the second day and a wide, 


open plain let the full heat of Kudu flood the chilled, brown 
body, Tarzan’s spirits rose, but it was still a sullen, surly brute 
that moved steadily onward into the south where he hoped again 
to pick up the trail of the Germans. He was now in German 
East Africa, and it was his intention to skirt the mountains west 
of Kilimanjaro, whose rugged peaks he was quite willing to give 
a wide berth, and then swing eastward along the south side of 
the range to the railway that led to Tanga, for his experience 
among men suggested that it was toward this railroad that Ger- 
man troops would be likely to converge. 

Two days later, from the southern slopes of Kilimanjaro, he 
heard the boom of cannon far away to the east. The afternoon 
had been dull and cloudy, and now as he was passing through a 
narrow gorge, a few great drops of rain began to splatter upon 
his naked shoulders. Tarzan shook his head and growled his 
disapproval; then he cast his eyes about for shelter, for he had 
had quite enough of the cold and drenching. He wanted to hasten 
on in the direction of the booming noise, for he knew that there 
would be Germans fighting against the English. For an instant 
his bosom swelled with pride at the thought that he was English, 
and then he shook his head again viciously. “No!” he mut- 
tered. “Tarzan of the Apes is not English, for the English are 
men and Tarzan is Tarmangani;” but he could not hide even from 
his sorrow or from his sullen hatred of mankind in general that 
his heart warmed at the thought it was Englishmen who fought 
the Germans. His regret was that the English were human and 
not great white apes, as he again considered bimself. 
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“To-morrow,” he thought, “I will travel that way and find 
the Germans.” Then he set himself to the immediate task of 
discovering some shelter from the storm. 

Presently he espied the low and narrow entrance to what 
appeared to be a cave at the base of the cliffs which formed the 
northern side of the gorge. With drawn knife he approached the 
spot warily, for he knew that if it were a cave, it was doubtless 
the lair of some other beast. Before the entrance lay many large 
fragments of rock of different sizes, similar to others scattered 
along the entire base of the cliff, and it was in Tarzan’s mind 
that if he found the cave unoccupied, he would barricade the 
door and insure himself a quiet and peaceful night’s repose within 
the sheltered interior. Let the storm rage without. Tarzan would 
remain within until it ceased, comfortable and dry. A tiny rivu- 
let of cold water trickled outward from the opening. 

Close to the cave Tarzan knelt and sniffed at the ground. A 
low growl escaped him, and his upper lip curved to expose his 
fighting fangs. “Numa!” he murmured. But he did not stop. 
Numa might not be at home—he would investigate. The entrance 
was so low that the ape-man was compelled to drop to all fours 
before he could poke his head within the aperture; but first he 
looked, listened and sniffed to each direction at his rear—he would 
not be taken by surprise from that quarter. 

His first glance within the cave revealed a narrow tunnel with 
daylight at its farther end. The interior of the tunnel was just 
light enough for the ape-man to see that it was untenanted at 
present. Advancing cautiously, he crawled toward the opposite 
end, imbued with a full realization of what it would mean if 
Numa should suddenly enter the tunnel in front of him; but 
Numa did not appear, and the ape-man emerged at length into 
the open and stood erect, finding himself in a rocky cleft 
whose walls rose almost sheer on every hand. The gulch 
was some hundred feet in length and about fifty in width and 
appeared to have been worn from the rocky cliff by the falling 
of water during long ages. A tiny stream from Kilimanjaro’s 
eternal snow-cap still trickled over the edge of the rocky wall 
at the upper end of the gulch, forming a little pool at the bottom 
of the cliff from which a small rivulet wound downward to the 
tunnel through which it passed to the gorge beyond. A single 
great tree flourished near the center of the gulch, while tufts 
of grass were scattered among the rocks of the gravelly floor. 


several human skulls. Tarzan raised his eyebrows. “A 
man-eater,” he thought, “and apparently he has held 
sway here for a long time. To-night Tarzan will take the lair of the 
man-eater, and Numa may roar and grumble upon the outside.” 
The ape-man had advanced well into the gulch as he investi- 
gated his surroundings, and now as he stood near the tree, satis- 
fied that the tunnel would prove a dry and quiet retreat for the 
. night, he turned to retrace his way to the outer end of the en- 
trance that he might block it with boulders against Numa’s 
return; but even as he thought, there came something to his 
sensitive ears that froze him into statuesque immobility with eyes 
glued upon the tunnel’s mouth. A moment later the head of a 
huge lion framed in a black mane appeared in the opening. The 
yellow-green eyes glared, round and unblinking, straight at the 
trespassing Tarmangani; a low growl rumbled from the deep 
chest, and lips curled back to expose the mighty fangs. 

“Brother of Dango!” shouted Tarzan, angered that Numa’s 
return should have been so timed as to frustrate his plans for a 
comfortable night’s repose. “I am Tarzan of the Apes, Lord 
of the Jungle. To-night I lair here—go!” 

But Numa did not go. Instead he rumbled forth a menacing 
roar and took a few steps in Tarzan’s direction. The ape-man 
picked up a rock and hurled it at the snarling face. One can 
never be sure of a lion. This one might turn tail and run at 
the first intimation of attack—Tarzan had bluffed many in his 
time—but not now. The missile struck Numa full upon the snout, 
—a tender part of a cat’s anatomy,—and instead of causing him 
to flee, it made him an infuriated engine of wrath and destruction. 

Up went his tail, stiff and erect, and with a series of frightful 
roars he bore down upon the Tarmangani at the speed of an 
express train. Not an instant too soon did Tarzan reach the tree 
and swing himself into its branches, and there he squatted, hurl- 
ing insults, while Numa paced beneath, roaring in rage. 

It was raining now in earnest, adding to the ape-man’s dis- 
comfort and disappointment. He was very angry; but as only 
direst necessity had ever led him to close in mortal combat with 
a lion, knowing as he did that he had only luck and agility to pit 
against the frightful odds of muscle, weight, fangs and talons, he 


Bae of many large animals lay about—among them 
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did not now even consider descending and engaging in so yne ual 
and useless a duel for the mere reward of a little added ctealam 
comfort. And so he sat perched in the tree while the rain ‘el 
steadily and the lion padded round and round beneath, 7 

Tarzan scanned the precipitous walls for an avenue of escane 
They would have baffled an ordinary man; but the aan 
accustomed to climbing, saw several places where he might wy 
a foothold—precarious possibly, but enough to give him reas 
able assurance of escape if Numa would but betake himself t 
the far end of the gulch for a moment. Numa, however a 
withstanding the rain, gave no evidence of quitting his post ‘ 
that at last Tarzan really began to consider seriously if jt might 
not be as well to take the chance of a battle with him. 








VEN as he turned the matter over in his mind, Num 
E turned and walked majestically toward the tunnel with. 
out even a backward glance. The instant that he disgp. 
peared, Tarzan dropped lightly to the ground upon the far side of 
the tree and was away at top speed for the cliff. The lion hag 
no sooner entered the tunnel than he backed immediately oy 
again, and pivoting like a flash, was off across the gulch in {yj 
charge after the flying ape-man; but Tarzan’s lead was too great, 
With the agility of a cat, Tarzan ran up the cliff-face fo, 
thirty feet before he paused, and there finding a secure footing 
he stopped and looked down upon Numa, who was leaping upward 
in a wild and futile attempt to scale the rocky wall to his prey 
Fifteen or twenty feet from the ground the lion would scrambk, § C 
only to fall backward again defeated. Tarzan eyed him for, 
moment and then commenced a slow and cautious ascent toward 
the summit. Several times he had difficulty in finding holds, by 
at last he drew himself over the edge and strode away. 
Finding an easy descent to the gorge, he was about to pursue 
his journey in the direction of the still booming guns, when a 
sudden thought caused him to halt and a half-smile to play about 
his lips. Turning, he trotted quickly back to the outer opening 
of Numa’s tunnel. Close beside it he listened for a moment, and 
then began rapidly to gather large rocks and pile them within the 
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entrance. He had almost closed the aperture when the lion ap My; now 
peared upon the inside—a very ferocious and angry lion that Murth da 
pawed and clawed at the rocks and uttered mighty roars that Bys, offe: 
caused the earth to tremble; but roars did not frighten Tarzan of @He ren 
the Apes. At Kala’s shaggy breast he had closed his infant eyes ber a 
in sleep upon countless nights in years gone by to the savage MB apart 
chorus of similar roars. Scarcely a day or night of his jungle @l irom 
life—and practically all his life had been spent in the jungle—@aotic b 
that he had not heard the roaring of hungry lions or angry lions Me secon 
or love-sick lions. Such sounds affected Tarzan as the tooting Dick, 
of an automobile horn may affect you—if you are in front of the Mid a \ 
automobile it warns you out of the way; if you are not in front @ckings 
of it, you scarcely notice it. Figuratively, Tarzan was not in (fancisco 
front of the automobile; Numa could not reach him, and Tarzan @*San Fi 
knew it; so he continued deliberately to choke the entrance until §*Just b 
there was no possibility of Numa’s getting out again. When be gm Fat! 
was quite through, he made a grimace at the hidden lion beyond Mgaged t 
the barrier and resumed his way toward the east. “A man-eater @ g0 and 
who will eat no more men,” he soliloquized. ee th 
ssidie ! 
HAT night Tarzan lay up under an overhanging shelf of ME sense, 
rock. The next morning he resumed his journey, stop @e* to th 
ping only to make a kill and satisfy his hunger. The @Px her i 
other beasts of the wild eat and lay up; but Tarzan never let his § volume 
belly interfere with his plans. In this lay one of the great di. nd sist 
ferences between the ape-man and his fellows of the jungles and #0 Christ 
the forests. The firing ahead rose and fell during the day. He She con 
had noticed that it was highest at dawn and immediately after bd enou 
dusk, and that during the nights it almost ceased. In the mid- # Dicky 
dle of the afternoon of the second day he came upon troops mov alone, 
ing up toward the front. They appeared to be raiding parties, gm” 4 w 
for they drove goats and cows along with them, and there were littl 
native porters laden with grain and other foodstuffs. He sa¥ ging 
that these natives were all secured by neck-chains, and he also # to lau 
saw that the troops were composed of native soldiers Ger fF Dolly 
man uniform. The officers were white men. — 
No one saw Tarzan, yet he was here and there about and among ~ 


He inspected the insignia upon their ul 
- - . hich he had #2 and 
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them for two hours. 
forms, and saw that they were not the same as those w 
taken from one of the dead soldiers at the bungalow; and then he 
passed on ahead of them, unseen in the dense bush. He had come 
upon Germans and had not killed them; but that was explail 

by the fact that the killing of Germans at large was not the prt 
motive of Tarzan’s existence; now it (Continued on page 102) 
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Cosmo HAMILTON, master of social narrative, has never wrought 
more vividly or hewn more closely to the line of feminine nature than in 
this story of a young wife’s confidence in a husband altogether human. 


he SAFE MISS SEATON 


By 
0SMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by 
C.ALLAN GILBERT 


NCE by a happy accident, Dick 
Martin read Epictetus and came 
across the following piece of ad- 
vice: “Reckon the days in which 
have not been angry. I used to be angry every 
- now every other day; then every third and 
h day; and if you miss it so long as thirty 
ys, offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving to God.” 
He remembered this wise saying one raw De- 
mber afternoon when, having rushed uptown to 
apartment in answer to an urgent telephone- 
| from his pretty little wife, he went into her 
hotic bedroom and received two huge surprises, 
p second being more mountainous than the first. 
‘Dick, dear,” she said, powdering her neat nose 
bid a wreckage of shoes, tissue-paper, blouses, 
bckings and trunks, “you must see me off to San 
fancisco by the five-thirty.” 
‘San Francisco! Why?” 
“Just before I called you up, I had a telegram 
bm Father. Dolly is on the verge of becoming 
gaged to a man he can’t stand, and he wants me 
go and make her see sense.” 
PAll that way to endeavor to achieve the im- 
sible! Give Dolly a telescope, and she wouldn’t 
sense. You know that.” He picked his way 
er to the adorable mother of his two children and 
bk her in his arms. “Write to Dolly. Send her 
volume of maxims. Blow ten dollars on a 
nd sisterly telegram, but don’t leave home and 
n Christmas for the babies and me.” 
She continued to powder a nose that was quite 
bd enough to stand on its own merits. “I must 
Dicky dear—you know I must. There’s Father 
alone, and poor Dolly sadly in need of advice 
ma woman of the world.” 
little fluffy-minded, unpractical, untidy, naive, 
Arming baby-wife—a woman of the world! It 
$ to laugh. 
hex Fig pretty and willful and easily taken in! I feel 
sible, Dicky, and if, with no mother to help her, she does 
ink to ruin her life, it will always be on my conscience. 
. of Father, stamping up and down and saying sarcastic 
Bong making her more pig-headed every time he opens 
mouth. She needs the advice of a woman like me, who knows 
7 Marriage is and means.” 
a pevity was superb, her sense of dignity profound. The 
ge that she was martyrizing herself upon the altar of 
affection was most satisfactory. And by this time he: 


j 
} 


Peggy xeceived a short, pithy letter—a 
letter which put her, bag and baggage, 
on the Sunset Limited for New York. 


nose was as white as a piece of Turkish delight, and Dick Martin’s 
anger broke under an irresistible laugh. 

“Well, go then,” he said, kissing a soft place under her chin, 
“if you can catch the beastly train, which I doubt. But tell 
Dolly all the horrors of married life in time to come back and 
do the Christmas tree. And in the meantime three children are 
going to pay for your sister’s idiocy by being very, very lonely 
and miserable.” 

She threw something else into an already bursting trunk. 
“You're a darling, Dicky,” she said, trying not to let her tears 











Peggy's first impulse was to burst into the 
room, order Mary Seaton out of the apart- 


ment, and tell Dick what she thought of him. 


well up, “and I don’t know anything about the horrors of 
married life, except from all the married people we’ve met. But 
you and the children wont be lonely. I’ve seen to that. It was 
a brain-wave, and you'll never call me fluffy-minded again.” 

Just for a moment Dick was seized with a spasm of nervous- 
ness. Peggy’s brain-waves were usually followed by a strong 
undertow. “Tell me what it is,” he said, “and I hope that I 
sha’n’t.” 

Over Peggy’s pretty dimpled face an expression of very real 
triumph spread. “Dicky, I’ve taken a step that will show you 
that I’m growing up and looking very sanely and quietly at 
life. When I telephoned to you, I also called up Mary Seaton, 
and when I asked her to come and look after you and the 
children during my enforced absence, she proved that I am a 
psychologist and a judge of character and agreed at once.” 





The Safe Miss Seq 






That was the mountainous surprise. It was then that 
Martin hung to that saying of the wise Epictetus like a droys 
man. To be angry with Peggy was as bad as being indifien 
to a lovely day, but—Mary Seaton, of all women! - 

“My dearest baby,” he said, “why Mary Seaton? yj, 
must leave some one in charge, for the love of heaven. let i 
be good to look at!” : 

Whereupon Peggy bent over her dressing-case, ostensihh 
put the bottles in their niches; in reality she did so to hide 
little wise smile. She said to herself: “I love and trys y 
Dicky dear, wholly and absolutely, but the reason I’ve chy 
Mary Seaton is because she is not good to look at and i] 
safe.” Aloud she said: “Oh, but she’s very attractive, Djs 
in a distinguished sort of way—not merely pretty, of cops 
but artistic and Burne-Jonesy, and you'll hardly know she’s he 
except when she plays the piano; and she’s perfectly devote! 
the children and will look after their feeding and everythip 
and yours too. She’s very domestic and practical. I aps 
that by her eyebrows and the way she crosses her ?’s. 9] 
very happy about it and sha’n’t worry while I have to be a 
half as much as I should if I hadn’t thought of this good friey 
Kiss me, Dicky, and don’t be cross, and be as nice as yoy 
to her, wont you?” 

“Tl do my dam—my best,” said Dick ruefully. Good La 
to have that neutral-tinted, rather pathetic, Greenwich Villy 
spinster sitting in Peggy’s chair for dinner every night! 17 
club for him, that was certain. He remembered with a shui 
how she talked to him intimately, in undertones, at one of } 
wife’s Sunday tea-fights, of Maeterlinck and Nietzsche and th 
sort of thing. Phew, he was in for it! 

Peggy only just caught the train. She always only just 4 
things like that. 

Dick Martin, feeling as though he had lost an arm orak 
walked to the Harvard Club—sharply, because a keen east y 
whistled round every corner and stung his eyes so that t¥ 
became all blurred—at least, he put it down to the wind Wi 
a darling little soul Peggy was, with her big heart and & 
courage and ever-constant sympathy! What did it matter 
she were untidy and scatter-brained and let the servants rk! 
roost and could never achieve a punctual meal, or if the ¢ 
dren’s toys were all over the apartment and the buttons off m 
of his under-things and his socks were never darned? She¥ 
his wife and the mother of his two delightful children, and 
adored her. He thanked God that she was only lost to him! 
two or three weeks, and made up his mind that when Du 
did finally get married, he would only give her a mere ext 
for a present. 

He dined at the Club. He couldn’t face Miss Seaton. Afi 
ward, when he was glancing through the papers in the read 
room, two of his very good friends came in—Burton Wisem 
and Eliot Carbery. “Oh, hello, Dick,” sang out Wiseman. ‘t 
look down in the mouth. Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

“No,” said Dick. “Wife has had to go away—that’s al 
shall be here most nights now, I guess.” ; 

“Fine!” said Carbery. “You can join us. No fun feed 
alone, eh?” 

“No,” said Dick. “Still less with the good lady left in ci 
by Peggy.” 

“Oh! Has Peggy done that? Who is she?” 

“You wouldn’t know her. It’s a Miss Seaton.” 

“Mary Seaton?” 

“Yes. You’ve not met her, have you?” 

“Once or twice.” 

It might have been a good thing if Dick had caught { 
extraordinary look which Carbery flung at Wiseman, ane % 
seen the odd way in which Wiseman smothered a most pet 
laugh. 

Feeling that he had played the game very badly by not # 
home to dinner and putting himself out to be “nice” to the Pp 
soul who had not been born under a lucky star, Dick Ma 
left the Club before nine and took a taxi. The plunge le 
be made. It might as well be made quickly. _ ae 

“Curious,” he thought, as he took off his overcoat in the! 
of the apartment. “Looks—different.” Then he got % & 
children’s biplanes were not leaning up against the hat-close! 
usual. Several pairs of rubbers were absent from 
corners. The silver tray on the table in which cards were # 
had been emptied of .tradesmen’s circulars. There was ®’ 
of tidiness and well-being about that was rather strange 
pleasant. E 
Martin went into his study, as he called it, treading @ 
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smile, in such a dress—safe ? 
That man by the piano— 
safe> What had she done! 




















Pace 28 


from force of habit, in order to avoid flattening out stray tin 
soldiers or twisting his ankle on elusive marbles. Switching on 
the light, the first thing he noticed was a neat pile of his eve- 
ning’s mail on his desk, and the last edition of the paper. 
There were no crayons lying about, or pictures cut from maga- 
zines on the floor, or hairpins and a bedroom slipper of Peggy’s 
on the sofa, with an open novel face downward. What was all 
this? 

Before he had had time to find an answer to his astonished 
question, he heard some one playing the piano in the drawing- 
room. It was one of those old-fashioned apartments which con- 
tained regular rooms, not a modern one, all open and gaping 
in which one may stand in the hall and see through the sitting- 
room, the drawing-room, the library and the master’s bedroom 
into the bathroom. He went out, his surprise growing minute 
by minute, and stood for a moment at the drawing-room door. 
It was his favorite air from “Madame Butterfly,” played beauti- 
fully, by Jove. Um! He went in quietly, and there at the piano 
upon which Peggy sometimes almost achieved a fox-trot and the 
children extorted protests, was seated a dark-haired, picturesque, 
pale, quiet person with large green earrings and an artistic semi- 
evening-dress affair, a mixture of very nice blues and grays. 





“Good-by,” said Mary Seaton with 


a most ambiguous smile in her 


eyes. “A Merry Christmas!” 


Miss Seaton saw him and rose with a smile that was like a 
beacon to a storm-tossed mariner. 

Dick hurried forward. “I’m awfully sorry to be so late,” he 
said, stumbling over a lame excuse. “No doubt Peggy told you 
that I had to dine with some men at the Club to-night?” 

“No,” said Miss Seaton, whose handshake was warm and com- 
plete. “But it didn’t matter in the least. Please never consider 
me. I’m just here to look after the children and try and keep 
things as efficient as Peggy does.” 

“Thank you. You're very kind,” said Dick. 
playing. I like it.” 


“Do go on 


_kind to Mary Seaton wont you she means so well and will notd 
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The Safe Miss Seay 








“That’s very nice of you. I adore music. It’s such a solac 
And she began the air again, bending slightly over the asy 
that her center parting looked very straight and white jp } 
sleek black hair. . 

Dick looked round, and when he got accustomed to the » 
cathedral lighting-effect of the room, which he liked, say i 
pipe and a jar of tobacco on a small table at the elbow of 4 
one comfortable chair, and what else was there? Scotch } 
Jove, and a siphon of soda-water! How homelike and, he hy 
to confess, new. He sat down and loaded up both the pipe an 
the glass. When he had bought that piano during the ey: 
months of his married life, he had painted a mental picture , 
just that scene, with one difference. The player was Peggy, pj 
she never practiced and so hardly ever got through more th: 
half a tune! She had an excellent touch. She loved the phon 
graph, fast and loud. Poor darling! She must be just abo 
to undertake the gymnastic feat of undressing in her section , 
that wretched train. What a price to pay for being a wom 
of the world! However, home seemed to be a little less y 
bearable without her than he had conceived it possible. Gee. } 
this Miss Seaton could play! 

Quite soon, winding up with a most intriguing little sad thi 
that suggested broken hopes and loneliness, the girl yh 
was never to be considered closed the piano and sat doy 
in a low chair. Her attitude was self-effacing but he 
ankle was very well shaped. 

“Thank you,” said Dick. “I enjoy that enormously.” 

“Tt’s so refreshing to find a real man who cares for some 
thing that isn’t merely popular.” She gave him an o 
little bow and a smile that seemed to ask a little timid 
for his friendship. “Aren’t the two children darlings? 
heard their prayers to-night. They were very sweet.” 
made a long arm for a work-basket, and with deft finge 
began to darn a sock. 

“Oh, please don’t bother about this,” said Dick, tn 
umphant at the prospect of being able to take a pairs 
random from a full but hitherto casualty-stricken drawer 

“Not at all! And now tell me about breakfast. I t 
Kathleen a quarter to eight sharp, grapefruit, porridge 
scrambled eggs and coffee. Is that right?” : 

“Dead right,” said Dick enthusiastically. “How 4 
you guess? I generally don’t get anything till quar 
after, which makes me rush like the—like anything.” 

“T’ve had a few quiet and friendly words with Kathleen 
she said with an upward glance. 

Peggy was right. She had a sort of attraction, and é 
tinguished was the word. He didn’t know anything abu 
the way she crossed her ?#’s, but if long, thin arched ey 
brows indicated practicality, she was certainly practic 
and domestic. Very foolish to jump to conclusions abi 
people simply because, probably through sheer nervousie! 
they talked Maeterlinck and Nietzsche. He wouldn't! 
a bit surprised if he dined at home every night, after all 

He found himself talking intelligently for an hour. 
was surprising. She agreed with all his views and ™ 
quite sound about investments—the first woman he & 
ever found who looked upon four and a half per cent W 
respect. When she rose to go to bed, he was in wa 
good spirits. Dearest Peggy, for once a brain-wave 
hers had washed up something good. And further, & 
believable as he found it, all three buttons were 0 
pajamas, and his brushes had been washed. Good ® 
Epictetus! He had expected to go to bed angry and si 

Days passed, several, and all was most excelletly ] h 
punctually and efficiently well. Dick Martin went to! 
office without using Marathon methods at breakfast wii 
disturbed his peace of mind and digestion, carryilg B 
night letter from Peggy in his pocket, sent off from Chicas 7 
He knew it by heart and loved every word of it. It 
delightfully Peggian and ran like this, without any stops 

“Darling Dicky am thinking of you and the babies 

minute but slept well last night breakfast was awful please! 

Nannie to be sure and give Waddie his tonic without fail @ 

who do you think is on the train Enid Taylor a girl I w# ; 

school with so fat now poor thing divorced her husband liggut that 
week a very wicked man and please find my gold purse 0° 
floor somewhere and put it in a safe place I wouldn’t lose tt for! 
world people are so careless it may be thrown away and you 
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turb the routine I know all love and kiss darling Waddie 
sweet little Pops ever your Peggy.” (Continued om poge 1 
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T was generally agreed in Hancock that Tom Seymour Tom wasn’t, certainly, much like his uncle, old Isaac Seymour, 
didn’t amount to much. Hancock would have bit- owner of The Hancock News-Courier (he didn’t edit it—there 
terly resented the statement that it thought he was that to his credit), owner of the sawmill, the Masonic Block, 
didn’t amount to much because he stayed in Hancock, most of the stock in the water-company, half the farm mortgages 

that was what it really came down to. Tom’s father had in town, and maybe a lot more things nobody knew about. Isaac 

a little money, enough to live on, after a fashion; was a tower of opposition at every town meeting to any “squan- 

Tom just lived. Of course, he was a merry wag, and he dering” of the town’s money. Some called him a watchdog. His 
= up in the office of the Old Tavern, where the village nephew called him a barnacle, when it wasn’t something worse. 
euiered at night after the mail was distributed. But when all “Some blood may be thicker than water,” he said when the 

-he was really a loafer with a college education, and Reverend John Reed remonstrated with him over a remark about 

mating was the hardest work he did. his uncle, “but Uncle Isaac’s isn’t.” 





The Drone That Played Gadfy 














is getting the revenue. 
tively refuse 
em.” 
“I hardly think the chur 
could go into the publication 
business—” began the Reverenj 
Mr. Reed, solemnly. But Top 
checked him with a laugh, 

“You're all right, Mr. Reed” 
he said. “I’m for you, Yoy's 
hopped through the old may; 
hoops a long time, and yoy ¢. 
serve a vacation. I'll see that 
the church gets its bequest. ip 
A-1 securities, no strings gt. 
tached. Now let me flock alone 
and consider this extraordinary 
blessing which has fallen on my 
undeserving bean.” 

The minister, who had 
ored painfully at his words 
withdrew with  alacrity, ap 
Tom went into the house, 

He emerged presently wearin 
a stiff collar, causing the firy 
man he met to remark: ‘fj 
Tom, goin’ away?” To which 
he retorted: “Sure—to prayer. 
meeting!”—a jest nicely calcu. 
lated to fit the humor of his 
accoster. As a matter of fact, he 
went up the village street t 
the more “correct” end, an 
turned in at the door of a larg 
old-fashioned house which 
boasted one of the few front 
yard flower-beds in town. Th 
girl who greeted him wore a de 
corously grave face; he laughed 


T pos. 
to accept either of 





cried. “Don’t pull the conver 
tional sympathetic stuff. You 











Parker entered the office with his worried look accentuated. ‘‘Everybody’s talking about the 
we went too far.” 


paper, Tom,” he said. ‘Some of ‘em are pretty mad. I'm afrai 


It was the Reverend John Reed who brought him the news of 
his uncle’s sudden death, as ‘Tom was turning in his half-unhinged 
gate on his return from a fishing trip. The minister, who had 
just come from the stricken house, where only an aged house- 
keeper was left to mourn, wore a long face and spoke to him 
solemnly. 

Tom appeared to reflect. “Well,” he said, “they haven’t a 
single excuse any longer for not burying him.” 

It is to be feared that the Reverend Mr. Reed, whose salary had 
been paid to no small extent by the old gentleman’s contributions, 
and whose tongue had been correspondingly tied, gave unseemly 
expression to a faint smile, quickly and decorously smothered. 

“Tom! I’m amazed,” he cried. 

“No, you’re amused,” Tom answered. 
for you expect the worst from me.” 

The good parson changed the subject. “Your uncle could not 
take his worldly goods with him across the border,” said he in 
a tone of preparation for further revelations. 

“Death must have been painful!” Tom sighed. 

“In his last moments,” the minister continued, “he whispered 
his regret that he had made no will. Evidently, being a masterful 
man, he had not questioned his ability to control the days of 
his life. There are such characters. He had intended to make 
a bequest to the First Church, I know—” 

“See here; are you trying to tell me that J’ve inherited all my 
uncle’s ill-gotten gains?” cried Tom. 

“T fear so,” said the other. 

Tom leaned his fishing-rod against the porch-rail and mopped 
his brow. 

“This is a hell—excuse me, a dickens of a note!” he cried. 
“Do I get The News-Courier too?” 

“Tt looks that way.” 

“Say, the church may have The News-Courier—here, take it; 
it’s yours,” said Tom. “You may have the water-company too. 
Maybe the exorbitant rates wont be so iniquitous when the church 


“T couldn’t amaze you, 


know my uncle thought I wa 
a lost soul, and I knew he was 
The point is, the old ma 
banked so on his power to bos 
this town that he thought he held a mortgage from Death too, 
and could stand him off. He got fooled. The Lord’s something 
of a humorist. I’ve got all the beans. I can put a nice, ia 
little foreclosure under your plate every morning, dearie, and 
you need never fear the iron heel of want while there’s a farmet 
left in Hancock. When will you marry me?” 

Miss Katherine Buck frowned, and bit her lip. “You seem 
to think I have refused to marry you, Tom, because you wet 
poor. How low an opinion you have of me! It wasn’t becaust 
you were poor, but because you were idle; and—and becatst 
you always talk in this irreverent way, too. You will be just & 
idle now. I—I couldn’t marry you till you do something really 
useful.” 

“Tdle! Do something useful!” Tom exclaimed. “Why, ! 
be so busy now putting farmers off their farms if they vote wrolk 
and telling the minister what to preach, and soaking the tow 
for water-rates, and generally following in my revered uncles 
hallowed footsteps, that I’ll be the busiest and most useful lite 
guy in seven counties, and will have barely time each day to dash 
home at luncheon in my twelve-cylinder runabout and kiss yout 
jeweled fingers. Come on—I’m respectable now; I’m useful; folks 
have begun to look up to me already—in short, I’m rich!” 

“You are the same Tom Seymour,” she retorted, shaking het 
head sadly. “I shall have to wait.” 

“Ah, but will you wait?” , 

“Why should you want me to?” she asked with a touch @ 
coquetry that was not lost on him. After all, he was rich now 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” said he. “You are 4 prim, 
conventional, even priggish, though extremely good-looking New 
England female with a small-town mind. It must be becats 
I’ve never been able to get you, like the big trout in the poe 
that wont rise, and you go back for him day after day.’ - 

Katherine Buck flushed scarlet, and drew angrily away fro 
him. Then he laughed, snatched her hand, kissed it and ™ 
out, leaving her pale now, and biting her lip till it ‘wrt. 





“Wipe off the gloom, Kit,” kj 
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m was seen no more in the office of the Old Tavern, and 
ent no more a-fishing, for several weeks. He was busy 
p his uncle’s estate, with the aid of the lawyers. 

Tom, how rich be yer?” asked Ben Tuckerman, the pre- 
Tavern bar, meeting him in front of the 


Toi 
he W 
settling U 

“Well, 
siding genius of the 


Sor said Tom. “Don’t tell a soul, but I think I can buy the 


ow, at least once an evening.” ; } 

“Not if you’ve inherited your uncle’s disposition,” said Ben 
ith uckle. 
yeas Tom found himself the possessor of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, counting The News-Courier as worth 
its paper value, twenty thousand dollars, which it wasn’t. He 
veld twenty thousand dollars in water-company stock, out of a 
total capitalization of thirty thousand dollars, and it paid as high 
as fifteen per cent. He had a block of local bank-stock, also 
ood, a load of mortgages and a divided lot of railroad bonds. 
Fe was somewhat awed, and not a little uncomfortable. After 
some debate he took the bank-stock in his pocket, amounting to 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and walked over to the Reverend 
Mr. Reed’s house. ; ° 

“Ts this as much as my uncle planned to give you? he asked. 

The poor minister gasped. “It—it—it’s double, I’m sure, 
gl take it,” said Tom, “and don’t you dare preach about 
it, either! You see, I’ve inherited the hoop-holding habit too! 
I'm going to offer my water-stock to the town at par, and I’m 
going to edit The 
News-Courier till it’s 
down and out com- ? 
pletely, and then I’m 
going to beat the tar- 
and-feather gang one 
jump to the rear plat- 
form of the New York 
express.” 

“You're going to 
what?” cried the par- 
son. 
“Tm going to edit 
The News - Courier— 
shake some pepper into 
the mummy. I’m go- 
ing to tell this town 
some truths. I’m go- 
ing to be the Horace 
Greeley of Hancock. 
Talk about preaching! 
Tm going to put your 
job out of commission, 
and probably the pa- 
per too. In short, I’m 
going to have the time 
of my young and hith- 
erto uneventful life.” 
The Reverend Reed 
gasped. “But why do 
you do this?” he said. 
‘Doesn't the paper 
“At least a hundred and 
fifty of ‘em have been sent 
anonymous to Maria Judd. 
.... Say, I wish you 
could have seen her when 
I give ‘em to her. Mad? 
Oh, wow!” 


“Not much—and it 
will pay less, when I’m 
one. I’ve got to go 
through some of my 
ortune, to keep my 


seems to be the quick- 
est line of attack.” 
laughed and 
Went out. He went 
straight to the office of The News-Courier, which was in a 
small wooden building a story and a half high, just off the 
main street. He owned the building too; it needed paint. He 
d into a small “counting room,” which needed dusting; on 
4 counter were saniples of the job-printing work of the plant. 
om glanced at them and winced. He looked about, and saw a 
ing from’ a desk in the corner. 
t can I'do for you?” she said. 
om regarded her quizzically. She was a stranger to him, 
he recalled having seen her in the street a few times of 


late. Sh 


© was iot over twenty or twenty-two, he judged, with 
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merry and keen gray eyes, a tilted nose, and hair parted on one 
side and pulled backward from her forehead. She certainly didn’t 
resemble the Hancock type. 

“Did you get that hair-arrangement out of the movies?” he 
asked. 

“It’s the way—what do you mean, sir?” said she, caught off 
her guard, and recovering. 

“Almost got you,” he laughed. “Well, ease it up a bit here- 
after. It looks as if it were giving you a headache. Do we 
print this stuff here?” He gestured to the sample cards and 
posters. 

“Are—are you Mr. Tom Seymour?” the girl gasped. 

He nodded, enjoying himself. 

“Mr. Smith—he’s the head printer—was saying how he’d like 
some new type, but—but—” 

The girl broke off, stammering and blushing. 

“But he didn’t suppose I’d ever be around to give it to him, 
ch? Well, I’m here. What’s your job, and where do you come 
from, and how long have you been here?” 

“I’m clerk and cashier, and I come on the trolley from Stone- 
ham, and I’ve been here a couple of months,” she answered in 
the same tone. 

“T'll think about keeping you,” said he with vast solemnity, 
while her gray eyes sought his face, trying to make him out. 
Then he walked into the tiny, littered, dirty room where the 
editor, who was also reporter, advertising solicitor, make-up man 
and office devil, sat at an old desk, piled high with dusty exchanges. 

“Hello!” said Tom. 

“Hello, Tom!” the 
editor exclaimed, get- 
ting hurriedly to his 
feet and dropping his 
shears. 

Tom stooped quick- 
er than the older man 
could, and picked them 
up. “Let me restore 
to you The News- 
Courier’s most valuable 
reporter,” said he. 

“Well, I—I have to 
fill up as best I can,” 
the man said humbly. 

He was a smallish 
man, with gold-bowed 
spectacles and a little 
mustache. His clothes 
were shabby, and dirty 
from the dust of the 
office and the rubbing 
of the inky _ type- 
tables. 

“Parker,” Tom said, 
“what did my uncle 
pay you for your 
weekly efforts to keep 
Hancock from having 
any opinions — highly 
successful efforts too, 
Parker!” 

“Sixty dollars a 
month, sir,” said the 
little man tremulously. 

Tom put out a strong 
hand and pushed the 
other man back into 
his chair. “My uncle 
was a dam’ scoundrel, 
Parker,” he said. “I’m 
raising you to a hun- 
dred a month—but there’s a string to it, I’m sorry to say.” 

“I—I’ve learned to expect strings,” said the editor, his eyes 
dimming with the shock of his good fortune. ; 

“You're only going to be managing editor now. I’m going to 
edit the paper myself. You're going to be my trained and true 
helper, and we’re going to give Hancock the surprise of its life. 

“Oh, Tom, it—it will be quite a change!” gasped-the other, 
his eyes lighting up. 

Tom looked Sint them. “Nobody is dead, after all, till he’s 
buried,” he thought. But he said: “Can I get a paragraph into 
the next issue?” 


REWsRA 





Lucy brought forth a paper. “Here's a transcript of his letter. He demands that in re- 
turn for protecting their interests at the Statehouse, they withdraw their ad from your paper.” 











Th Drone That Played Gadfly 


—I can pull a little church squib out on page one— 


“ es t 
se Lag We were about to begin on page 


he other pages are printed. 


Out with the church, then!” cried Tom. “And give us pens, 


5 ri” 
gest desk and wrote the following paragraph: 

Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, some have the 
editorship of The Hancock News-Courier thrust upon them. We 
shall edit this paper to please ourselves, and we shall stick by our 
type-cases (there are three) to the last advertiser. When he goes, 
we shall revert to private life, possibly a wiser but certainly 
not a sadder man. This is not an announcement; it is a warning. 
The show starts next week. 


coming into his face; and shaking his head he hurried 


out with it to the composing room (which was also 
Tom 


Prenine read this over his shoulder, a worried look 


he press-room, stock-room, and mailing department). 
ithdrew to the front. 

“Miss—what is your name, by the way?” 

“Lucy O'Hara,” said the girl. 

“Well, Miss Lucy O’Hara, after a hard morning’s work I am 
raving for the day. If anybody calls to see me, tell them I 
ball be here sometime between seven A. M. and Six P. M. 
morrow. Good day.” ae ‘ 

“Good day, sir,” said she, her eyes twinkling into his. 

He went out. Lucy turned, to see Parker standing in the 
sorway. They contemplated each other in mute amazement. — 

“Tt—it’s going to be different here, I guess,” she finally said. 

“Tt is,” said Parker, “—very different. I am already a—a little 
armed. 

Tom met Katherine Buck that afternoon. 

“Oh, Tom, I’m so delighted at what you’ve done!” she cried. 

“Oh, you've seen the paper?” 

“Paper—no; I never read the old thing. I mean about the 
hurch. I didn’t know you cared so much for the church—and 
mying out your uncle’s wishes, too!” 

“Oh, that!” Tom replied. “I hoped for a minute you were 
ad I had decided to take the editorial helm of that molder of 
ppular opinion and palladium of the peepul’s rights, The News- 
ourier, Bless you, I don’t care anything about the church, and 
ss for my uncle’s wishes. But he’d made a promise to Reed; 
hd besides, I wanted to do what I could to buy back the poor 

n’s self-respect, which he’d sold to my uncle. He can preach 
hy heresy he wants, now—Z/ wont kick. Will you marry me?” 

The girl stamped her foot. “Oh, Tom, you take such an ingra- 
ating way to make me!” she exclaimed. “Why wont you be 

other folks?” 

“That’s an awful price to pay,” he groaned, “but I'll try. 
ou watch the paper next week.” 

There was more than one person in Hancock watching the 
per the next week. In fact, there was scarcely a person who 
ssn't, The first conspicuous change was a modern type-dress 
t the headings. The next conspicuous thing was a heading, 


Tue Hicu Cost or LovInc. 


town read the text under this immediately. What 
was Tom Seymour going to say? What he did say 
was extremely serious. Years ago Hancock had pro- 
ted 4 famous man—at least, he had been born in Hancock, and 
Hancock took the credit. In his memory his family had given 
town 4 small memorial hall, endowed it and caused it to be 
naged by a self-perpetuating body known as the Fraternal 
| ae Over the door of the hall was the motto “Love one an- 
#,’ for the famous man had been that kind. Inside the hall 
seats, screwed to the floor; and a few times a year the 
wment Income was used to bring lecturers to Hancock, to 
ugnten the people as to the evils of intemperance, the customs 
@ or the methods of extracting anthracite coal. The rest 
the time it was closed. 

ast year,” said The News-Courier, “we had eight lectures 
this stimulating variety. The hall and endowment represent 
uehly fifty thousand dollars. Interest at five per cent on that 
8 $2,500. Therefore each lecture costs $312.50, in addition 
We pay at the door.’ And Tom went on to urge that 
; Seats be taken out, movable ones substituted, and the 
> put to all sorts of community uses, for dances, socials, 
ons, political forums. He even affirmed that he could 
their neighbors quite as well dancing with them as listening 

Company to the follies of intemperance. 
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This article was read by Hancock with great interest. The 
Fraternal Union directors were scandalized and indignant. The 
young folks were delighted. Opinion was split; but nobody read 
with indifference. And everyone turned the page of the paper 
with more expectation than ever before in its history. There, 
in the midst of local items of unimpeachable dullness, they came 
upon such paragraphs as this: 


The trustees of the Public Library have canceled the library 
subscription to the American comic weekly which made C. D. 
Gibson famous, on the ground that it is immoral. But if the 
trustees can keep up this pitch of humor, we sha’n’t need a 
comic paper. 


Not all of Tom’s paragraphs had a sting in the tail. He told, 
for instance, how, in a heavy thunderstorm the week before, a 
pine tree had fallen across the bungalow of Simon Luce, at the 
lake, “inflicting a compound fracture of the kitchenette.” .Wher- 
ever he could, he had injected some life into the dull routine of 
village news and gossip; and surveying the results in the proofs, 
he was not wholly dissatisfied with himself, either. 

“It will do for a starter,” he told his assembled force, consist- 
ing of Parker and Lucy; he had intrusted to Lucy the reading 
of all proofs, finding that she alone could spell. ‘We can’t ex- 
plode too much on the first charge.” 

Parker looked worried, but there was a light of battle in Lucy’s 
Celtic gray eyes. 

“T’d like to see you come out for suffrage,” she said. 

“A good idea!” Tom cried. “I'll interview you to-morrow!” 


N the morrow Parker entered the office with his 
worried look accentuated. 


“Everybody’s talking about the paper, Tom,” he 
said. “Some of ’em are pretty mad—the Fraternal Union direc- 
tors especially. And I hear some of the library trustees are going 
to cancel their subscriptions. I’m afraid we went too far.” 

“Well, we'll go a little farther this week, Parker,” Tom answered, 
“especially as Miss Lucy reports we’ve had only two copies 
returned unsold. We've used up our entire edition, and I’m print- 
ing two hundred extra this coming Friday. I think I’m going to 
like being an editor, though it cuts into. one’s fishing something 
scandalous.” 

The following Friday The News-Courier carried an interview 
with Lucy O’Hara, headed: “Why Our Cashier, Secretary, Mail- 
ing Clerk, Stenographer and Chief Office Adornment Wants the 
Ballot.” It may be admitted that Lucy was somewhat surprised 
when she read certain things she was said to have said. She 
came into the little office with the proofs. 

“Oh, Mr. Seymour, I never said that!’ she pleaded, pointing to 
this paragraph: 

When asked by the bashful News-Courier reporter why she 
was not content to wield that potent indirect influence residing 
in her gray-bluc eyes, Miss Lucy replied substantially as follows: 

“That the sex attraction existing between male and female for 
the single purpose of preserving the race through the union of 
lovers, and resulting in the highest emotional delight and happi- 
ness known to man, should be used for other purposes,—for politi- 
cal ends, for instance,—is contrary to the scheme of creation, to 
common sense and common decency. It is the anti-suffragists 
who are threatening the sanctity of the home, because they are 
debasing the function of sex attraction; they are substituting 
goo-goo eyes for the ballot.” 


“Well, what’s the matter with that?” Tom demanded. “I’m 
certain I heard you say it, if those very words. You’re not try- 
ing to deny it now, are you?” 

Lucy laughed. “But everybody’ll know I couldn’t say things 
like that, and laugh at me.” 

“Aren’t you willing to be laughed at for the Cause?” 

“For the cause of the paper, I am,” she answered, just lifting 
her eyes to his for the briefest. second. 

“Here,” cried Tom, “none of your indirect influence round 
here!” 

But he. watched her with considerable interest as she went 
out, and he noted especially how well she carried her head. 

“That’s a smart girl, Parker,” he said. “Few girls in Hancock 
could give The News-Courier such an interview.” 

“Few would, at any rate,” Parker replied. “You don’t think 
it will make trouble for—for her?” 

Tom laughed. “Parker, you poor old Anglo-Saxon, how you 
dread trouble! But she’s Irish—she’ll love it. I think I must 
have had an Irish grandparent myself. Now, where’s that letter 
from Maria Judd?” 
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“Oh, you’re not going to print that? You know how she objects 
to publicity!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tom, “and that’s why it’s going to be 
printed. If that old fossil is kept as secretary of the Public Library 
Board, at least this paper is going to make it lively for her. Par- 
ker, she once removed Kipling’s ‘Drums of the Fore and Aft’ with 
a pair of tongs, because there were cuss-words in it! That’s the 
kind of people New England towns turn their libraries over to. Is 
it any wonder we have a spinster literature, and Pollyanna is our 
goddess?” 

Tom took the letter, which was simply an indignant cancellation 
of her subscription because of the paper’s “offensive and meddle- 
some paragraph” about the comic paper, the week before, and 
headed it: 

O_p SUBSCRIBER DESERTS 


But beneath it he wrote a paragraph of his own. “Is our library 
public, or is it not?” he asked. “If it is, comment upon its con- 
duct, upon its choice of books and periodicals, is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and we propose to indulge in it whenever we see fit. The 
library is largely supported by the dog-tax. We have three dogs. 
They don’t read much, but they pay their bills annually. We 
are heartily sorry for the secretary of the library board. Self- 
deprived of America’s second leading comic weekly, and now self- 
deprived of its first, she will have to read the editorials in The 
New York Times for her humor.” 

Tom rested with this paragraph, and sent the paper to press. 

That issue the two hundred extra copies were all sold too. “And at 
least a hundred and fifty of ’em have already been sent anonymous 
through the mail to Martha Judd,” chuckled the postmaster, as 
Tom was getting his mail that night. “Say, I wish you could have 
seen her when she come in here awhile back, and I give ’em to her 
in a bundle. Mad? Oh, wow!” 

“T was kind of sorry to do it,” said Tom. 

“Ves, you were!” 

“Honest, I was. I don’t like to hurt people, and she’s got no 
humor, and she’s really hurt. But the Public Library, after all, 
is public, and it’s time somebody woke up to the fact.” 


News-Courier, in two issues, had assumed the réle 

of a gadfly in its somnolent and placid life. The 
friends of Miss Maria Judd were scandalized at the incredible 
indelicacy of printing her letter, and of “attacking a woman”—and 
of course they said it was no more than was to be expected of a 
man who believed in woman suffrage. That set the whole suffrage 
debate into an upflare, and it was still going on in half the houses 
in town while Tom made‘ ready his third issue. 

Meanwhile he had called on Katherine Buck. 

“Well, Kit, am I qualifying?” he demanded. 

“So your secretary is an office adornment, and has gray-blue 
eyes,” she said, “and talks indelicately about sex-attraction! No 
wonder you are enjoying your work!” 

Tom tipped back his head, and the stiff and staid Buck parlor 
echoed with unseemly mirth. “Dear Lord, I call You to witness, 
the woman is jealous!” he cried. “It’s the first sign, the first gleam 
of hope. Oh, Kit, I shall kiss you in a second, and disarrange your 
utterly perfect coiffure!” 

She drew herself up coldly. “Jealous!” she said. “Jealous of a 
—a person by the name of O’Hara! But I am not surprised that 
you find such a person attractive.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “she’s deucedly attractive. She does her hair 
after some queen of the movies—Theda Bara or Pearl White or 
somebody. She’s got a pug nose and a sense of humor: she’s not 
a bit proper, not having any ancestors to curse her; and above all, 
she is devoted to me. She thinks I am a cross between Charles 
A. Dana and G. B. Shaw, or she would if she’d_ ever heard of either 
of ’em.” 

“I see,” said Katherine. “Suppose you transfer your society 
to her, then.” 

“But she lives in Stoneham, and the trolleys make me sick,” he 
answered, grinning at her. “Besides, I see Lucy all day, amid the 
grime and grind of the busy office. In the evening, exhausted 
with my day’s labor, it is sweet to come out into the cool refresh- 
ment of this house of quiet refinement, where your tranquil pres- 
ence soothes me like a cake of ice dropped into a boiling kettle.” 

The girl rose. her cheeks red. “This is intolerable!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Kit,” he said with sudden soberness, “I’m getting a little weary 
of asking. I used to have nothing else to do, but now I’m rather 
busy. Maybe I sha’n’t have time again.” (Continued on page 125) 


| ANCOCK was certainly awake. It was buzzing. The 
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A Complete Résumé of the Opening 


Installment of ‘‘The Little 
Moment of Happiness’’ 


ENDALL WARE was not sent to the firing. 
line in France; but he none the less wey 
down to battle—the dramatic and life-sha. 
ing conflict between his American way 9 


thought and action, and the wholly different French stand. 


ards of behavior. 


What France did to young Captain War 


is perhaps a typical result of this war within war; and 
forms the subject-matter of this most vital and timely nove 


of 19109. 


On the voyage over, Ware had made friends, Americap. 


fashion, with Maude Knox, who was to be a canteen-worker 
but when the ship landed, he said good-by to her with » 


special feeling: they had been pals for the voyage—nothin 
more. Ware went on to report in Paris for duty, and ty 
his great disappointment was assigned to work in the capitd 


instead of with a combat unit. 
At the University Union where he found lodging at firs 


he met a college classmate, Bert Stanley; and in their leisure 


hours the two saw Paris—war-time Paris—together. 


Most 


prominent by far of all the myriad new impressions ws 


that of the women, the so-different women of Paris: Annette 


the waitress of the white teeth and busy chatter; the occ 
sional girl of the streets who accosted them; other anonymow 
young women who saw nothing indecorous in a bit of casul 
talk on street-corner or park bench; Madeleine, the special 


friend of Bert Stanley; and—Andrée. 


Ware and Stanley were sitting in a restaurant one eve 


ning watching the people at the other tables. 
smiled in friendly fashion at Stanley, and Ware was mut 


puzzled by it. 


“But they look like nice women!” he exclaimed. 
“They are nice,” explained Stanley. 


Haute, son.” 


But as soon as Ware met one puzzle, another took is 
place. As Mr. Kelland remarks: 
duce Joan of Arc and Robespierre, a St. Louis and a Low 
the Eleventh, a Madame Roland and a Madame du Barty, 
Clémenceau and a Caillaux—which is capable of an 1 
and of a 1014, of the Terror and of Verdun—is not om 
whose complexities can be solved by a twenty-six-yearall 
American in fourteen days. 
impression on France, but France will make a profount 
impression on the American.” 

Finally, after some experience had taught Ware hw 
friendly and how war-lonely many of these French gi 
were, he caught sight of the one destined to take sucht 
prominent place in his life—Andrée. 
restaurant, a very pretty and petite young woman d 
in white and wearing a white tam-o’-shanter; and for sam 
reason she intrigued his interest at once. 
that another day, when he saw her on the street, he ventured 
to speak to her. 

Andrée did not repulse him, but she showed a reserve @® 
a questioning spirit that led him to call her “Mademolsti 
Pourquoi.” One of the first questions she asked him we4 
he were matried. 

Andrée agreed to meet Kendall Ware again, but she W 
not allow him to escort her home. 
stage, he learned, and he took her to a theater. 
men and young girls in America always marry?” she a 
once, apropos of something in the play. 


“Ves,” 


“Tt is very strange. 
“What then?” : 
“A yong man love a yong girl, and a yong girl love 
yong man. They marry, maybe. 
they do not marry. 


isn’t Tem 


“A people which can pt 


The American will make 


He saw her first mé 


She was studying for 


Not so in France—no.” 


It is expensive to marry. 
see each other very often, and he gives her mone 
live. That is well, because they are fidéle.” _ 

Kendall gasped mentally. What would Detroit, what 
his mother, think of such a theory of life as this? 
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CHAPTER V 


ENDALL WARE and Bert Stan- a) 
ley went early to petit déjeuner é = 























in the dining-room of the Union, 

for they had decided to move be- 
e the day’s work began. The waitress laid 
i order-slips on the table, and as she did so, 
endall noticed that her eyes were red and 
ollen with weeping, and that it was with diffi- 
ty that she restrained her sobs. 
“Mademoiselle is sad this morning,” he said 
mpathetically. 


M1) 


1 a Lows “Oui, monsieur—very sad. Oh, it is my 

| Barty,ither. The word came in the night. The 

an 18 ches have killed him.” 

: “a “Poor kid!” said Kendall. It was his first direct contact with 
ie a sadness of war, and it affected him strongly. Evidences of this 





had been all about him, but this was so close. 


profowlir. was the last,” she said, finding comfort in his sympathy. 
_ here were three brothers—” 
are ™ ia its rotten,” Kendall said when she moved away. “Rotten! 
-nch il poor women—”’ 
ce such f Bert made no reply. He was not the sort to voice sympathy if 
first # ‘cl it; nor was he the sort to be moved as Kendall was moved. 
n Ome W2S more objective, less emotional—a trifle boisterous and 
for “muking, and not at all given to peering below the surface of 
happemeients, _It was his motto to take what came and to make the 
> ventuniaist of it, On the whole he was a careless, buoyant, thoughtless 
ss American whose two great objects in life were to get on in 
serve fue World and to have a good time. He had none of the scruples 
demos"@ inhibitions that made Kendall Ware more complex—not that 
uim was “Was unscrupulous, not that he was not an ordinarily square, able, 
ent sort of boy, but there did not reside in him that meticulous 
be 4 ical sense that Kendall had inherited from his mother, and 
Se ich had been softened and made finer by inheritances from his 
ner, 
she Four sons out of one family,” said Kendall, “and there are 


virl love 











busands of such cases, I suppose.” He stopped. “And every 
i killed is not a loss to his mother and sisters alone—but to 
girl he was going to marry or had just married. After this 
» Bert, where in thunder are the girls of France going to find 
bugh husbands to go around?” 












But 
















ney aren't,” Bert said, and then he grinned. “That’s why 
can army is so popular with them. Every one of us is a 
ible husband; ‘so look out, young fellow.” 

+ ion, maybe two million, girls with nobody to marry!” 

*S up to us to do our best to keep them from worrying about 
said Bert characteristically. “Come on; we’ve got to hustle,” 
ied, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Andrée seated herself on the threadbare chair. “Behold! Regard me! 
I am a queen, is it not? It is that you should kneel. Here! At once!” 


They loaded down a taxicab with their trunks and rolls and 
were driven to their new home. The concierge, naively proud of 
having two American officers as her tenants, bustled about them 
in genuine motherly welcome. Kendall liked the brightness of 
her smile—it was so brisk, so alert; he liked her looks as a 
whole. Why, she might have been his aunt, he thought. She had 
the look of an aunt, the sort of aunt a nephew would delight to 
visit. 

“T have your cuisiniére,” she said. “I recommend her. She will 
please the messieurs. But she is large, une bonne femme. She 
comes to-morrow, and she is called Arlette. All things may be 
left to her, do you understand? Yes, yes! Arlette will see to all, 
to the marketing and the accounts—if Messieurs les Officiers de- 
sire. Shall you dine at home to-morrow evening?” 

Bert looked at Kendall. 

“T had an engagement with Madeleine. Don’t see why we 
shouldn’t dine here, though.” 

“Why,” Kendall said hesitatingly, “Andrée said she wanted to 
meet you and Madeleine—and to see the apartment. We might—” 
He was still reluctant, but Bert settled the thing for him out of 
hand. “Dinner for four, if you please. At seven-thirty.” 

“A nice dinner,” Kendall added rather apprehensively. “There 
will be ladies.” 

He watched the concierge’s face to see how this news would 
affect her. Apparently it did not affect her at all. “Of a surety,” 
she said. “Arlette shall be notified.” 

The young men disposed of their traps temporarily and walked 
to their offices. 

“T heard of a bully place to eat,” said Bert. He was always 
finding new and excellent and quaint cafés. “Up on the Rue de 
Richelieu. Marty’s, they call it. A French officer told me about 
it—says it’s mostly patronized by actors from the Comédie and 
artists and newspaper men. Suppose we take a look.” 
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“Suits me,” said Kendall. “Meet you in the Union at seven.” Since he left Andrée the night before, he had been filled yi 
Kendall was more anxious to see Marty’s café than he would uneasiness. Again and again he reviewed his conversation 
have admitted to his friends; as soon as Bert mentioned the fact her and found it disturbing. He had rather lost his head, 
that its habitués were actors, he wanted very badly to go to perceived. He had told her he loved her, when, so he deci 
the place. He wanted to see what French actors were like— to himself, he did not love her in the least; and the fact that 
and actresses. In his whole life he had never seen an actor off had made light of his declaration and had refused to be — : 
the stage, had never been especially curious about them, but the possibility of a so-sudden affection, helped the situation ygeadem 
now it was different. Andrée was going to be an actress if she _ little. - enol. Or 
could, and he wanted to see for himself what sort of creature she Andrée was a foreigner. She was not American, but of om illu 
would be when she achieved her ambition. race, speaking another language. Therefore the idea of manmaesitod, 
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r to him as of the possibilities. He could not imagine 
g a foreigner. Here his mother functioned without 
had been against all foreigners. To her a foreigner 
f freak of nature, a distressing accident. Any- 
who was not English had been guilty of some sort of ob- 
e offense against nature. Of course, there were degrees of 
pa ess —some, like the Chinese, were more guilty than others, 
=e was a difference in degree, and that was all. This was a 
ic act to her, a part of her; and without consciously instruct- 
> Kendall, she had impressed upon him her way of thinking 
‘il it was his own. He did not think of marriage with Andrée 
ny more than he would have thought of eating a rose. 
But he was vaguely uneasy. ; 
At half-past seven Kendall and Bert entered Marty’s some- 
hat difidently, as young men do when they go to a place where 
ey are uncertain just how they should behave. It was a dingy 
tie café, poorly lighted and rather crowded with things. One 
od a sort of bar upon which were piled Jangouste and mel- 
ns, and behind which was Madame, very fat and capable, sur- 
punded by bottles of various kinds, and keeping an efficient eye on 
pr patrons and upon the finances of the institution. A half-parti- 
on of glass separated the bar from the rest of the room, which 
as filled with tables in parallel rows, with a narrow aisle down the 
idle. When filled to capacity, the café might contain as many 


thirty persons. 
Mice welcomed them with a smile and a “Bon 


d not occu | 
nself marryin 
ndrance. She 
ad been 2 sort 0 






soir!” and motioned them to a table. They sat 

down and looked about. Only a few persons were 
sent, but before a stout waitress dressed in black had taken 
ir order, a considerable party entered and took seats directly 
pposite. 
There were four men and two women. Almost simultaneously 
fifth young man entered noisily. He waved his cane in the 
ras he hobbled in, for he had an artificial leg, and shouted 
petings to everybody. He was rather tall and very thin and 
e, but exceedingly jaunty. His felt hat, a disreputable af- 
ir, was askew on his head, and there was something rakish even 
bout his limp. With many gestures and apparent great excite- 
ent he rushed from one table to the other, shaking hands with 
rerybody, and once in a while stooping to kiss a girl on the 
heek. Everybody laughed with him and at him. At last his 
es perceived Kendall.and Bert, and he came lunging across to 


em. 
\ “Ha!” he shouted throatily. “Americans! Welcome! I shall 
at your table, and we shall be acquainted, is it not? You see I 
pik Engleesh ver’ fine. Behol’, I shall sit here.” 
“Have nothing to do with him,” a handsome young man called 
Kendall in French. “He thinks you have sugar!” And every- 
bdy laughed. 
The young man leaped to his feet, waved his arms above his 
ad and glared at his accuser. “Bah!” he shouted explosively. 
ou are nothing!” And he sat down suddenly, apparently for- 
ting the whole incident, for he leaned over the table to Kendall 
d said: “It is an argument—yes. You shall decide, is it not? 
foolish argument! Behol’: if there is a king in Siam—eh, you 
pserve?—and he is rich, oh, ver’, ver’ rich. You onderstand? 
ts? Also, if there is a—what you call—a electric button here—” 
€ tumed wildly and shoved his thumb against the partition as 
he were ringing an electric bell. “If I could so to press this 
utton—do you onderstand?—and thees king in Siam is dead— 
A, queek, sudden, like thees!” He caught a long thumb-nail 
ainst his upper teeth and snapped it. “So! Now, then, if I 
a so to push the button and thees king is dead, and all his 
ney is mine—the argument, messieurs, is—shall I do it? Voila!” 
t leaned back and regarded them gravely. 
“Give it a push,” said Bert. 
Ah, you theenk!” He leaped again to his feet and extended 
B hand across the table to Bert, who took it and shook hands 
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—— Bt embarrassedly. 

am Jacques,” said the young man. “We must to know one 
filled her. You are named—ah, Monsieur Bert... . . Monsieur 
tion Wierda. Ha! All my frien’s there, regard! Méessieurs Bert and 
head, Hien-< —my frien’s! My frien’s—Messieurs Bert and Ken-dall. 
> deca We are acquaint’, is it not? So! You see that yong man 





I soup on his coat. He is Monsieur Robert, great comedian 
Comédie Francaise. Oui, he make the first prize at the 
le one year ago. That other, with the hair so. He is 
mgo'. Oui! Also an actor, but not a comedian. He does so.” 
ews illustrated by scowling horribly in imitation of the tragic 
“He also make the first prize at the Académie before 
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two year. They are ver’ clever.” Both young men so described 
got to their feet and came across to shake hands. “Those others,” 
continued Jacques in full voice, “are jus’ boys an’ girl’. You 
onderstand? Not anybody. ‘That one who look so jealous at 
hees girl—he make the dress for ladies. Oui. He have much 
money, but no brains.” At this mot everybody shouted with 
laughter, and the girl who accompanied the maker of dresses dis- 
entangled herself from him and came across to sit down by Ken- 
dall, putting her cheek up to him. 

“She wants you should kees,” said Jacques; and Kendall shame- 
facedly planted a hurried kiss on her cheek. ‘And now you shall 
see—thees yong man with her, he is ver’ jealous. Perhaps he 
shall beat her w’en they arrive at home. Oui!” 





tended his case toward the young actors across the 

aisle. They were real American cigarettes, one of which 
will do more to carry you into the good graces of a poilu than many 
bottles of vin ordinaire. Both young men came across, not too 
eagerly, and helped themselves. Monsieur Robert, the younger, 
and a very handsome, boyish, pleasing young man, seated him- 
self in the chair the dressmaker’s companion had just vacated. He 
understood a word of English, but dared not venture to speak it; 
he was, however, exceedingly cordial in French. Kendall managed 
to understand most that he said. It was a very laughable but 
somewhat risqué account of a conversation he had essayed with an 
Englishwoman during a recent engagement in London, carried on 
through the agency of a dictionary. Purely through accident, 
the young man’s finger had pointed to a certain word when it 
should have been directed to quite another—with the result that 
he received a sound box on the ear. He told the thing with such 
boyish delight, and with such naive joy in the outraged prudery of 
the Englishwoman, that Kendall laughed as he had laughed at 
nothing tor months. This pleased the young actor. If Kendall had 
been diplomatically angling for Monsieur Robert’s friendship, he 
could not have contrived better. 

Suddenly he remembered Andrée. ‘You must know a famous 
actor,” she had commanded him. Andrée desired the good offices 
of an actor in her effort to enter the Académie—and this young 
gentleman had carried off the first prize in that national institution 
but a year before. Kendall regarded Monsieur Robert with new 
interest. 

While Kendall and Monsieur Robert made merry if difficult 
conversational progress, Bert was instructing Jacques in colloquial 
American in a manner to which his rather grotesque sense of 
humor was peculiarly adapted. “If you meet a lady,” he was 
saying, “and she bids you good afternoon, the thing to say if you 
want to be polite is: ‘Go jump in the lake.’ Of course, you don’t 
say this to a lady the first time you meet her, because it is rather 
friendly, but possibly the second time. Do you understand?” 

“But surely! ‘Go jump in the lake.’ Ah, it has a sound, has it 
not? I like that.” He stood up, placed his hand on his heart 
and bowed to Bert profoundly. “Ah, madame,” he said in honeyed 
tones, “you should go to jump in the lake. Is it so you say it? 
It is a phrase. I shall remember it. And what does one say if—” 

Kendall lost the next lesson, for Monsieur Robert arose and 
shook hands warmly. “I hope you shall dine here often,” he said. 
“Me, I always dine here. So we shall become better acquainted.” 


C) cr wit of the company departed for their theaters 


K viene proffered a cigarette to Jacques, and then ex- 


or with their actor companions, or to write their 

criticisms; and as they went out laughing and 
jostling, each stopped at the table of the Americans to shake 
hands. It was all very genial and companionable,—a sort of 
family affair—but very un-American and droll. 

Kendall and Bert took their departure soon afterward. The 
evening was rather hot, but they determined to walk home, a dis- 
tance of a couple of miles. As they were passing the Hotel Wag- 
ram, Kendall glanced inside and saw, standing just within the 
lobby, the Miss Knox who had been his playmate on the voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

“Wait a minute. Here’s a girl I know,” he said to Bert, and 
led his companion inside. 

“Well, Captain Ware!” she exclaimed. 
should ever see you again. What have you been doing? 
you been to the front?” 

“No. I’m anchored in Paris. And you?” 

“T’ve been down at Tours, but now I’ve been ordered to report 
at headquarters here. I don’t know where I shall be sent.” 

“Better get assigned to Paris,” he said rashly. “Then we can 
play around together.” 


“T was wondering if I 
Have 
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“I don’t know. Id rather be nearer things. It’s more in- 
teresting.” 

“Anyhow, you'll be here a day or two. Can’t you take dinner 
with me to-mor—” He stopped, hesitated, got a bit red, and 
finished lamely, ‘“—soon?” 

“It looks as if I might have competition as a playmate,” she 
said dryly. “Is she nice? Who is she? Red Cross or Y. M. 
ae Ve 

“Neither.” 

She laughed. “And your French is so miserable!” 
“How do you talk to her?” 

“She speaks some English,” said Kendall, falling into a trap 
which had not been set for him, and Bert and Maude Knox 
laughed as he reddened with embarrassment. 

“Is she pretty?” Miss Knox demanded of Bert. 

“T don’t think so,” Bert said solemnly. “He keeps her under 
cover. She must be homely, or he’d let her be seen.” 

“Now I wont buy you a dinner,” Kendall said. 

“When I am so hungry!” she said dolefully. 

“Don’t blame Ken,” Bert said. “She hardly lets him have an 
evening to himself.” 

“Well,” said Miss Knox, “if you do get a night off, I'll be glad 
to see you. Probably I wont be here but a couple of days, though. 
You come too, Captain Stanley, if you like.” 

“And pay for half of the dinner,” said Bert. “That’s fair. 
Half the young lady, half the dinner-check. Simple justice.” 

“Now I’ve got to run up to my room. I think—mind, I only 
think—I’m going to have a bath. If the bathtub is still there, 
and if the water hasn’t stopped running, and if a few other 
things haven’t happened to the plumbing. Good night. Don’t 
think of coming, Captain Ware, if it will make any trouble with 
your friend.” 

The two young officers walked on up the street. Kendall did 
not feel like talking. He was thinking about Andrée and com- 
paring her with Maude Knox. He was wondering what Andrée 
would think of Maude, and what Maude would think of Andrée. 
Also he wondered a bit what Maude thought about /:im, and what 
sort of affair she believed him to be carrying on with Andrée. 
Not that it mattered to him in the least what she thought; but— 

At last they stood before the building in which their apartment 
was located. Bert pulled the bell, and presently the lock clicked. 
They pushed open the huge door and stepped into the blackness of 
the court, lighting matches to find the light-button. It was a 
climb of four flights to their rooms, which they entered with 
some pride of possession, and sat down to have a final smoke 
before going to bed. 

“I wonder what the concierge will say to our bringing the girls 
here for dinner to-morrow night,” Kendall said, for the point still 
worried him. 

“Young man,” said Bert drowsily, “you aren’t in Detroit. Go 
to the window and reassure yourself. This is Paris.” 


she said. 


CHAPTER VI 


some one shuffling about his room, It was a woman, and 

she was moving toward the door with his shoes in her 
hand, and for an instant he wondered if he were in the presence 
of some new sort of burglar. The woman was short and very fat, 
with a large head scantily covered by that colored hair which 
does not turn white at sixty. Her face was broad; her nose was 
broad, and had a peculiar and laughable up-tilt; her mouth was 
broad, and her eyes were very large and kindly. She had one 
generous double chin and a quite respectable growth of whiskers. 
Her eyes and her nose were the most notable features. One liked 
her eves, and one could not help laughing at her nose. As a com- 
plete figure she was droll. 

She saw that he was awake and grinned timidly. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” she said, and then, wagging his shoes, 
followed her greeting by a torrent of French in which the word 
cire occurred frequently. She spoke very rapidly and was unin- 
telligible to Kendall. 

“Arlette?” he asked. 

“Oui, je suis Arlette,” she said with a broad grin of delight, and 
then scudded through the door suddenly as if she had been over- 
taken by a fit of embarrassment. 

Kendall got out of bed and called Bert, who was still asleep. 

“Hey, somebody’s swiped my shoes,” he heard presently. 

“Shut up,” said Kendall, going into his friend’s room. “It’s 
Arlette. I saw her sneaking out with mine when I woke up.” 


K some one was awakened next morning by the sound of 














The Little Moment of Happinggy Cl 





“Arlette? Oh, she’s here, eh? What’s she want with my gp 
I’ve heard these French cooks could-——” a 

But just then Arlette pushed the door open, regardless of 
state of her young employers’ toilets, and deposited the ch 
on the floor, carefully cleaned and polished. . 

The boys looked at each other, weighing this event in the j 
of their experience with American domestics. It was s0 supp 
ing as to be upsetting. 

“Seventy francs a month—including shines,” said Bert, 

“And seventy francs is fourteen dollars.” 

“And my mother pays her cook twelve a week—and jj 
another girl to wait on the cook! Come to France to solye; 
domestic-servant problem! I wonder if she bathes us,” 


“| hurried into their clothes and went to the ¢ 







ing-room, where a great pitcher of chocolate stoo 

the center of the table, flanked by a pot of jam; 
a basket of rolls. On each plate was a bowl—not a cup. Are 
entered and stood against the table’s edge, from whence 
looked first at the food and then at her employers. She poing 
accusingly at the comfiture and said: “Abricot!” 

“Apricot, eh? Trés bien.” f 

“Mais non, messieurs. Mais non! It is not well. Oh. | 
price—it is terrific, it is wicked! Of a surety, you are roble \ 
We shall have no more. Messieurs les Officiers shall not s9 . 
robbed. I shall see well to it. But I was directed to pro 
confiture!” She crossed her pudgy hands on her ample stoma 
and rolled her eyes to heaven, calling upon Divinity to witn 
that apricot jam at four francs a jar was a thing to excite hor 
in any well-regulated and economical mind. 

Kendall strove to comfort her, but it was impossible, } 
quantity of assurances that it was trés bien could remove hermit 
from the enormity of the cost of that delicacy, and she wents 
shaking her head and muttering and sniffling a trifle. In a mom 
she reéntered to ask what was desired for dinner. It was thei 
and the last time she mace such an inquiry. In the futures 
made suggestions herself, but never did she ask outright ¥ 
these strange young savages would have to eat. 

“Poulet,” said Bert. “Chicken.” 

Arlette rested ker hands on her hips and stared at him aghi 
She repeated the word after him as if unwilling to believes 
a thing had been mentioned in her presence. “Poulet? Pow 
Non, non, non! But no. It is too dear. . The cost, consider 
cost! Veal, perhaps, but never pullet.” 

“Young ladies are coming, and we wish a suitable dinner,” 
Bert. 

“But pullet-—oh, no! There shall be a suitable dinner, | 
there shall not be pullet. It is a thing unthinkable—at the pm 
Before the war—yes; but now! Mon Dieu, do the Amen 
officers consider what price is demanded for pullet?” 

The American officers did not; nor did Arlette enlighten the 
but she continued stubbornly to refuse to procure it. 
shrugged his shoulders. “It looks as if we were going to be™ 
pecked,” he said ruefully. 

Bert laughed. “Anyhow, we get no chicken. 
can have a salad.” 

Yes, a salad was thinkable, and even string beans or @ 
flower or peas—but pullet! Arlette’s mind refused to be dive 
from pullet. 

“Very well, then,” Bert said. “Whatever you want, Ad 
You’re the boss. But get enough for four.” 

Arlette turned around and made for the door again, but pat 
on the threshold to turn and stare at them unbelievingly, 
to utter in a voice of anguish the word “poulet.” 








I wonder if 





he saw a tiny, big-eyed face suddenly whisk ot 


A S Kendall left the dining-room and went for bis 
sight around the corner of the hall which led tod 








kitchen. It had been the merest glimpse, such as 4 belie 
mortal might hope some day to catch of a fairy. 

“Hey, there!” he called in English, for he had a WaY "i “Bonjoy 
children, and children had a way with him. There was 9 Rr face ye 
sponse, so he gave chase. The fairy had scudded into the kitc@liith him pr 
and was standing close to Arlette, concealing herself mt How is y 





woman’s ample skirts. Arlette gazed at him with some app 
sion as he came into the little kitchen, wondering, doubtless, 
these barbarians would do to her for bringing a child into! 
lair, but a sight of his face reassured her. And she smiled! 
dubiously and placed her pudgy hand on the little girl’s heat. 
Kendall got down on one knee and held out his han¢& 
“Bonjour, mademoiselle!” he said. 
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“And what is your age?” 
Kendall asked the Zhild. 3 

“Eight years, monsieur.” 

“And no husband! Would 
you like an American husband, 
mademoiselle >” 














“p.. 2 
. eesiow, monsieur,” she said with the cunningest little lisp, 
thee aga and a little frightened, and she shook hands 
, y: 
“How is your husband and all the family?” Ken asked. 
ces opened wide,—blue and sweet they were,—and she 
aha to ee before replying. “But, monsieur, I have not 
AQ is ? You must find a husband. What, at your 
. » 4, la, la, Ja! And what is Mademoiselle’s age?” Ken- 
the child. ‘ 
_ eat years, monsieur.” 


He shook his head. “And no husband! Would you like an 
American husband, mademoiselle?” 

“Oh, yes. monsieur. The Americans, they are very nice.” 

She was the tiniest of mites, with such a creamy-pink com- 
plexion as Ken had never seen. Her face was oval, and beautiful 
with a fairylike childish beauty that deserved to be immortalized 
by some master of the brush and canvas. He looked from her 
to Arlette, and was unwilling to admit a relationship between 
them, or the possibility that this sprite could ever grow with the 
weight of years_and labor to resemble the old woman. He wanted 
to kiss her; he wanted to kiss her on those little lips, parted a 
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trifle now in her interest, but usually resting so lightly the one 
upon the other with the merest pursing which seemed to say they 
were made for kisses. He drew her to him, and she came diffi- 


dently but not bashfully, and he lifted her to his knee. She 
seemed almost to be without weight. 

“How do you name yourself?” he asked. 
“Arlette,” she said. 

“My granddaughter,” the elder Arlette explained. “Her father 


is a prisoner of war in Germany—in consequence of which her 
mother is dead.” 

“Pauvire mignon!” he said, and drew her close to him. 

She looked up into his face briefly, and then, for the first time, 
she smiled. 

“You will come often to see me,” he said. “We must be 
friends—and then, who knows, but I may have to take you to 
America with me. You have no husband; I have no wife. I shall, 
perhaps, ask your grandmother for your hand.” 

“Yes, monsieur, I shall come often if Monsieur permits. 
I shall sing for Monsieur.” 

“T shall like that. And now let me see your hand. Some- 
thing is the matter with it.” He examined her palm gravely, then 
placed a franc upon it and closed her fingers tightly. “There, 
that will cure it, I think. And you will not forget me—and you 
will think about going back to America with me?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” she said very gravely. 


And 


ENDALL rejoined Bert, and they walked together to 

K the Etoile and down the Champs Elysées to the hotel 

which sheltered the huge office staff of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Paris. 

“T hope everything goes off right to-night,” said Kendall, who 
was still a trifle dubious despite Andrée’s expressed desire to meet 
Bert and his friend. 

“Sure! We'll make it a regular party,” Bert said confidently. 
“What’s worrying you?” 

“You never can tell how strange girls will get on together.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Madeleine will get on with anybody. See you 
at the house at seven.” 

Promptly at seven Kendall was awaiting Andrée at the entrance 
to the Metro in the Place de la Concorde, and promptly at the 
hour she appeared, walking leisurely, as she always seemed to do, 
and with an air of not seeing him at all until she was very close 
to him—an air which he came to associate with their meetings. 
There was something diffident about it, something modest and 
maidenly that he liked. Then she would pause, always hesitatingly 
as if she rather doubted her welcome, and look up into his face 
without the vestige of a smile, expecting him to extend his hand; 
and then she would shake hands very gravely. It was always so. 

“You have made much work to-day? You are fatigué?” she 


asked. 
“But no. And you?” 
“T have been—what do you say?—ennuyée?” 
“Bored.” 


“Yes, yes, bored. Have you thought of me?” 

He had intended to be most circumspect, to make no repetitions 
of his half-joking declaration of their last meeting, but with her 
delightful presence beside him, with that half-veiled, appealing 
glance from her darkly shadowed eyes, resolutions were forgotten. 

“T’ve thought of nothing else,” he said, and was near the truth. 

“But no,” she shook her head childishly, “you have not thought 
of me at all. It is not possible.” 

“T thought of you when I got up; I thought of you all the 
morning; I thought of you at noon, and all the afternoon—and I 
am thinking of you now.” 

She laughed quietly. The drollery of his protestation pleased 
her and made her gay. Thereafter it became a formula, a sort 
of ritual. She would ask him if he had thought of her, and he 
would recite: “When I got up, all the morning, at noon, all the 
afternoon.” And always she would laugh as if it were very new 
and very funny and very delightful. : 

“Where do we go?” she said, as he took his place by her side. 

“To dine with Arlette.” 

“With Arlette! Who is this Arlette?” 

“My cook,” he said. 

“At your apartment?” 

“Ves,” 

“T do not know—” . 

“Bert and Madeleine are coming too. You said you wanted to 
know them.” 

“VYes—yes. I will know them. 
Madeleine, does your friend love her?” 


And this yong girl, this 


The Little Moment of Happing 


He spread his hands and shrugged his shoulders. 
I know?” 

i y has not told you? He is your friend and has not told yoy 

‘No.” = 

“Have you told him about me?” 

“A little, not much.” 

“Pourquoi?” 

“Mademoiselle Pourquoi! 
business.” 

“Oh, I do not understand, I do not understand.” She Clasp 
hands together with mock despair, and with the quaintest « 
pression of bafflement on her face. “I do not understand, jj 
ver’ difficult, ver’ difficult!” ; 

“Shall we take the Metro or a taxi?” 

“The Metro, of a certainty. It arrives, does it not? And 4 
taxi, oh, it is very dear.” 

“You're a great little economist,” he said laughingly, but ney 
theless wonderingly. American girls had never been so carefyly 
choose the less expensive of two methods. 


. S they were descending into the Metro, they cay 


“How sho | 











































Oh, because you were none of } 


suddenly face to face with Maude Knox, and Ka 

dall felt himself blushing hotly, and was ashamed, 
himself for it; so he blushed even more hotly than before, 5 
stopped determinedly, and held Andrée’s arm. 

“Miss Knox,” he said, “I want you to meet Mademoiselle 
He hesitated, for he did not know Andrée’s family name, Th 
piece of ignorance had never presented itself to him before, Sy 
had been Andrée to him, and nothing more. She had needed 
other name. “I want you to meet Mademoiselle Andrée,” } 
finished rather defiantly. 

The girls looked at each other, Miss Knox with a humom 
twinkle in her eye, but nevertheless with a glint of keen appraisi 
Andrée rather timidly, as if she would like to hide behind Kend 
as little Arlette had hidden behind her grandmother’s skirts th 
morning, and peer out big-eyed at this woman of another race, 

Maude Knox extended her hand. “Delighted!” she said, a 
smiled. 

“Mademoiselle is very agreeable,” said Andrée, but she did m 
smile; instead she studied Miss Knox’s face intently and gravel 

“There’s our train,” said Kendall, at a loss how otherwise 
proceed with the conversation, and he snatched Andrée a 
before another word could be exchanged. Maude Knox sim 
looking after them with a smile that had in it a hint of som 
thing that was not humor, that mingled curiosity with pique. 

Andrée and Kendall alighted from the Metro at the Etoile a 
walked to the apartment. He was rather taken aback to see 
concierge sweeping the walk in front of the entrance, for hel 
hoped subconsciously to smuggle Andrée in without being s# 
He could hardly have explained this had he been asked. 
he need not have been apprehensive. The concierge stopp 
peered at Andrée keenly for a second, then smiled and bade ie 
good day. Kendall did not know it, but Andrée had been inspettt 
and had passed the inspection handsomely. Andrée, howe 
was well aware of it. 


showed Andrée into their salon with something 
flourish. She stood looking about her at the mas 
gilt furniture, at the large bronze statue of Diana with a 
arrow in her hand which stood on a pedestal in a corner, and # 
bronze monstrosity depicting Ceres which, half life-size, 0 
weighted the mantel. Her little nose was curling. 
“Oh,” she said in disappointment, “thees is not good. No, 
It is ver’ bad.” F 
“Tt is sort of fussy,” said Kendall, more than half afraid 
she would take fright at so much wretched taste on exhibit 
and refuse to remain. She seemed of a mind to beat a meu 
“But don’t blame me for it,” he hastened to say. “It ism!! 
furniture, you know. This is a furnished apartment, mewblé, } 
know. I don’t like these gimcracks any better than you do, but 
couldn’t help it.” 
Andrée continued to shake her head dolefully; then her 
spied a sort of throne between the windows, a fearful example | 
what a piece of furniture can be, and clapped her hands wa 
childish delight. “Oh, it ees for me. See!” She ran toit® 
seated herself on the threadbare chair, her tiny feet dang 
above the floor. “Behold! Regard me! I am a queen, is t™® 
You have not the manners. It is that you should kneel. He 
At once!” 
Laughingly he humored her whim, (Continued om page ® 


Bits: and Madeleine had not arrived, and Kena 
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ONLY rarely is it given a magazine to publish a story that plumbs the 
depths of human nature—the real human nature behind, and below smug 
conventional respectability, such as this by an author we may call our own. 
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, but neve ” Pere is I Id b 

, VENABLE slept peace- t ted b the fall term of his court. It wou ea 

0 careful a -tet is to say, te B at cfiustoane 7 busy day. Judge Venable had gone to bed 
peace as he slept. The peace was WILLIAM OBERHARDT early, in preparation for it. ; 

they all his own, for it did not extend Across the deep and placid pool of his 

. pa ie to anyone within reach of his deep-mouthed snores. The rooms  somnolent peace brushed a ripple. And from the bottom of that 


: : : : ae i 2 ze V le’s soul rose a few inches into the 
ither side of his bedchamber, therefore, were unoccupied at restful pool Judge Venab s 
— teh And the wife of his bosom slept three rooms off. Other- troublous strata of dreams! He was a schoolboy again, and the 


wise this story would not be written. ; academy bully was trying to force a sickeningly pungent apple down 
smoiselle-¥m Judge Venable slept peacefully because he had stolid nerves his protesting throat. His jaws were locked shut, and the half- 
1ame, Twgpand a splendid digestion and no man’s-size worries and a fat rotted apple smeared wetly his lips and nose. Its reek filled his 
before. culm bank-balance—and because, also, his conscience was white-clean. nostrils, and it nauseated him. ; we? 

1 needed gl For nearly three hours he had slumbered thus to-night, his As the fumes crawled to his brain, Venable grew dizzy. Then 


Andrée” classic face in icy repose, his powerful body lax, his echoing snores the dream melted, and once more he slept like the dead. But 

’ “Bireverberantly rhythmic. To-morrow was to mark the opening of presently, dreams began to vex him again—annoying dreams, 
a humoroy 
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Judge Venable was perched on a heavy chair. His wrists were strapped to the chair- 
ams. Jn front of him lounged a man. In one hand he dandled a revolver. “Well?” said 
Judge Venable sharply. ‘Well, Phil, old friend?” suavely returned the other. 
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wherein unseen giants were hauling him about, lifting him from 
the springy softness of his bed out into the damp chill of the 
night—doing bothersome things to his hands and feet. 

Judge Venable drowsily summoned his iron will-power and 
bade it shake him free of his dream-tormentors. But so deep 
was he mired in the slough of sleep that at first his will fought 
for him in vain. Then the chill of the night began to bite irto 
his silk-pajamaed body. And he knew he must have kicked off 
the bed-coverings. A pettish anger jogged his mist-hung brain, 
clearing it. With a final effort of will he opened his eyes wide. 
And at what he saw, the sleep-haze vanished, leaving him alert 
and wide awake. 

Apart from a sickish sensation in the pit of the stomach and a 
slight whirling of the brain, Judge Venable was wholly himself. 
So entirely was he master of his faculties, indeed, that his sub- 
conscious mind was able to take in, not only every detail of the 
scene before him, but also the fact that a vague applelike fra- 
grance hung in the air—an odor he recognized as that of chloroform. 

To his right stood the bed, its covers jumbled into a snarled 


mud. 


ill-fitting. 





“Dear >” said the woman's voice outside, “‘is anything the matter? | heard you 
moving around your room. Shall | come in and read till you're drowsy 
again?” . . .. Barret jammed the pistol-muzzle against the Judge’s abdomen. 





heap at its foot. The night-light above its headboard had }p 
switched on, throwing the details of the room into dim Visibility 
On the floor lay a sodden lump of handkerchief, e 
chloroform. The window over the veranda-roof was wide open 
it had been left three parts shut,—and a 
ing in. 

Judge Venable himself was perched in extreme 
a heavy chair, in the middle of the room. His first motion showed 
him his wrists were strapped to the chair-arms, and his ankles » 
its stout lower rung. He was quite helpless. 

Directly in front of him, in a lighter but far more comfortably 
chair, lounged a man. 
Judge, and waiting for that eminent jurist to recover his sleep 
and-drug-dazed senses. 7 
lorn-looking derby rested on the back of his head. 
dirty and frayed; he wore no tie; his clothes were rumpled, shiny 
His boots were patched; their soles were caked wij 
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still damp wij 
gust of wind was eddy 
discomfort q 


CS ty 


The man sat complacently facing th 


The visitor was shabbily dressed, A jm 
His collar wa 


A blob of mud also marred the white woodwork of the 


ce 











sill of the open window. 


The intruder himself was large and gaunt, 
complexion had the pasty look known to socilog. 
cal writers as “prison pallor,” and he stood in grog 
need of a shave. His eyes were deep-set ay 
haggard. In one dirty hand he dandled acrogs hy 
knee a serviceable-looking revolver, the long bard 
of which glistened blue in the half-light—and whid 
the Judge recognized as a weapon he always key 
at night on the stand beside his bed. 

For a long minute Venable’s blinking eye 
focused bewilderedly upon his guest. The latter 
returned the dull gaze with bland amusement, 

But as the Judge’s throat-muscles tightened 
preparatory to a shout for help, the intruder’s dee 
set eyes lost their smile. The loose-held revolve 
was pivoted toward Venable’s chest. The shou 
died stillborn. 

“Well?” said Judge Venable sharply, fighting 
back his fear, yet unconsciously speaking na 
undertone. 

“Well, Phil, old friend?” suavely returned tk 
other in the same low-pitched voice. “You seem 
surprised at my call.” 

And for a moment surprise actually did hol 
Judge Venable mute. Except for his wife, them 
were not three people left on earth who now 
adays called him “Phil.” Moreover, this shabby 
invader of his home spoke with the English ang 
the intonation of an educat © man, not with tt 
slurring diction of a slum-dweller. More in per 
plexity than in fright, the Judge peered closely init 
the gaunt, unshaven face. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Why,” answered the shabby man carelessly, 
“just for the present, let’s say I’m a Disappoi 
ment. I’m a Disappointment to several people 
most of all, to myself. But we'll come to tht 
presently. Among others, I’m a Disappointmetl 
to my kind hosts at the local jail. Because 


trial was set for to-morrow, they moved me, it} 


night, to another tier, to a cell with such an # 
surdly old-fashioned lock that it would have bet 
a crime against Opportunity not to break out. Yé 
I’m afraid I’m a bitter Disappointment to the ja 
people—as they are due to find out, in the mom 
ing.” 

“Then you’re a—” , 

“A Disappointment,” supplied the man. “Tm 
Disappointment to the district attorney too, I sup 
pose. For the case against me was so clear i 
even a small-city prosecutor could hardly fail 
get a conviction. I’m a Disappointment to 
attorney they assigned to me, too, I’m afraid. 
had worked up a beautiful appeal to the jury. 
rehearsed it to me yesterday, in the counsel-100® 
and coached me as to the place where I ws® 
dissolve into tears of remorse. Most of al 
cept to myself—I’m a Disappointment to % 
Phil. For I’m sure you had counted on 3™ 
night’s sleep. You were snoozing so vocally # 
merrily when I came in! And it must 
Disappointment to have your own artillery tum 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


‘ast you, as I've had to turn this gun—and to be doped with 
chloroform from your own medicine-chest, poured on one of 
r own silk handkerchiefs. You'll note I’ve used four more 
yo hose luxurious big silk handkerchiefs from your chiffonier 
er to tie you to the chair. It must be a Disappointment, 
_ a judge to be arraigned, like this, before a housebreaker. 
oe to have come before you for trial to-morrow, you know.” 
“To-morrow?” queried Judge be 
king in upon the satirica 
hang Then you must be Jonas 
Derrick, the forger. ae 

“‘Alleved’ forger, my dear Phil, 

sy eomrected the visitor. “ ‘Al- 
leged’ forger. Why, man, where is 
your judicial temperament? Where S 
your knowledge of law? Don’t you 
know it’s distinctly libelous to refer 
joa man as a forger until a jury of his 
peers has formally convicted him of 
the crime? More than one newspaper 
has lost a heavy libel-suit through just 
such carelessness. But I didn’t expect 
that kind of a blunder from a judge— 
least of all, from a judge as renowned 
for uprightness and fairness as the 
Honorable Philip Augustus Venable. 
It’s a sad commentary on the frame 
of mind you were going to bring to 
bear on my case to-morrow. Really, 
Phil, I’m pained. At heart you haven't 
changed an atom in thirty years. Or is 
it twenty-nine years? My memory 
for details is not as good as it was.” 

“You speak as if you had known me 
before,” said Judge Venable, interest 
in his visitor surmounting fear. “Did 
I defend you, as a young man?” 

“No,” replied the shabby man, “you 
didn't. That’s why I’m here to-night. 
In fact, that’s why I was in jail to- 
night. That is why a number of things 
have happened to me, that ought not 
to have happened. You didn’t defend 
me. You were on the other side.” 

“I was prosecutor?” queried the 
Judge. “That must have been in--” L 

“No,” was the drawlingly cryptic 
answer, “you were not the prosecutor. You were the criminal.” 

Judge Venable’s broad white forehead puckered. Apparently, 
this man was a lunatic or else a pointless joker. Venable’s flash 
of curiosity died away. Indeed, he wondered that he could have 
forgotten, momentarily, his own parlous plight, so far as to yield 
to the odd feeling of interest his caller had inspired in him. At 
dead of night, he, an honored judge, was sitting tied to a chair, 
threatened by an armed man who confessed himself a jailbreaker. 
se — no time for bandying idle questions. And yet— 

€ stared more closely at his wholly unaccountable visitor. But 
the latter’s face was hazy in the half-light. Venable clearly re- 
called the crime for which the escaped prisoner was to have stood 
trial before him on the morrow. It was a peculiarly daring and 
dever bit of forgery, involving a fairly large sum. 
a. a been a gang of swindlers. They had operated 
ong rich farmers on the outskirts of this county seat in which 
Venable lived. They had secured the signatures of one such 
farmer to a contract promising to pay for a set of “installment” 
oan te document had been skillfully altered—allegedly— 
us Jonas Derrick, into a sight draft for five thousand dollars. 
ck had been arrested when he presented the draft for pay- 
ment at the = sage His accomplices had gotten away. 
es, resumed the shabby man, “you were the criminal, Phil. 
Not € prosecutor. It was you who first turned me into a Dis- 
oo * oy aannaages to the mother who loved me, and 
girt 1 wanted to marry. My mother didn’t live long enough 
to suffer as much as she might, and the girl seems to have gotten 
~ her disappointment. In fact; she married, within a year: 
Married a clever young lawyer from hereabouts, a promising 
Young legal sprig, Philip Augustus Venable, by name.” 
silken Judge started violently—so violently, indeed, that the 
bonds cut painfully into his ankles and wrists. 
is the only bright spot in the whole silly tragedy,” went 
wlingly sardonic voice. “She married you, and she grew 


oo 








on the 
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And she became a social uplifter and a 
speechifier and all that. You see, I’ve read of her, from time to 
time, and studied her pictures in the papers. Yes, I’m glad I 
didn’t marry her—mighty glad, Phil, if you'll pardon me for say- 
ing so.” 

But Judge Venable did not answer. He did not hear. His 
head was thrust forward, turtlelike. He was gaping into the dim- 
seen, sneering face of the visitor. 

“Jack Barret!” he sputtered at last, 
unbelieving. “Jack Barret! You’re 
not—you can’t be Jack Barret?” 

“No,” denied the other, his thin lips 
writhing, “I’m not. I’m Jonas Derrick. 
I haven’t been Jack Barret for twenty- 
odd years—thanks to you!” 

“Jack Barret!” mumbled the Judge 
again, dumfounded. 

“T used to share this room with 
you, that time my mother was in the 
hospital,’ remarked Barret, scarce ob- 
serving his host’s amazement. “Do 
you remember? It was your room, 
even in those days, and you showed 
me how you got in and out of here, 
late at night, when you wanted your 
parents to think you’d gone to bed at 
nine—by the trellis work, up the ve- 
randa post, where you had screwed the 
lateral iron bars to the wood, under- 
neath the vines, to make an invisible 
ladder for you. I suppose it’s a good 
many years since you used that ladder, 
Phil. But in case you ever need to 
use it again, it’s still in good shape. 
I know, for I came in that way. And 
that’s the way I’m going out after— 
after I do what I came to do. You 
wont know it then, perhaps. So I tell 
you, now.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Judge Venable, stirred by the vague 
hint. 

Steady his voice as he would, it still 
shook perceptibly. 

“Let’s talk of something pleasanter 

i —for you,” politely urged Barret, 
waving one unwashed hand in depreca- 
tion, ‘about the dear old boyhood days, for instance. That’s 
what I came here to talk about. By the way, Phil, you’ve been 
too well-bred to comment on it, but you must have noticed that 
I’m pretty dirty and disreputable and badly dressed. You see, 
the public bath in the jail was more than I could stand. And 
they wouldn’t let me have a razor. Besides, my clothes are the 
ones I wore when I was trying to impress the honest grangers, and 
so they weren’t much to look at, even before they’d been slept 
in so often. I don’t like to look like this, especially at a reunion 
with a dear old chum. Will you excuse.me for a few minutes? 
And in the meantime,” he added, almost in a tone of tender caress, 
“will you please try very hard to remember that I’ll blow a hole 
in the top of your pompous head if you cry out or make any kind 
of noise?” 


CO “Sonas'D the long-barreled revolver with him, 


fat and grenadierlike. 


— 





“Jonas Derrick” crossed to the adjacent bathroom 

and switched on its light. Presently the listening 
Judge heard the rush of water in the tub, followed by a guarded but 
joyous splashing. Later the rub-rub-rub of a rough towel over 
wet flesh reached Venable’s ears, and then the slapping sound of 
a razor against a strop. 

Ten minutes afterward, a whitish body reéntered the bedroom, 
accompanied by an odor of bath-salts and witch-hazel. 

“Still keep your underclothes in the bottom drawer of your 
chiffonier, Phil?” cheerily questioned Barret, fumbling with the 
drawer. “Oh, yes, here they are. And silk, too! Just as they used 
to be! Lord, but it will feel good to be in silk underclothes and 
silk socks again! Just as it feels good to have a hot bath and 
a rubdown and a clean shave once more. Isn’t it lucky we are 
so near of a size? This excellently tailored suit on the frame 
here will fit me almost as well as it fits you. I can’t say I admire 
your taste in ties; I never did. But they’re better than none. 
And the shoes are good enough to make up for the ugly necktie.” 
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As he talked, he had been dressing rapidly. And in another 
minute or two he stood clothed from head to foot in Judge 
Venable’s own irreproachable attire. The man stretched himself 
in lazy comfort and viewed his changed appearance in the pier- 
glass. Nodding approval of what he saw there, he moved over 
to the wall-desk, pulled open one of its drawers and groped for 
the handle of a smaller drawer concealed behind the first. 

Judge Venable strained again at his bonds, and his mouth opened 
sharply. But realizing the futility of speech, he snapped shut his 
jaws once more and balefully watched the looting of his desk. 

From the inner drawer Barret extracted a thick wad of bills. 
Instead of pocketing them, he laid them on a table and turned 
back to his captive. 

“You see, I haven't forgotten the old hiding-place, Phil,” he 
observed. “An ordinary thief might have hunted for an hour 
without finding that drawer. See what a grand thing it is to 
have had early advantages.” : 

“You crook!” snarled the impotent Judge. 
for this—this outrage!” 

“No,” denied Barret in a tone of friendly argument. 
not. You see, you are the only witness against me, Phil 
you—well, you will hardly be in a position to testify.” 


“You'll do ten years 


“T think 
And 


GAIN, at. the pleasantly uttered threat, Judge Ven- 
able felt a chill run down his spine. The visitor’s 
offhand manner, its dearth of bluster or of menace, 

produced on the helpless listener a far more potent effect than 
fierce bravado could have achieved. The man was not swagger- 
ing or cheaply impudent, despite the trend of his talk. He seemed 
actuated by a careless sincerity that left no room for affectation. 

Barret felt in the pockets of the Judge’s suit and drew forth a 
gold cigar-case. Taking out a cigar, he lighted it, put the case on 
the table and reseating himself, crossed his legs. 

“T’ve been looking forward to this night, for a good many years, 
Phil,” he said, blowing smoke lazily through his nostrils in the 
pauses of his talk. “By the way, you still smoke good cigars. At 
least, this one tastes good, after weeks of smokelessness. A 
trifle heavy, perhaps, to be smoked by a man with a neck like 
yours, but all right if you smoke them in moderation. 

“Yes,” Barret went on, “I’ve looked forward to this, for a 
long time. At first, just to amuse myself, I used to visualize 
the meeting. I worked out its details, sometimes, when I couldn’t 
get to sleep. It wasn’t till I broke out of jail to-night, that it 
occurred to me I could really put it into effect. I stopped, on 
my way here, to see some good friends of mine—not people you 
are ever likely to meet, except in court, but good pals, none the 
less. They begged me to make a clean get-away and not risk 
such a visit. They even offered to stake me, though they were 
all but broke, themselves. But the temptation was too great. So 
I came. All I’d consent to take from them was a little present 
for you. It’s in a handbag they gave me. I left it outside 
the window, on the veranda roof. I'll bring it in, presently, though 
it wont take any hurt from the rain. 

“T suppose you know it’s a rainy night, Phil. I see you know 
it’s cold. You're fairly chattering with the chill. Or is it be- 
cause you're scared? Silk pajamas aren’t the best protection for a 
stormy October night—except in bed...... Well, as I was 
saying, I’ve looked forward to this.” 

He paused to examine his cigar. It had gone out. He threw 
it away, reached for the gold case on the table and helped him- 
self to another, which he lighted. 

“Tn vaudeville shows,” he began, when his cigar was fairly 
alight, “one member of a team says to the other: ‘I'll tell you 
the story of my life!’ And then the other partner falls to the 


. stage in a faint of anticipated boredom, and the bass drum is 





whanged. But yow can’t fall to the floor, Phil—because you’re 
tied. So you're going to listen to the story of my life. I'll make 
it as brief as I can. It wont amuse you; perhaps it wont even 
interest you, for you’ve heard the same thing from the bench 
a hundred times. But I’m going to tell it to you, just the same— 
not that I like to, but on the principle that makes a prosecutor 
recount every detail of the crime a prisoner is charged with. I 
am the Prosecutor; you are the prisoner. You have a right to 
a fair trial. I am going to give you one. After that I shall add 
to my réle of prosecutor the duodecimal réle of jury, and then 
of judge. And later—of executioner.” 

There was no abatement of the man’s easy manner. Only, in 
the dim light, his deep-set eyes seemed to reflect a cold blue glint 
from the pistol barrel. 

“You and I were chums, Phil,” he said after an instant’s pause. 
“We were at school together, at college together, before you 
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went into the law and I went into old man Brill’s Collectigg 
agency. You were about the rapidest youth in town, here: and 
I was the slowest—at least, you used to say so. Do you remem. 
ber? And do you remember how you used to guy me and cal 
me a mollycoddle and a milk-guzzler and a mamma’s boy? Thos 
were just a few of your pet names for me. Lord, how you jai 
to guy me, Phil! Just because I’d promised Mother I’d never ja. 
a drink, and that I'd respect all women for her sake. Your faye. 
ite joke was that I was tied to my mother’s apron-string—as if, 
mother’s apron-string isn’t the safest and stanchest life-rope that 
a poor world-battered dub of a man can cling to! You used 
‘say it would ‘humanize’ me, if I could once get drunk and fory 
the idea that all women were angels. Grand talk! Manetal 
Remember, Phil?” 


Viana on shifted uneasily. He could not keep his 














mind on Barret’s words. He could only rememb 

the hints of mortal danger to himself. In vain jp 
sought to rally his startled mind to evolving a way out of hj 
peril. But the glinting eyes, in the half-light, held him, hypnot 
cally and seemed to forbid lucid thinking. ‘ 

“It got on my nerves by and by,” continued the visitor afte 
a reflective tug or two at his cigar, “and I was ashamed of my. 
self. Yes, I was ashamed that I was sober, that I was chaste 
that I had a feeling of panic-hcrror whenever a woman, accosted 
me in the street. 1 was ashamed of all that. Ashamed of the 
things that made me a man created in God’s own clear image, | 
was you and your incessant guying that made me ashamed of 
my own decency. I began to wonder if you were right, after al 
and if I were really a milksop and only half a man. Oh, I wy 
in a sweet state of mind—thanks to you, Phil!” 

He drew again at his cigar, and then went on more rapidly: 

“Do you remember the evening you met me just outside of 
Brill’s Agency? I had come back from a day’s collecting, and 
I had a little over two hundred dollars in my pocket that I wa 
going to turn in, from my day’s work. My watch was slow, and 
when I get there, the agency was closed for the night. I met you 
outside the door. I was dead tired, and I’d had no lunch 
nothing to eat since breakfast, and en my feet all day. I told 
you I was all done up. You said a drink of whisky would put m 
in shape. I wouldn’t have one. And vou began guying me again 
I was worn out; and I got mad when you made fun of me. | 
said I’d prove I was as much of a man as you were; and to prove 
it, I'd have a drink, or a million drinks, with you. You laughed 
a lot at that; and you told me I was almost human, after all 
Remember?” 

“N-no,” faltered the Judge. 

“Probably not,” said Barret. “But I do. I’ve better reaso 
for recalling it. It just seemed a huge joke to you and a triumph 
too. You’d at last badgered the mollycoddle, into ‘making a ma 
of himself.’ You took me around to Kate Howard’s place. [ 
never been there. And I didn’t know anything about it. You 
said it was a private restaurant—the town was dry, in those days 
you know—where drinks were served on the sly. One of her tribe 
brought us some whisky. It tasted horrible, and I had to clentt 
my teeth to keep from gagging, as I swallowed it. But yol 
slapped me on the back, and you said I was going to be a he-mal, 
at last. And the girl offered me another. I choked it down, a 
then another. I was bound you should see I could drink # 
easily as any toper. I don’t know how many drinks I had 
what became of you. The girl was there, I know, long allt 
you had gone. And by and by everything got confused ail 
misty. And the next thing I knew, it was broad daylight. 1g 
out of the place as best I could—all sick and shaky and damnablj 
disgusted with myself. Lord, but I was disgusted! I was m4 
horror of shame. It was hell, to think of meeting my mothet 
again. Next time I did meet Mother, by the way, was 2 & 
cell at the station-house.” 




































































HE cigar had gone out. Barret let it fall to the 
rug. His eyes were hot and glowing, now. 
voice was as sharp as a knife-edge. i 
“T stopped at Brill’s on the way home,” he said, “to tum® 
my two-hundred-dollar collections. My wallet was empty. 
ran all the way back to Kate Howard’s and demanded the mont) 
Kate laughed at me. And she said if I didn’t stop raising 4 ™% 
she’d call a cop and have me pinched for blackmail. I went 
to Brill’s and made a clean breast of the whole affair. | offered 
to pay back the cash out of my wages. Old Man Brill just ™% 
up police headquarters: that was his answer. I was arrested @ 
tried and sent to prison for two years.” (Continued on page wah 
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YOU are a wife, read this story aloud to your hus- 
i. If you are a husband, read it quietly to yourself. 
here's something in it for each of you—and both. 


The 
BLUSH 


By 
MWJILL PATNE 


Illustrated by 
RICHARD CULTER 


ETER PEMBERTON JOHNSTONE, widower, 
aged forty-eight, was missing. He had left his 
office abruptly about eleven o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing, without saying where he was going. A clerk 
dseen him jump into his car, which stood in the alley beside 
be office, and drive away. It was now half-past one Thursday, 
nd neither the people in his office nor the two black servants 
his house had seen or heard from him since Tuesday fore- 
DOH, 
Te, leaving the office abruptly without saying where 
> meant to go was not extraordinary. He was rather 
ore apt to leave in that manner than in any other. 


is friends were well enough acquainted with his im- oe 


ptuosity. But an unexplained absence of fifty hours 
' extraordinary, and some friends were getting 
Dxious. 45 
Mrs. Kilgore, especially, was concerned. A fort- , 
ight before this, a lawless ‘white element over at Yar- 
wdale had set out to chasten its black neighbors. A 
blley, with three dead, had been required to restore 
der. There was bad blood over in that neighborhood. And 
is. Kilgore had conceived an illogical, alarming notion that 
er’s disappearance was somehow a sinister aftermath of the 
atrowdale episode. 
This Thursday forenoon Mrs. Kilgore had called her husband 
p at the bank to inquire if any word of Peter had come in, 
hd to ask if he didn’t think the police and the newspapers 
ould be notified. When the banker came home to luncheon, 
ortly after noon, his wife met him with a troubled face and began 
sing—with the illogical persistence of a fond and frightened 
oman—that the police be called in and a general alarm sounded. 
t irritated Kilgore. He was Peter Pemberton Johnstone’s 
elong and most intimate friend. He felt an acrid certainty 
at nothing whatever had happened—except that the hopelessly 
Fesponsible man had run off on some fool errand or other, for- 
ope obligations, leaving his business at sixes and sevens, 
: ; agg to worry their hearts out. That would be exactly 
Eves t, the banker told himself—vengefully. 
beng cee Kilgore had had a home, that home had been wide 
5 - eter, who was often there. Since the children could 
: arts, they had called him “Uncle Peter.” The banker 
wished this—up to a certain point. But to the male being 
— Possession is so intimately, so sacredly his own, that 
= bristle against any hand that seems to reach even care- 
7 i that direction. For some time Kilgore had been trou- 
a a thought—a thought as maddening as a mosquito that 
. = buzzes, no matter how one fights it off. The instant 
ensive hand ceases beating the air, there it is again at 
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“There's a bad fire downtown, Frank,” she 
said. “They've been fighting it an hour.” 


Mrs. Kilgore cried, ‘ Why, Peter!" with exultation in her voice. She ran forward with a 
joyous little laugh, kissed him and exclaimed: “You rascal! Where have you been?” 



































ne’s ear, buzzing, buzzing. The thought was that Peter Pem- 
ton Johnstone and Mrs. Kilgore were fonder of each other 
han was seemly or respectful to him. 
At half-past one Thursday the banker stood on the broad and 
owery lawn of his spacious new home in the shade of a great 
¢ oak. Near by were his daughter, aged twelve, and his son, 
ped eight. His wife—fifteen years younger than himself—was 
ill in the house. 
A mud-spattered car wheeled in between the granite pillars of 
he gate, barely missing one of them, rushed up the winding road- 
ay and stopped with a jerk. A tall, burly man in a travel- 
lained linen dust-coat, with a plaid cap pulled tight over his 
wull, sprang out. 
The children shouted, “Why, it’s Uncle Peter!” and ran to 
et him. Peter, laughing, stooped and gathered a child in each 
owerful arm, kissed them both, lifted them bodily from the 
und and stood beaming at their upturned merry faces. Re- 
pasing them, he flung off the tight cap and held out a hand to 
ilgore, crying: “Hello, Frank!” 
off the cap made fhe fine reddish hair stand up gro- 
quély over his big head. He wore a heavy mustache, slightly 
reaked with gray; nose and chin jutted out; his twinkling eyes 
ere round and bold as a hawk’s. His bronzed face shone as he 
asped his friend’s hand; then he gurgled like a shameless infant 
ught at a jam-jar and said: “I expect you're sore at me.” 
Age, griefs and misfortunes seemed helpless against him. They 
mck at his inexhaustible vitality and his irrepressible geniality 
Welessly as sword-thrusts at sunshine. He looked a veteran, 
lueh-buffeted by life, yet as eager for the next day’s chance as 
- One apprehended that experience could teach him noth- 
» because his headlong, sanguine temper ignored it. 
ess I ought to have sent you word,” he confessed, gurgling. 
ou see, I heard Tuesday that old Major Wilson was mighty 
t You know the old man—out Arlington way. By George, 
aint looked him up in two or three years, and he was one of 
father’s best friends. Scandalous how we neglect people. 
mis ashamed of myself, so I hopped into the car and beat it 
re. Thirty miles, but I thought I’d surely get back by 
' "par we Well, sir—’twould have broken your heart, Frank. 
to idea the old man was so hard up. And there was his wife, 
hty-four, and he three years older. I never felt more 





























Miss Washington gasped and made an exit much in the manner of a plump, fnghtened 
duck. Chester started, lost color and in a panic flung away his cigarette, a bare half- 
second before a purple-faced man appeared in the rear doorway, breathing destruction. 
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like a dog in my life. It’s awful the way we’ve 
neglected ’em. Right down hardtack poverty, 
you know, and the old man was on his deathbed. 
Seemed a crime to think of anything at all ex- 
cept just getting ’em fixed up comfortable as pos- 
sible. So I stayed right there—” 

He was interrupted. Mrs. Kilgore stepped 
through the shrubbery that bordered the path 


so leading to the house—with a little line down her 


fair brow and her dark eyes full of anxiety. 

She saw him and cried out, “Why, Peter!” 
with a sweet exultation in her voice. Her face 
suddenly shone. She ran forward three steps 
with a joyous little laugh, spread her arms and 
threw them around him, kissed him and ex- 
claimed: “You rascal! Where have you been?” 

The children’s faces shone, and their eyes 
danced. That unmeditated, girlish abandon on 
their mother’s part gave them joy. Kilgore gave 
a slight, mechanical sort of smile. 

When children act impulsively, they are un- 
aware of it. The stuff in their minds is a seamless fabric which 
they haven’t learned to separate into instinct and reason. But at 
thirty-three one has the habit of criticizing and repressing instincts. 
So Mrs. Kilgore, having acted on pure instinct, immediately suf- 
fered a touch of reaction and self-consciousness. The faint, 
dusky rose in her cheeks heightened to a delicate pink. The 
reaction affected Peter Pemberton Johnstone also; for an instant 
he was embarrassed, and a warmer tinge came into his bronze 
cheeks. The slight, mechanical smile faded from Kilgore’s face. 
A gate in his heart closed with a snap. 

Peter repeated the explanation of his absence. “Don’t know 
as I’d have come home to-day,” he added, “only Jim and Martha 
have set their hearts on going over to Jefferson to a picnic this 
afternoon. I told ’em they could go and stay all night. They 
have some kin over there. I suppose they wouldn’t have sense 
enough just to go off and leave the house to itself. I’m going 
to beat it home now and send ’em off.” 

“But come into the house and get a bite of lunch,” said Mrs. 
Kilgore. 

“No, thank you, Nell,” he replied with a laugh. “It’s not food 
that interests me now, but sleep. I aint had my clothes off for 
two nights. I’ll beat it home and go to bed and put in the time 
between now and morning trying to catch up. So long.” He 
turned away and with a hand on the car door called: “See you 
to-morrow, Frank.” 

A few minutes later Kilgore walked back to the house, climbed 
into the waiting car and was driven downtown. 

The spacious new home was up on the hill, two miles from the 
business center. Some rich Northerners, looking for attractive 
winter homes, had first developed this higher, remoter region for 
residence purposes. In recent years a few opulent natives had 
settled themselves up there, deserting the old aristocratic resi- 
dence district which lay on the flat land immediately at the other 
side of the business center. . 

This was the latter part of September, and downtown it was 
hot. The pavement and the cement flagging gave off forbidding 
little shimmers of heat, and the white marble facade of the First 
National Bank Building stabbed at one’s eyeballs. Kilgore passed 
through the long, handsome banking-room to his private office at 
the rear. Coming from the withering glare outside, it was grate- 
fully dim and cool there. The silence and solitude were pleasing. 
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Closing the door behind him,—a sign that he didn’t care to be 
disturbed,—he moved about the room with a kind of restrained 
restlessness—a tall, lean man with a longish face, thick iron- 
gray hair and remarkably steady blue eyes, which looked at one 
fixedly with a cool neutrality. If one happened to be applying 
for credit and stretching one’s statements a bit here and there, 
the coolness made one nervous. Poised, imperturbable, their 
gaze seemed to sink through the foolish little haze of falsehood. 

Across the back of the room were three tall, narrow windows 
protected by bronze bars on the outside. The shades were drawn 
over two of them. Kilgore presently moved to the other and 
stood looking out. 

A Northerner, abruptly placed at that window, might have ex- 
claimed: “Why, it’s been snowing!” for across a back yard the 
window looked down upon the cotton district, where thousands of 
bales, overflowing from crammed warehouses, stood out in the 
open—an ocular effect like a new, unsmudged fall of snow. Kil- 
gore knew to a dot how many thousands of bales there were in the 
warehouses and outside, for lending money on cotton was an im- 
portant part of his business. He knew also that since this mad 
European war had burst upon a dazed world seven weeks ago, 
there was really no market for cotton. 

Peter Pemberton Johnstone was a cotton-broker, operating upon 
a considerable scale, and always just at the point of making a 
million dollars out of it. When he felt bullish—and he prac- 
tically always felt bullish—he would have bought all the cotton 
in the world at the drop of a hat if he could have found the money 
to pay for it. For more than twenty years his lifelong friend 
Kilgore had been holding a bit in his mouth—frequently prevent- 
ing him from ruining himself, and once in a while preventing him 
from making the million dollars which was always just an inch 
beyond the ends of his sanguine fingers. 

Peter now owned many thousands of those fleecy bales and 
owed the First National Bank a great deal of money on them. Kil- 
gore proposed to call the loans in the morning. As cotton affairs 
then stood, that would utterly ruin Peter. 

Between the cool, self-contained, calculating man and the 
warm, effusive, impulsive one there must always have been a cer- 
tain friction—the orderly man’s natural impatience with the 
other’s disorder, the shrewd, capable man’s irritation over the 
other’s headlong blundering. A deep-rooted affection had out- 
weighed all these differences. Just now the affection was canceled. 

Time out of mind, Peter had made himself free of his friend’s 
sagacity and energy—free of his bank and his home, free of his 
family. Perhaps one got too much of that. For more than 
twenty years the banker had been holding Peter out of insolvency 
by main strength, as a boy holds a wriggling pup by the scruff of 
the neck. Perhaps one’s arm got tired. Then the kiss, the blush 
—if one could claim anything in life as one’s sacred own, it 
might well be a wife’s kisses and blushes. It was high time 
to have a settlement with Peter. There was strong gall in 
the banker’s heart—and the sting cf a deadly anger. 


The Bi 


Yet Kilgore’s anger was perfectly deliberate ang cont 
He would call Peter’s loans. But he would keep hina 
countenance and wreak his vengeance with a plausible air 
he would call some other loans besides Peter’s and make it 
strictly like a matter of business. 

He sat down to the telephone on his desk and directed 
assistant cashier, out in front, to telephone Mr. Samuel Vard 
that Mr. Kilgore wished to see him at the bank immediately 

The firm was Yardley & Wyman, cotton factors, ft occ 
a small two-story brick building at the edge of the cotton dis 
There was a shabby general office in front, occupied by g sto 
rapher, a couple of bookkeepers, and an office-boy; then cap 
small, equally shabby private office for the members of the & 
and behind that a bare room which served mainly as a recep 
for whatever it was handiest to toss in there. 

The premises seemed by way of getting snowbound. 
across the narrow alley that ran alongside stood tightly sen 
ranks of white-topped bales, and the small back yard was | 
covered with little drifts and patches of stray fleece. 

In the private office, just before five o'clock that afteny 
the two partners sat—overtaken by fate, dumfounded, starigg 
each other. They always characterized themselves as a small 
young concern, which was pleasanter than saying they had 
fifty thousand dollars between them and a limited credit. ¥ 
fifty thousand, when it is all one has, seems considerable 

Sam Yardley sat at the battered desk—far down in the q 
seated chair, his long legs stuck straight out, tugging at his tgp 
mustache with a foolish mechanical motion, a straw hat py 
back on his long head, a baffled surprise in his bright blue » 
—much as though he had been abruptly summoned to preg 
himself before a firing-squad at sunrise. 

Tom Wyman sat on a corner of the office table, plump hay 
clasped around a chubby knee, his ruddy face puckered ina f 
and sweating copiously. He had thrown off his light coat as 
as he came in. His pod rolled out a little above his belt 
massive gold watch-fob, bearing a lodge emblem in blue andg 
enamel, hung from his watch-pocket. 

“But didn’t Kilgore give any reason at all?” he asked 
more, anxiously and with an imperfectly muzzled rage—for 
couldn’t get over an intolerable feeling that if only he could} 
his hands on the reason for the preposterous situation in wi 
they found themselves, all might yet be well. 

“Just what I told you,” Yardley repeated, with some anm 
ance at this .pointless iteration. ‘He said the cotton had 
to be marketed, and called the loans. Of course, I tried toay 
with him, but you know Kilgore.” 

Wyman’s exasperation exploded like a bomb. “Why, } 
smoke! An idiot would know that if he begins throwing cal 
on the market now, the price will go to plumb nothin’. Ani 
would know that!” he repeated, his sweaty face puckering am 
He felt in danger of bursting with indignation, and exploded agi 
“Tt’s just plain, cold-blooded murder!” 


Kilgore answered her at random, being busily engaged in pouring water on the fire in his 


own mind. A new element intruded —a muffled roar. 


Kilgore asked. 


— 


**What could that be >” 
“Evidently they're blowing up buildings in the path of the fire,” he said. 


Mrs. 
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odded and assented tonelessly: “That’s 

og yy But you know Kilgore. When he 

a thing, that’s the end of it. And if Kil- 
wont carry us, nobody will.” 

In fact, since they had received the fatal sum- 
mons from Kilgore, the partners had been hunt- 
se the town over for some one to take their 
as off his hands, but in the strained situation 
which the war had created, nobody was likely to 
step into a preach which the mighty First Nation- 

d. 
Pie cae seemed hopeless. Penetrated by its 
sness, Tom Wyman lifted an afflicted 
face to the ceiling and wailed: “Us bein’ busted 
this—why, it’s the damnest, most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard of!” 

But in all its ridiculousness, there the thing 
stood immovably. That so absurd a thing should 
be perfectly true was what enraged him. No 
man could submit to it; yet a man had to sub- 
mit. ; . 
“Let’s see, now, just how much we owe him,” 
he said—spurred by the need to make a pre- 
tense of doing something, when there was obvi- 
ously nothing to be done. His sweaty face gath- 
eed in-a frown, he slipped from the table, 
slepped to the desk and pressed a button. 

Chester Bolling, office-boy, should have an- 
swered that summons; but no answer came. Wy- 
man rang again. Through the thin partition they 
could hear the bell ringing in the front office, 
but no one responded. 

That was quite too much. One might bear 
monstrous ill-fortune with some 
fortitude; but when on top of 
it came a derelict office-boy— 

Wyman flew to the door and 
tore it open, objurgation boiling 
within him. A raging glance 
showed him that Chester Bol- 
ling was not in the front office 
—which was a touch beyond the 
iitimate, an insult after death. 

banged the door shut with 
a violence that threatened to 

dislodge the shaky plaster on the 
pattition and strode across to 
he door of the rear room, 
fam almost visibly escaping 
from his pores. 

Chester Bolling, aged seven- 
teen and of the color of new 
ileleather, was over-tall for 
b (Continued on page 130) 
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HENNESSY a grafter? Mike Hennessy? Certainly NOT. An honester man never peeled a 
tato. Buta little present now and then, sort of token of admiration and esteem—oh, that's 


quite different! But was it? To Hennessy? Let Peter Clark Macfarlane tell you as only he can, 


sae 


“Who's pare the plans?” inquired Tom Murphy. “No plans, b!” boasted Hennessy, 


Ted bg : 
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“T've got ‘em in me mind, What the blazes do | want wid plans when I’m buildin’ her meself?’ 


HENNESSY’S HOUSE 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


= HE city is run be grafters. 

I’m an honest workin’man, 

the son of poor but Irish 

payrents. I’m a candidate 

for the common council. Will ye vote for‘an honest man? If 

ye send me to the council, I'll stop this thievin’, bribe-takin’ 

graftin’ that’s been goin’ on, or Michael Hennessy is not me 

name.” So Michael to the voters of the Nineteenth Ward, a 

sprawling, wind-swept collection of hills and hollows given over 
to the cottage and small-flat residences of workingmen. 

The politically wise paid no attention to this candidacy of 
Mike’s. No organization supported or was aware of him. But 
Michael, a simple, direct sort of soul, went about before and 
after working-hours, ringing doorbells and unblushingly proclaim- 
ing his purpose and his platform. He gave himself no airs; his 
clothes were the clothes that a man who worked with his hands 
could buy. His red, homely face and his stub of a pipe all 
combined to give Mike that smack of something genuine which 
winged his words with the force of strong appeal. And one day 
the newspapers, without a ripple of excitement, announced that 
the name of Michael Fitzgerald Hennessy had gone on the ballot 
by petition. 

“The grafters is doomed!” announced Michael to Mary, his 
_ walking into his humble house at four A. M. on post-election 
av. 

“Oh, Pa! Ye’re elected!” screamed work-wrinkled, time-faded 
Mary, and flung her arms around her husband. 

At the same moment two squeals of delight echoed from rooms 
farther back, for the little shack was built at the rear end of the 
lot and on the general outlines of a freight car. Following the 
squeal, Michael’s daughters Kate and Clare came bounding forth 
in nightgowns and embraced their sire with kisses and excited 


Illustrated by 
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laughter. Clare, being a stenographer, 
her hair in curling-clips. Kitty, beig 
school-teacher, did not. 

While his women worshiped and attem 
him, Michael sipped a cup of coffee, munched a fried-egg # 
wich and gathered to him that dignity which becomes a Henne 
in moments of triumph. , 

“I was just thinkin’,” Michael observed presently, breil 
out of profound silence and gazing at the crude, unfinished ® 
about him, “’tis no place for the councilman of the ward @) 
livin’-—in a shanty like this. Wid the girls gittin’ along m} 
too, and the lads buzzin’ round them like bees—this young assis 
district attorney fair makin’ Kate’s life miserable be lis 
portunin’s—” 

“Yer mind runs quick, Michael,” chided Mary. 

“Get me the bank-book, wife,” directed Michael. It wast 

“Seven hun’er’ and twelve, and the lot free of incumbram 
except for this disrepyitable pile of slats at the back. 
two hun’er’ a month from the city now, and no work to do a 
a few meetin’s to attend. How much is the Buildin’ and ¥ 
Kitty girl?” 

Kitty fondly brought the record of her frugality through #™ 
years, Michael patting his comely and dutiful daughter affect 
ately on the arm as she came’ within reach. 

“°*Tis enough,” declared Hennessy, glancing the page ' 
“With what we can borrow on that and me doin’ the 
the work meself, we can have a foine house in no time. 
and it’s lucky I’m that handy with a hammer and saw 
I am wit’ my own tools.” 

At this juncture Clare too produced a bank-book. j 

“But, girl!” protested Michael, with that indulgent # 
reserved for younger daughters. “This is yer trousseauim 
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Hennessy's House 





“Mo you think I want a trousseau till my father and mother 
have a decent roof over their heads?” inquired Clare with a sober 






at's uj look in her usually mischievous eyes. 
"Oh, Clare! Wild girl that ye are and breakin’ my heart every 
an. tis a soft heart that ye have, after 





with your willful ways, 
» crowed her mother. 

‘we'll have the house, God bless us, and it’ll be a home to the 
ide and their husbands and their childer and whoever among 
he Hennessys needs a home as long as wan of us shall live and 
wn it,” trumpeted Michael, mortgaging the future of his unbuilt 
use with an imagination as free as the impulses of his heart 









F Tous. 
War davlight, life for Michael, became just one reception after 
nother, First his neighbors of the ward flocked in to congratulate 
im. and he received them all with easy dignity and words of 
ordial welcome. When they heaped encomiums upon him, 
ichael modestly shifted the subject of conversation. 
“The-city hall is. full of graft,” he postulated. “I'll stop it. 
They'll be layin’ their wires now to graft on the new pesthouse, 
ias the Hospital for Contagious Diseases. Graft—graft! They’re 
ays fndin’ newer and slicker ways of graftin’; but I'll see, me 
fllow-citizens, that there is nothin’ at all resemblin’ graft where 
he eye of Michael Hennessy can penetrate.” 
“That’s what ye will, Hennessy!” fawned the neighbors all, puff- 
wg his cigars, while Michael himself clung to that symbol of his 
spoiled democracy, the sawed-off pipe. 
As the morning wore on, there were calls of other than neighbors. 
he reporters came and interviewed and took pictures. There 
ko dropped in, during the course of the day and week, Tom 
fuphy, of Murphy Brothers Paving Company; Parkinson, the 
ement-contractor, whose uncle had been minister to Greece; Hed- 
fick, the plaster-man; Steve Otis, of Otis Brothers Timber and 
recking Company, who was wont to vapor about two of his 
incestors having signed the Declaration of Independence; and 
ill Carrigan, owner of brick-kilns, who boasted that his product 
< at into every structure the city put upon the ground. Such 
pes as these but headed a diurnal flow of contractors, con- 
ors, brokers, agents and purveyors of one sort or another, 
sho did, or hoped to do, business with the city. 
These callers consulted Hennessy gravely as to the city’s 
nterest in many things. They took him hither and yon in auto- 
nobiles. They invited his wife, his daughters and himself to go 
pon motor-picnics and Sunday excursions into interesting wilds 
to attractive resorts, with always abundance of gasoline, of 
pod, of attention, of hilarity and just plainly human good times. 
Dither members of the common council present and elect were 
meountered upon these jaunts, as well as officials of the city— 
he treasurer, the auditor, the chief of police and the mayor. 
cquaintances ripened swiftly. Soon the more important of all 
nese gentry were calling Hennessy Mike and he was calling them 
gm and Bill and Joe. 
































y, being “hint it wonderful?” Michael confided to Mary. “Aint it 
atte sin’ to find such a nice lot of lads hangin’ round the City 
-egg iwhen I could have sworn every one of ’em 
Be Sgrafters from the pistol-shot?” 
- might be yet, Mike,” suggested Mary 
‘shed “But look at thim! Don’t they prove every day 
vad @ got nothin’ but the city’s best interests at 
ng in ? Look the way they’re consultin’ me at 
ig tum, and they know, every one o’ them, 
se his ae Michael Hennessy’s the blackest foe of graft 


ever set down in a council-chair!” 
To the more intimate and best liked of these 
made friends, Mike boastfully confided his 
tion of building a house. 
Tis not long ye'll be findin’ me in this 
nity,” he vaunted. 


do ext { “I’m goin’ to build me a 
ad me. Wid me own hands—me, a councilman, a 

emer of the city government—will I build it.” 
ugh he pointed to the outline of the foundations 


uct he had already begun to dig. The friends 
an. “2tmly and admired greatly. 
$ drawing the plans?” inquired Tom 
My one day. 
his Plans, begob!” boasted Hennessy, pushing 
Spade. “I’ve got °em in me mind. What 
do I want wid plans when I’m buildin’ 
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H meself 


it youll build some disjointed old patch- 
+ a Noah’s ark that Mrs. Hennessy and 
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the daughters will be ashamed of all their lives, though they 
never tell you so to your face, Mike,” warned Murphy. 

“The mischief of. it is, Tawm,” confided Hennessy, emptying 
the spade, “I got to be careful about spendin’ money.” 

“Money?” And Tom Murphy’s face actually brightened at 
the word where it might have turned another set of features into 
gloom. ‘Why, say! Don’t we all like you, Mike? Charley 
Hughes’ll draw the plans in fifteen minutes with a lead-pencil 
and make you the prettiest house on the west side, and he wont 
charge you a cent. He’s just finished up the plans and specifica- 
tions for the new Hospital for Contagious Diseases, and it’ll be a 
pleasant change for him.” 

“Do you think he would really enj’y doin’ it?” speculated Mike, 
leaning on the spade. “TI’ll not obligate myself to a dommed one 
o’ them.” 

“Sure not! You're wise there. Mike, my boy, let me give 
you one piece of advice now, right at the beginning of your 
experience with politics. Don’t obligate yourself to a living soul, 
unless it’s an obligation you expect to be willing to pay.” 

“Ve’re right, Tawm—dead right. Old Mike’ll never do that, 
ye can bet yer life!” 

“And say, Mike,” proposed Murphy in confidential tones. “You 
can get every piece of material that goes into this house at whole- 
sale rates. Just mention what you want to any of the boys that 
handles the line, and they’ll be glad to take care of you.” 

“D’ye mean that, Tawm?” demanded Michael with an excited 
hop in his voice. He was digging a large foundation, his ideas 
expanding as he dug, and it was true that he had begun to worry 
somewhat about costs of material. 

“Sure I mean it,” echoed Tom. “Let me know when you're 
ready for concrete, and I’ll drop you off a couple of loads of sand 
and some crushed rock. And by the way, Eddy Parkinson’s got 
half a dozen barrels of cement standing down yonder where he 
finished up that sidewalk job. I expect he’d roll ’em down the 
hill to you pretty cheap, rather than haul ’em into town again.” 

Michael was bubbling with gratitude.at such generous proposals. 

“Thank ye, Tawm,” he said, simply; and he mused, one foot 
again upon the spade: “I’ll be up to mixin’ the 
concrete about next Monday.- If ye see Eddy, 
will ye mention it to him that Councilman 
Hennessy’s in the market for a few barrels of 
cee-ment.” 

“Sure thing! So long, Mike!” And Tom 
hopped into his automobile and drove away. 

That night Charley Hughes was sitting in 
the Hennessy dining-room, with the table s 
cleared, and Mother, Kitty and Clare hovering ‘ ray 
at his elbow while, with a pencil, on a shcet 
of paper that had. wrapped a loaf of bread, 
he sketched out rapidly and beautifully the 
front elevation of a cottage of semibungalow 
type that made the Hennessys swell with 
wonder and admiration. When he had pleased 
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“Me house!" Michael murmured sadly. “To think that them lads—” His voice had a husky, 


far- away sound . 


“I'm fair crushed,” Michael soliloquized. “‘ "Tis a terrible puncture to me vanity.” 
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their eyes with the picture, Architect Hughes turned to ground- 


tance. 
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Hennessy’s He 


“You're welcome to come, and I'll take the plans,” saiq 
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plans, and with that marvelously clever pencil showed them a _ who had, from the first sight of that elevation, determined to haw “Charit, 
dining-room, a living-room, an all-white kitchen, a breakfast-room, the house. “But I'll pay ye for em.” Nom te 
a morning veranda and an afternoon veranda, and topped off with “Have your way, Mr. Hennessy,” said dapper Charley, and g get Put 
an ornate staircase to bedchambers and sleeping-porch above. the door of the little house he ran smack into James Mora, ‘Any = 
“Stop! Stop!” protested Michael, eying all from a dignified dis- Assistant District Attorney, coming to see Kitty. purses ¢ 
“Ye’re runnin’ into luxury. Take out the. hot and cold “Hello, Jim!” said Charley pleasantly. sow. Fe 
runnin’ water from the girls’ rooms. Let them carry it up in “Helio, Hughes!” responded Jim with a cool, searching jog ugh 
pitchers from the spigot the way their mother done afore them. On Friday night, when Mike came home from attending his fy aot 
But no—no! The girls is helpin’ pay for the house. Give the meeting as a member of the Common Council, his head a jig @ my 
runnin’, gurglin’, steamin’ stream back intil their rooms. And buzzy with the number of cigars he had smoked, he found seyy g"% 2 
for Mrs. Councilman Hennessy could ye just fix one little fassit barrels of cement and heaps of crushed rock and sand, each as big; This ' 
that would pipe hot tea to her pillow in the mornin’, thereby as a recumbent elephant, lying in front of his lot. Hennesy Lohees 
makin’ a long-sufferin’ saint think that, instead of goin’ to heaven, paused a moment to survey them with satisfaction. oy 
heaven has condescinded to come down to her?” “That boy Murphy never forgets anything,” he efferyesoy 3. | 
Behind such playful badinage did Michael conceal the vast in- “Every chance I see to shove him into a city job, I'm goin’ g mer 
terest and the childish excitement which possessed him. shove, for the voters will get nothin’ but honest service from hin’ = } : 
“What will it cost?” he demanded ultimately. Two weeks later, with his concrete mixed and poured and gf pe, wit hi 
“Roughly, it would figure four thousand at present prices.” and the foundation of his house waiting for the timbers, Mik What” 
“Four thousand? I’m not that brave.” Hennessy shook his went down with money in his pocket to pay Tom Murphy. ‘i Pat 
head mendaciously. “But it’s a pretty pitcher, Charley, and ’m “Nothing to pay!” laughed Tom cheerily. “The teams was com i had | 
much obliged to ye for drawin’ it.” ing by, and it was just as easy to drop that sand off as not. Ty . Medi 
“ll send the finished plans and specifications out in about a~ crushed rock was for a mendin” job for the street-car tracks, anf ‘om. “Yo 
week,” said young Hughes, “and they wont cost you a pipeful of _ they didn’t get ready to put in their blamed old switch, and the pe 
tobacco.” police kept botherin’ me to get the rock out of the street, oi@,., little 
“Wont they?” challenged Michael. was cheaper to dump it in front of your place than to haul it bak! tthe sidev 
“Tt’s a pleasure to know your family,” finessed Charley Hughes, to the yards again.” . hat partic 
shifting so he could get another eyeful of the rosy cheeks and This sounded entirely plausible. — s a 
pert red lips of Clare. “Be pleased to come out any time and “That’s kind of ye, Tawm, all right,” agreed Hennessy, “but] bo the job: 
look things over and see how you're getting along, or give you any __ take nothin’ that looks like charity, ye know.” And he laid is sd naid f. 
advice you need.” money on the desk. Barty differ 
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While his women worshiped and attended him, Michael sipped a cup of coffee and gath- 
ered to him that dignity which becomes a Hennessy in moments of tnumph. 
thinkin’,”” he observed, “tis no place for the councilman to be livin’—a shanty like 







eve got.” 
The result 
mbers and 





“I was ag 
1s. 









uPharity! Say!” And 
 mueled loud, while 

d the bills back. 
‘Ay time this firm dis- 
surges charity, let me 
sow. For anything you 
wt from us that’s got any 


Ig value at all, I'll make you 
his fit right up to the han- 
am and don’t you forget 
d SVG This was just a kind 
h as big 4 an accommodation be- 


CONES Been friends, you might 
vec Fventually Michael 
Gon yanked Tom and stumped 
m him wat, with a Murphy cigar 
and seIB sineen his teeth. 
s, Mile “What!” protested 
Wridy Parkinson, whose 
4S CO ole had been minister to 
t Tei. Mediterranean king- 
cks, atom, “You don’t owe me 
and te or any cement. Oh! 
tt, 0b Brat little jag out there 
‘it back the sidewalk job? Well, 
hat particular batch was 
left-over; it was charged 
‘a othe job; the job’s done 





nd paid for by thirty or 
orty different people, and 
ina way that cement was 
heirs and in a way it was 

Bnine; but it was a long, 
eavy haul downtown, so 
just about consider that 

t was a favor to me for 
pou to take those few bar- 

s of cement off our 
bands.” 

Michael’s heart was 
ouched afresh with the 
enerosity of Parkinson; 
he could not run the risk 
bf hurting him by protest- 
ing the gift. 

“Eddy, ye’re a man, and 
human bein’, and I thank 
je,” said Michael, wring- 
g the Parkinson hand. 
‘If the city ever needs 
nything that ye can fur- 
hish, I’m for you, because 
see that ye’re generous, 
nd a man that’ll give a 
oor councilman a square 
al, will do the same by 
pe municipality.” 

‘Right you are, Mike,” 
wre eeeinson, as he 
azed coming mod- 
sty down the length of his 


ee “By the way, HenneSsy; have you bought your lumber yet?” 
ine “It’s what the papers call frenzied 
hance, me buildin’ a house, anyway, and I got to glue me lamps 
p one — at a time.” 
ei, Steve Otis is wanting to see you. They’re wrecking a 
buse up on the hill—that old Maguire mansion, ad etna, Bs 
. ‘It right past you. There’s a lot of timbers in there that 
no special value to them, but they’ve got to také "em away to 
‘What they do want, and Steve was thinking maybe you could 
#. ‘me of them. Wouldn’t cost you much but just the hauling, 


No,” explained Mike. 


et wha’ 


Mike, feeling very much like a thrifty business man, hurried off 
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quest of the dealer in lumber. 





eathine 
ve 
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imbers, sure!” exclaimed Otis. 


The result of this little conversation was that within a few days 
then lumber began to pile up in front of Hennessy’s 


“And there’s a lot of usable 
* there too. How much of a house are you building? 
: a your lumber-specifications, Mike, and I’ll see what 


“Can ye ‘ube a pitcher fe dockyment,” Michael 


house, fer instance?” 














“Certainly,” assured the expert of the black box. 
“Take one of this!” directed Hennessy. 


adaptable to Hennessy’s needs. 


ran up the chimney. 


inquired. 


“Of a bill for paintia’ a‘ 


lot. These piles of building material seemed to act as a sort of 
advertisement, and Hennessy was presently beset with offers of 
material of little use, apparently, to the owners, but perfectly 


About this time, too, word that Councilman Hennessy, a work- 
ingman, and one who had all his life been true to organized labor, 
was building a house with his own hands, came to the Central 
Labor Committee and received due ‘consideration. 
a delegation from the carpenter’s union came out the next Saturday 
afternoon, pushed up Hennessy’s frame and hammered in his joists 
and his studding, while a committee from the bricklayers’ union 
The following Saturday afternoon another 


In consequence 


group of thenr raised the rafters, put on the sheathing and did 


whatever other work offered itself to the rasp of a saw, the hiss 
of a plane or the blows of a hammer. 
union was inside and the shinglers’ union outside, with most sur- 
prising results, while upon the next nonworking day Mike’s own 
union, the plasterers’, finished the whole inside of the house and 
amid some hilarity attempted with a small remainder of their 


On Sunday the lathers’ 
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cowyg slime, to thatch the bald spot on Councilman Hennessy’s 
ead. 

As by a kind of magic the house was completed, with Hennessy 
scarcely permitted to spend money upon it at all. A newspaper 
snatched at the story of the workingmen’s building a house for 
one of their own class who had won his way to a place in the city 
council. It printed the Hennessy half-tone again—cut into one 
corner of a picture of the house. It spoke of the undoubted popu- 
larity of the councilman from the Nineteenth Ward; it called him 
a sterling citizen; it mentioned the merits of his charming family 
and hinted at an approaching matrimonial alliance for one member 
of it. But it did not mention that the materials to build this house 
had been largely donated by contractors doing work for the city. 

Michael’s savings-account, Kitty’s Building and Loan credit and 
Clare’s trousseau-money were all hilariously expended to make the 
furnishings as complete as the bungalow itself. And when all was 
in place, Hennessy gave two house-warmings. One was public and 
commonplace. The other was select and significant and took pre- 
cedence of the public affair in point of time as in importance. To 
it came the Murphies, the Sullivans, the Otises, the Parkinsons, 
the Manns, the Hedricks, the Higginbothams and high officials 
of the unions which had codperated. It was a happy evening. 

“They’s too many labor men in the council that never la-abored 
in their lives. I’m an honest-to-Gawd laborin’ man,” remarked 
Hennessy as he viewed his guests composedly. 

“That ye are, Mike!” was echoed many times. 

It was in multiplication of this assurance that speech-making 
broke out. 

“Oh, oh!” whispered Kitty, when Tom Murphy had concluded 
an aurora borealis of rhetoric. “Write some of that, please, in 
my album, Mr. Murphy. It’s a surprise to Father.” 

The girl produced surreptitiously an album bound in alligator 
skin, having a photograph of the handsome little bungalow on the 
first page and views of the inside rooms sprinkled through its 
leaves. Taken with the idea, and ever willing to oblige a lady, 
Tom Murphy drew forth a heavy gold fountain pen and with 
flourishes as many as his oratory had contained, inscribed a senti- 
ment from his speech and appended the Murphy signature. The 
other guests followed in his lead proudly,—and egotistically—some 
with sentiments and some only with their signatures, while Tim 
Mulvaney, reputed to be rich with money amassed from city 
garbage-contracts, could only oblige with the making of his mark. 


HE crown of the evening was the presentation of the 
album to Michael, with Mary standing by him and the 
girls on either side, by Eddy Parkinson himself. 

“TI am, as ye all know, but a plain laborin’ man,” said Hen- 
nessy in responding, “and I°cannot make a speech; but I thank 
ye. I thank ye for what ye done to help me get my house, and 
I thank ye for the album and what ye have wrote in it, and what 
ye said beside.” 

Eventually the merry occasion ended, as all merry occasions 
must; but Michael, with his house completed, was left with plenty 
to occupy his mind, and with a new building operation to conduct, 
for there had been changes and upheavals in the organization of 
the council. The building committee which had accepted the bids 
for the construction of the new Hospital for Contagious Diseases 
was incontinently plucked, and when recast, behold Michael Hen- 
nessy was its chairman. It was natural that Michael should take 
an anxious interest in this piece of construction. It was his first 
important service on behalf of the citizens who had elected him. 
It was his child, begotten of his marriage with the municipality. 
He watched its walls rise as he had watched the walls of his own 
home. He doted on it, talked of it, dreamed of it—admired it. 
It was the most beautiful and complete and sightly pesthouse that 
ever was built anywhere. Mike would have welcomed a mild case 
of smallpox if it had made him the first patient in it. 

What gave him the greater pleasure in the work of supervising 
its construction was the number of his friends engaged upon it. 
The Murphys paved the yards and approaches; Parkinson did the 
concrete steps and courts and basement floors and foundations; 
Carrigan, of course, furnished the brickwork, Higginbotham the 
roofing, and Mann the wiring. As these men came and went upon 
their duties, they saluted Hennessy familiarly and fondly. As 
construction progressed, they consulted him soberly about many 
matters; they seemed at least as zealous as he for the perfectness 
of the structure, and Hennessy’s heart glowed with appreciation 
of their attitude. 

When money became available under the appropriation, for a 
payment upon such part of the work as was completed or had 
reached a certain stage of advancement, (Continued on page 146) 
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A Complete Résumé of the Previous 
Chapters of “THE CUP OF Fury 


ARIE LOUISE WEBLING, the central 
figure of this greatest novel of the world’s 
greatest year, is an American girl why 
had run away from home with 4 the. 
atrical troupe. While playing in a music-hall she had ,. 
tracted the notice of Sir Joseph and Lady Webling becays 
of her resemblance to their dead daughter, and they had 
adopted her as their own. She had been happy in this ney 
life until she heard the two children of the household con. 
clude their prayers: “We t’ank Dee, O Dod, for making a ¢ 
dat old Lusitania.” * 

Here it was that the first ugly suspicion of her adopted 
parents came to Marie Louise. For the Weblings were Ger. 
mans, though they had lived long years in England and had 
there won love, respect and knightly honors. And not Jon 
afterward Sir Joseph asked Marie Louise to meet a ma 
named Easton in the park and give him a sealed envelope 
A stock-exchange deal, he implied, that he didn’t dare risk 
handling through ordinary channels. Marie Louise was pu. 
zled but took his word without question. Yet this sort of 
thing continued—until Marie Louise came home one dy 
to find Sir Joseph and Lady Webling confronted by Mr 
Verrinder, a Government officer, with damning evidence that 
they were German spies. 

Overwhelmed, Marie Louise heard the evidence against the 
people she’ had loved and trusted too well—the evidence, too 
that enmeshed her with them. She accompanied them » 
stairs to help them make ready for their trip to the Tower 
—and was too late to stop them when they took the poison 
that brought them and their plottings to an end. 

Verrincer found it hard to believe that Marie Louise had 
been innocent. But he let her go, provided she returned to 
America and gave her oath not to reveal what she knew 
So Marie Louise went to New York—followed by a secret- 
service man, and by Easton, who had proved to be a Ger 
man, but who had escaped by turning state’s evidence—and 
now sought to regain German esteem by new spy-work. 


1 B 
Say?” : 





RU 


Polly Widdicombe, a friend, invited Marie Louise to visit eems to h 
her in Washington. There her sister, who had married an an-gpn, at all, 
archistic loafer named Nuddle, discovered her. And then thet provides 
ghost of Sir Joseph overtook her once more. For at a dinnerfany suffe1 
given by the prominent Mrs. Prothero, Lady Clifton-Wyatt, anxi 
who had known Marie Louise in London as the daughter of thejfouls in sp: 
Weblings, publicly denounced her as a German spy. fiven up M 

Polly and Marie Louise’s other friends refused to believwge was an 
in her guilt. But Marie Louise felt she could not live indeleg@haracters ¢ 






nitely with Polly, doing nothing. So she rented a house. Aniggatigued th 
there it was that two of her callers, Easton the spy and Jakeqgoincide or 
' Nuddle, her sister’s anarchistic husband, met each other. Each kne 
Marie Louise obtained work for Jake in the shipyard of ajjmotion, o| 
man named Davidge, whom she had met in London and elsiice-hours 


hoon. Out 
jatrassment 





where, and who was much “taken” with her. More, she het 
self went into the shipyard office as a stenographer. 














Davidge’s first ship, called the Clara for his mother, we prc 
made ready for her*maiden voyage with a cargo of whealjgmore than < 
and Marie Louise inadvertently mentioned her sailing-poillt yashmak, 
and destination while the Nuddles were visiting her. Jaeqggo0 deal 0 
immediately made an excuse to go out—had to telephom Mamise 
he explained when he came back. Only a few days lale ~ tye 

ered how | 






came the news that the Clara had been mysteriously sunk : 
Jake Nuddle veritured to gloat over the Clara in the sips 






tion | 







yard, and was knocked down for it. He spoke 4 little wt pangs 
carelessly at home, also, and Mamise, putting two and om of 
together, was almost certain of his guilt. But when ® TS an 













went to see Davidge about it, he had gone to Pittsb mguish. T 
to plead for more steel. Meanwhile Jake had squande : = flashe 
the money paid him for betraying the Clara and had got pm 
to Nicky Easton for more; Nicky had promised him ® Davids to 
other similar job. When Nuddle left Easton, the detet ree 
tive, Larrey, who had been following Easton, took Nw a. te fo 

r Nuddejgpet heart ha 









trail in the guise of a fellow-workman; and when late 
introduced Mamise to Larrey as his sister-in-law, the 
tive opened his eves: he remembered Mamise, for he 
worked on-the Webling affair. 
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4 BRILLIANT novel of war and peace in Washington, by the man who wrote “What Will People 
bay?” “The Thirteenth Commandment,” “We Can’t Have Everything” and “The Unpardonable Sin.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


HOSE people who are always afraid of new customs 
have dreaded public life for women lest it should 
destroy modesty and rob them of the protection of ; 





guardians, duennas and chaperons. 















But the world 








to visit @peems to have to have a certain amount of decency to get along 
an an-™pn, at all, and provides for it among humans about as well as 
hen themt provides for the protection of other plants and animals, letting 
. dinnerfany suffer and perish and some prosper. i 
-Wyatt, The anxious conservatives who are always risking their own 
r of theg@ouls in spasms of anxiety over other people’s souls would have 

iven up Mamise and Davidge for lost, since she lived alone and 
believe was an unattached bachelor. But curiously enough, their 
- indeli- ters chaperoned them, their jobs and ambitions excited and é 
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tigued them, and their moods of temptation either did not 
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bincide or were frustrated by circumstances and crowds. 
Each knew well what it was to suffer an onset of desperate 
motion, of longing, of reckless, helpless adoration. But in 
mee-hours these anguishes were as futile as prayers for the 
hoon. Qutside of office-hours there were other obstacles, em- 
sments, interferences. 
These protections and ambitions would not suffice forever, any 
hore than a mother’s vigilance, maidenly timidity, convent walls 
yashmaks will infallibly prevail. But they managed to kill a 
bod deal of time—and very dolefully. 

was in peculiar peril now. She was beginning to feel 
ety sorry for herself, and even sorrier for Davidge. She remem- 
ued how cruelly he had been bludgeoned by the news of the 
esituction of his first ship, and she kept remembering the wild 
bet pangs of her sympathy, the strange ecstasy of entering into 
we grief of another. She remembered how she had seized his 
uouiders and how their hands had wrestled together in a common 
gush. The remembrance of that communion came back to 
tm Washes of feverish demand for a renewal of union, for a 
msummation of it, indeed. She was human, and nothing human 
as alien to her. 
had spoken of marriage—had told her that he was a 
date for her husbandcy. She had laughed at him then, for 
it had been full of the new wine of ambition. Like other 

its morning-after when all that had been so alluring 
ed to be folly. Her own loneliness told her that Davidge 

, and that two lonelinesses combined would. make a 

4s two negatives an affirmative. 
ted, 1918-1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


there. 


writer. 





man’s to crush. But fate provided a sentinel. 
looking on; the office-force stood by, and the day’s work was 
waiting to be done. 

Davidge went to his desk tremulous; Mamise to her type- 
She hammered out a devil’s tattoo on it, and he devoured 
estimates and commercial correspondence, while an aromatic 
haze enveloped them both as truly as if they had been faun and 
nymph in a bosky glade. 

Miss Gabus played Mrs. Grundy all morning and at the noon 
hour made a noble effort to rescue Mamise from any opportunity 
to cast an evil spell over poor Mr. Davidge. 
wonderful pity for men that other women cultivate! 
that Miss Gabus said to Miss Webling was: 

“Goin’ to lunch now, Mi’ Swebling?” 

And all that Miss Webling said was: 

“Not just yet—thank you.” 

Both were almost swooning with the tremendous significance 
of the moment. 

Miss Webling felt that she was defying all the powers of 


“It would be nice to be married,” Marie Louise re- 
flected, “if one could stay single at the same time.” 


When Davidge came back from his trip, the joy in his eyes 
at sight of her kindled her smoldering to flame. 
been glad if he had snatched her to his breast and crushed her 
She had that womanly longing to be crushed, and he the 


She would have 


Miss Gabus was 


Women have a 
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espionage and convention when she made so brave as to linger 
while Miss Gabus left the room—in short twitches, with the pain- 
ful reluctance of one who pulls off an adhesive plaster by de- 
grees. When at last she was really off, Miss Webling went to 
Davidge’s door, feeling as wicked as the maid in Ophelia’s song, 
though she said no more than: 

“Well, did you have a successful journey?” 

Davidge whirled in his chair. 

“Bully! Sit down, wont you?” 

He thought that no goddess had ever done so divine a thing 
so ambrosially as she when she smiled, and shook her incredibly 
exquisite head. He rose to his feet in awe of her. His restless 
hands, afraid to lay hold of their quarry, automatically extracted 
kis watch from his pocket and held it beneath his eyes. He 
stared at it without recognizing the hour, and stammered: 

“Will you lunch with me?” 

“No, thank you!” 

This jolted an “Oh!” out of him. Then he came back with: 

“When am I going to get a chance to talk to you?” 

“You know my address.” 

“Yes, but—” He thought of that horrible evening when he 
had marched through the double row of staring cottages. But 
he was determined: 

“Going to be home this evening?” 

“By some strange accident—yes.” 

“By some strange accident, I might drop round.” 

“Do.” 

They laughed idiotically, and she turned and glided out. 


HE went to the mess-hall and moved about, selecting her 
dishes. Pretending not to see that Miss Gabus was pre- 
tending not to see her, she took her collation to another 

table and ate with the relish of a sense of secret guilt—the guilt 
of a young woman secretly betrothed. 

Davidge kept away from the office most of the afternoon be- 
cause Mamise was so intolerably sweet and so tantalizingly un- 
approachable. He made a pretext of inspecting the works. She 
had a sugary suspicion of his motive, and munched it with strange 
comfort. 

What might have happened if Davidge had called on her in her 
then mood and his, could easily be guessed. But there are usually 
interventions. The chaperon this time was Mr. Larrey, the 
operative of the Department of Justice. He also had his secret. 

He arrived at Davidge’s home just as Davidge finished the 
composition of his third lawn tie and came downstairs to go. 
When he saw Larrey, he was a trifle curt with his visitor. Think- 
ing him a workman and probably an ambassador from one of the 
unions on the usual mission’ of such ambassadors—more pay, 
less hours or the discharge of some unorganized laborer,—Davidge 
said: 

“Better come round to the office in the morning.” 

“T can’t come to your office,” said Larrey. 

“Why not? It’s open to everybody.” 

“Veh, but I can’t afford to be seen goin’ there.” 

“Good Lord, isn’t it respectable enough for you?” 

“Yeh, but—well, I think it’s my duty to tip you off to a little 
slick work that’s goin’ on in your establishment.” 

“Wont it keep till to-morrow evening?” 

“VYeh—I guess so. It’s only one of your stenographers.” 

This checked Davidge. By a quaint coincidence, he was about 
to call on one of his stenographers. Larrey amended his first 
statement: ‘“Leastways, I’ll say she calls herself a stenographer. 
But that’s only her little camouflage. She’s not on the level.” 

Davidge realized that the stenogtapher he was wooing was not 
on the level. She was in the clouds. But his curiosity was 
piqued. He motioned Larrey to a chair and took another. 

“Shoot,” he said. 

“Well, it’s this Miss Webling. Know anything about her?” 

“Something,” said Davidge. He was too much amused to be 
angry. He thought that Larrey was another of those amateur 
detectives who flattered Germany by crediting her with an 
omnipresence in evil. He was a faithful reader of Ellis Parker 
Butler’s famous sleuth, and he grinned at Larrey. 

“Well, Mr. Philo Gubb, go on. Your story interests me.” 

Larrey reddened. He spoke earnestly, explained who he was, 
showed his credentials, and told what he knew of Miss Webling. 
He added what he imagined Davidge knew. 

Davidge found the whole thing too preposterous to be insolent. 
His chivalry in Mamise’s behalf was not aroused, because he 
thought that the incident would make a good story to tell her. 
He drew Larrey out by affecting amazed incredulity. 
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Larrey explained: “She’s an old friend of ours. We 
word from the British to pick the lady up when she first 
in this country. She was too slick for us, I guess Decause 
never got the goods on her. We gave her up after a co 
weeks, Then her trail crossed Nicky Easton’s once more,” ~ 

“And who is Nicky Easton?” ¥ 


“He’s a German agent she knew in London—great fri : 
adopted father’s. The British nabbed him ~iny but he sai 
the gang, and they let him off. Whilst I was trailin’ him, ie 
into a feller named Nuddle—he come up to see Easton, I fe 
lowed him here, and lo and behold, Miss Webling turns Up too! 
And passin’ herself off for Nuddle’s sister-in-law! Nuddle’s a bad 
actor, but she’s worse. And she pretends to be a poor work. 
girl. Cheese! You should have seen her in New York all dolled 
up!” 

Davidge ignored the opportunity to say that he had had th 
privilege of seeing Miss Webling all dolled up. He knew 
Mamise was living as she did. It was a combination of lark anf 
crusade. He nursed Larrey’s story along, and asked with patien 
amusement: a 

“What’s your theory as to her reason for playing such a game 

He smiled as he said this, but sobered abruptly when Larry 
explained: ae 

“You lost a ship not long ago, didn’t you? You got oie 
ships on the ways, aint you? Well, I don’t need to tell you 
good business for the Huns to slow up or blow up all the 
they can. Every boat they stop cuts down the supplies 
Allies just so much. This Miss Webling’s adopted father ® 
in on the sinking of the Lusitania, and this girl was too, probally 
She carried messages between old Webling and Easton, and 
right into a little trap the British laid for her. She put@ 
strong fight, and being an American, was let go. But hera 
got to the country before she did. You ask me what shegm 
to. Well, what should she be up to but the Kaiser’s work? i 
no stenographer, and she wouldn’t be here playin’ tunes on ag : 
writer unless she had some good business reason. Wella 
business is—she’s a ship-wrecker.” ie 

The charge was ridiculous; yet there were confi mations 
seeming confirmations of it. The mere name of Nicky Bag 
was a thorn in Davidge’s soul. He remembered Easton ia) a 
don at Mamise’s elbow, and in Washington pursuing her cara 
calling her “Mees Vapelink.” = 

Davidge promised Larrey that he would look into the matt 
and bade him good night with mingled respect and fear. 

When he set out at length to call on Mamise, he was grievail 
troubled lest he had lost his heart to a clever adventuress. 2 
despised his suspicions, and yet—somebody had destroyed) 
ship. He remembered how shocked she had been by the 
Yet what else could the worst spy do but pretend to bes 
moved? Davidge had never liked Jake Nuddle, and M nis 
alleged relationship by marriage did not gain plausibility O@m 
consideration. The whim to live in a workman’s cottage was @ 
less convincing. Fy 


CHAPTER XXXVIII = 
R. LARREY had spoiled Davidge’s blissful 
M ahd his lover’s program for the evening. Di 
moved slowly toward Mamise’s cottage, 2 
a suitor but as a student. ~ 
Larrey shadowed him from force of habit, and saw him 
with reluctant feet, pausing now and then, irresolute. DM 
was thinking hard, calling himself a fool, now for trusting 
and now for listening to Larrey. To suspect Mamise was 
a traitor to his love: not to suspect her was to be a tal 
his common sense and to his beloved career. ‘ 
And the Mamise that awaited the belated Davidge was 
a state of tangled wits. She too had dressed with a finicking) 
as Davidge had, neither of them stopping to think how 
a custom it is for people who know each other well to gets 
selves up with meticulous skill in the evening like 
parcels for each other’s examination. Nature dresses the | 
in the mating season. Mankind with the aid of the dress 
and the haberdasher plumes up at will. : 
But as Cxsar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell 
Davidge his Larrey, so Mamise had her sister Abbie. 
Abbie came in unexpectedly and regarded Mamises C™ 
with no illusions-except her own cynical ones: 
“What you all diked up about?” 
Mamise shrugged her eyebrows, her lips and her shoulders 
Abbie guesséd: “That man comin’?” 





—— 





She ended ‘with: “If I hadn’t been an American, they'd have put me in the Tower. _ If I hadn’t 
been an American, they'd have shot me. But I've no doubt they've kept me under observation.” 
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Mamise repeated her previous business. 

“Kind of low neck, don’t you think? And your arms nekked.” 

Mamise drew over her arms a scarf that gave them color 
rather than concealment. Abbie scorned the subterfuge. 

“Do you think it’s proper to dress like that for a man to come 
callin’?” 

“I did think so till you spoke,’ snapped Mamise in all the 
bitterness of the ancient feud between loveliness unashamed and 
unlovely shame. Abbie felt unwelcdme. 

“Well, I just dropped over because Jake’s went out to some 
kind of meetin’.” 

“With whom? Where?” 

“Oh, some of the workmen—a lot of soreheads lookin’ for more 
wages.” 

Mamise was indignant: 

“The soldiers get thirty dollars a month on a twenty-four-hour, 
seven-day shift. Jake gets more than that a week for loafing 
round the shop about seven hours a day. How on earth did you 
ever tie yourself up to such a rotten bounder?” 

Abbie longed for a hot retort but was merely peevish: 

“Well, I aint seen you marryin’ anything better. I guess I'll 
go on home. I don’t seem to be wanted here.” 

This was one of those exact truths that decent people must 
immediately deny. Mamise put her arms about Abbie and said: 

“Forgive me, dear—I’m a beast. But Jake is such a—” She 
felt Abbie wriggling ominously and changed to: “He’s so un- 
worthy of you. These are such terrible times, and the world is 
in such horrible need of everybody’s help and especially of ships. 
It breaks my heart to see anybody wasting his time and strength 
interfering with the builders instead of joining them. It’s like 
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interfering with the soldiers. It’s a kind of treason, And 
sides, he does so little for you and the children.” ; 

This last Abbie was willing to admit. She shed a fey 
of self-esteem, but she simply could not rise to the heighis 
suffering for anything as abstract as a cause or a nation 
world. She was like so many of the airships the United * 
was building then: she could not be induced to leave the gro : 
or if she got up, to glide back safely. : 

She tried now to love her country, but she hardly rose bef 
she fell. 

“Oh, I know it’s turble what folks are sufferin’, but—pel , 
Lord’s will be done, I say.” 

“And I say it’s mainly the devil’s will that’s being done!” of 
Mamise. , 

This terrified Abbie. “I wisht you'd be a little carefyl of 
language, Mamise. Swearin’ and cigarettes both is pretty maj 
of a load for a lady to git by with.” 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Mamise in despair. She was capable 
long high flights, but she could not carry such a passenger, Ajj 
continued: 

“And do you think it’s right, seein’ 

“I’m not seeing men—but a man.’ 

“But all by yourself.” 

“T’m not all by myself when he’s here.” 

“You'll get the neighbors talkin’-—you’ll see!” 

“A lot I care for their talk!” 

“Why don’t you marry him and settle down respectable; 
have children and—” 

“Why don’t you go home and take care of your own?” 

“T guess I better.” And she departed forthwith. 

The two sisters had m 
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entered Mamise’s press 
with one thought dominihe biplane 
“Ts she really a spy? ImiBolished. 
be on my guard.” And I The water 
mise was thinking: “If Mood up, ste 
should be thinking what Move. Afrai 
bie thought, how odious!’ Ghee, a snag 
Thus once more their ™@ion it. Th 
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“You ask me what she’s up to. Well, what should she be 
up to but the Kaiser's work? Her business is shipwrecking.” 
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T of the blue he came into the life of Little Mop 


and Ww. 


hat then befell him and her goes to make one of 


the most delightful tales Opie Read has ever told. 


“Now, I don’t stab nobody with a knife, and I don’t shoot nobody with a gun. But 


I tell you what I do: I break their bones with this here.” 
enormous fist 


Big Stark thrust out his 


swung a terrific but harmless blow. Murray smacked his jaw 


Little Mae 


By OPIE READ 


[Illustrated by 


URRAY was sailing in a biplane low over.a 
narrow lake when there came the double roar 
of a shotgun. The machine dipped like a 
wounded bird. Murray fell into the water. 


ihe biplane fluttered off among the cypress trees and was de- 


hed. 

The water was not very deep. The young man struggled, sank, 
bod up, steadied himself; but he looked about as if helpless to 
ove. Afraid that he should swoon, he laid hold of a cypress- 
ee, a snag that would have meant instant death had he fallen 
pon it. The sun poured hot, and dipping a handful of water, 
let it slowly trickle on his head. It was no use to call for 
lp. The place was a desolation, and weak from the loss of blood, 
knew that he would not be heard. The water about him was 
ddening. This inspired him to exertion. Now began his struggle 
teach the shore, not far distant. Glancing back, he saw that he 

‘ leaving a trail of blood. 
I am literally filled with shot,” he mused, his heart surging 

hanger. “Some infamous wretch has tried to murder me.” 
It seemed a long time before he reached the soft and weedy 
ik. He sank down from fatigue, but knowing that to lie there 
rant death, he got again to his feet and fought his way onward, 
hot whither. Murray was an athletic and handsome 
ow, not long out of a solemn prison of learning called a univer- 

€ was out for adventure and had found it. 

lk o came upon a pathway, crooked to avail itself of the 
i ove the ooze. Coming to a tree, he leaned against it to 
st, alraid to trust himself on the ground. A great crane with 
nus eyes stood peeping at him over the rushes. Now he went 
@ again, though he felt that his strength was failing him. A 
2 of woods, and beyond it he saw a log house on a 
n among live-oak trees. He shouted for help. An old man and 
; Fadia ange him into the house. That was the 
, e felt his nostrils tingling with ha n 
5 doctor's juices. ——_ were 
4. coming along all right,” the doctor was saying. “Now 
Over on your back. Easy, that’s it. Think I can present 
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you with enough shot to serve for a duck-hunt. Mop, bring him 
a glass of water, please.” 

Murray was thirsty, but when he saw the girl bending over him, 
he forgot the water. He muttered, and the sudden flush of her 
face meant that she had ‘caught the words—“I thought I had seen 
all in the garden, but you are a new tulip.” He muttered incoher- 
ently and then spoke with emphasis: 

“T want you to help find out who tried to murder me.” 

“Yes, I will. But drink the water, please.” 

“His fever is rising again,” said the doctor. 

Murray sank into a sleep fantasied with dreams. But his 
dreams were not wholly unpleasant. He was walking with Mop, 
along.the edges of the marsh. He called her Little Mop, though 
she was not so very little; and he was entranced when she turned 
to smile at him from looking afar off at the mysterious nothing of 
distance. They came to the place where he had struggled out upon 
the shore, and now she was not looking afar off, but gazing tenderly 
into his eyes. When he awoke, the room was dark save for the 
moonbeams which, raveled out by the branches of a tree, fell in 
glisterous strings on his bed. He moved but found movement of 
exquisite pain. His left arm seemed dead and useless. Long he 
lay wishing for the sun. He could hear the old man, in the ad- 
joining room, snoring like a steamboat coming round the bend. 

Ah, what vocal soloist was that breaking suddenly forth? It 
was a game-cock, heralding the day. The old man arose and pro- 
claimed his activity by knocking down shovel and tongs. Then 
came a shuffling to announce that the old negress had set about 
breakfast. Murray sniffed the rosin of the pitch-pine kindling in 
the stove. A flash, and the blackbirds, high in the timber, chat- 
tered welcome to the sun. The light came in with a perfume 
from the woods. Murray raised himself, looked about and caught 
a thrilling picture, an old flag on the wall above the mantelpiece. 

“Toted by my grandfather with old Andy at New Orleans,” a 
voice said; and in the door stood the tall and angular master of 
the house. 

“A beautiful sight with the sun falling on it.” Murray was 
quick to assure him. 
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This pleased him, and coming forward, he stood near the bed. 
Then, after the manner of the man who does not wish himself 
to remain unknown, he began to word a sketch of himself, illus- 


trated by his living portrait, standing there a frontispiece. His 
name was Parmenas Hume, and he was a preacher. He acknowl- 
edged with a dry laugh that his specialty was funerals. The 


strenghold of his brother, twin brother at that, 
had been the mourners’ bench. It may have 
been more exciting than funerals, Parme- 
nas acknowledged, but did not seem so 
deep and abiding. He had never ac- 
cepted a penny for his labors, the 
love of his work offering ample rec- 
ompense. Murray laughed, but the 
old man was not displeased. He en- 
couraged it with a recital that almost 
convulsed the young man into a for- 
getfulness of his wounds. 

“A fellow came after me not long 
ago to preach a funeral a good long 
jaunt from here. He didn’t have 
more than a third sense. He told 
me that the name of the deceased 
was Florence Tabb. I managed to 
ret the age, and that the deceased 
had two children away off in 
some outlandish part of the 
country. Well, when I got there, 
everybody was tired waiting. So I 
pitched right in offhand. I spoke 
of the womanly qualities of the de- 
parted, and used finer colors than 
mere red to paint her virtues. I saw 
that the folks were powerful in- 
terested; and just then some fellow 
sneaked up behind me and pulled at 
my coat-tail. ‘Parson,’ says he, ‘you 
are on the wrong scent. The departed 
wa’n’t a lady but a man weighin’ as 
near as I can jedge about two hundred 
and fifty.’ This would have knocked 
out anybody but a funeral specialist, 
but it didn’t faze me. I says: 
‘Brethren and sisters, I have shown 
you what our brother would have been 
if he had not been a man. I wanted to 
show that he had virtue enough for a 
woman if nature had seen fitten to make 
him such. But nature didn’t; and now 
I'll tell you about him as a man.’” 

“Your breakfast,” came a sweet 
voice, and there was Mop with a 
tray. 

Murray regained strength rapidly 
and was soon able to sit up in bed. 
Gradually he recovered the use of his 
left arm. The doctor, whether pleased 
or not, acknowledged that the patient 
had no longer any need of his services. 
Murray felt that old Parmenas had been 
a true and effective physician. But there 
was another, and of more than Zé¢scula- 
pian skill, a surgeon of magic though 
unconscious efficiency, and it was she whom 
they called Mop. She stood in the astonish- 
ment of first womanhood, but could not more 
than read the simplest print. The only book in the 
house was her father’s Bible, and it had been noted that 
in taking his texts he had used simpler words for words beyond 
his ken of pronunciation. Learning to read had been to him so 
severe a task that he held aloof from putting the only child he 
had to so hard a strain. But the girl’s use of words was some- 
times almost marvelous. She learned words as the most of us 
do music, only the tune. Near by was a colony of quaint 
religionists, withdrawn from all ways of the world, and from them 
she had picked up many an archaic phrase. Murray was apt in ex- 
pression; he could have told of her brow, her eyes so fathomless 
and so blue, her mouth a thousand times painted by fervid ideal- 
ists. But her hair—that was where the writer, the painter, could 
have but failed. 

“I wish you would tell me what color your hair is,” he requested 










































her, sitting up in a rocker as unconsciously she posed about him 


each pose a picture forever lost to art. “Come closer, please 
let me hold it under my eye. It’s silk thread, I know, byt; 
color? I shall call it red black, and even then I blunder Why 
did they name you Mop?” Be . 

“Because on my head there was so much of hair like the » 

My mother named me Susan, after her mother, but after 
while it was she that called me Mop when I was playing fg 
off down by the edge of the glades. You may call me Sygga? 

“Oh, no, I think Mop a sweet name. I never knew befog 
how much sweetness could be wrung out of mop. Fun 

how ignorant we are till all of a sudden, isn’t it?” 

He could not have flattered her. She would not have 
understood him; but true to nature, she was please 
because she pleased him. 

“Did you come from away off where everybody § 
close together?” she asked him. 

“Yes, where they are close together and doi 
know it when they touch shoulders.” 

“Then they miss you not, now that you are» 

longer there.” 

“No, my friends knew that I was going away 
for a long vacation. There will be no ap. 
iety.” 

“Soon you will be well.” She was near hin 
in another pose which art was not destinel 

to catch. 

“Yes, owing to your tenderness and car 

And when I get well, what do you think] 

am going to do?” 

“Tt must be to go away, and be nots 
when you had not come.” 

“No, not until I have found out who she 
me. You don’t know what detectives ax 
do you?” 

She shook ker head. 

“Well, they are men whose busines i 
is to track criminals.” 

“Like the bloodhound,” she suggested 
“Yes; and some of them like tok 
called human bloodhounds, And | 
am going to send for some of them 
and have them come here.” 


“And they will find out?” 
“Well, I hope so. 
am when they do, your fath 
Vf; ~ may have another funenl 
i? to preach.” 


She laughed merrily. A you 
dog bounded into the room ail 
capered about her. 

“But that must not be,” # 
disagreed with him. “My fathe 
must always find something goa 
to say of the one in the funeniy 
and surely the one that shot yw 
must be all bad. But now y@ 
sit up too much and must ® 
down: again.” 

Two detectives came and” 
mained for more than a We 
They did much tramping 400 
skirting the edges of the mas 
They paddled in boats, p™ 
down overhanging moss 
looked at it, examined the rus 
earning with industry the 
of their keep. The neigh 
joined in, making of it a festival, ending with a feast spread 
the grass. But nothing came of it, and the detectives went ™ 

Murray had regained his strength, but still he lingered, 
times with powerful strokes helping old Parmenas to cut ™ 
When the sun was aslant, and the birds having refreshed 
selves with noontime napping in the shade called rehearsil ® 
for some great symphonic triumph, Murray would stroll alow’ 
lake-bank with Mop. Once, walking slowly home, leading 
by the hand as if she were a child, he said that he was ga 
send her away to school. She laughed, swinging his hand. 

“T must not go,” she opposed him, laughing, but he kner® 
he could not persuade her. He told her that she must be et 
Quickly she wheeled in front of him, halting him in the 





“I must not go,” she 
cn him, laughing. 
“If 1 must be educated, 
you educate me here.” 
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must be educated, you educate me here. Off in the woods 
is the old house where the school was once. Let us have the 
vol there now with you the teacher. But it must not be alone 
we ‘There are the little children and the grown boys and 
¢ that ought to know how to read.” ; 
ent over, kissed her hand, and she straightened in astonish- 
And then she laughed. “Of that I saw the picture. It was 

called the prince—” 
“But I am not a prince. I am now only a school-teacher. I 
nk you for pointing out a2 way in which I may make myself 
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He was sublimely selfish and did not suspect it. 
will go to the city at once and get the books. Meantime 
have the men put the old house in order. Tell them that I 
N take care of all expense.” 
Aid Parmenas was greatly taken with the notion. He said that 
ation would better enable the neighborhood to understand the 
or shades of his work. “As I said at the funeral of old Bob 
ay,” he remarked, “as I said on that occasion, ‘If we are not 
derstood, we are crippled.’ When are you going to get the 
books?” 
“] shall set out for Savannah to-morrow. I'll hire some fellow 
ig away drive me over to the railroad. By the way, I am going to 
10 ating you and your daughter each a present, something that shall 
of use. Have you any idea as to what you would like?” 
ar hin “Mr Murray, I want to tell you something, sir. Ever since 
lestinel MB. drifts of life made funerals my specialty, I have wanted a 
ng black broadcloth coat, one with the tails hanging down putty 
d car. , you understand. Every trade requires its tools, and not hav- 
think I> such a garment, I’ve felt considerably hampered. I’ve heard 
a ragged man talking wisdom, but I want to say that wisdom 
not SiBming out of a trim and long black coat will cut capers over any 
isdom that can possibly come out of rags.” 
ho sh “All right! We'll get at your measure, and you shall have the 
eS And now what shall I bring you, Little Mop?” 
“If I know what I am to get, half of the glad is gone. 
_ @§uto bring me something that I don’t think you will.” 
iness KEE“All right, and you must know that it shall be the prettiest 
ing I can find.” 
“Ah, but Mr. Murray, to that much cost you must not go.” 
“Cost! Cesar’s sword, let us not talk about cost! What is it 
and your father have not done for me? 
The nearest railway-station was distant at least fifty miles. It 
is a longer journey than any man in the neighborhood had ever 
iven with a team, but one old fellow who had a pair of strong 
mes and a buckboard, and who did not expect to live long, 
paged to undertake the trip. 
There was breakfast by the 
ht of candles in the dawn. 
menas had experienced 
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might have been urged, but under those conditions I never argue 
with a man, white or black.’ 

Mop was wont to gather-mischief into her eyes and warm it; 
often she smiled over her father’s grim specialty, but now she 
sat in poses that invited no mirth. She had been out under the 
drip of the leaves, and dew-diamonds sparkled in her hair. 

The buckboard was ready, the horses neighing at an old nag, 
which shut up in a stable, was barred from all excursion. Off 
went the team with a high-fed start, glad to. caper and to prance; 
and Murray, looking back in the broadening light, saw Mop 
standing on the fence; and warmly his heart whispered that 
toward. him she held forth her hands—though his eyes were dim 
and could not be trusted. 

About an hour.afterward the progress of the buckboard was 
arrested by a loud shout. Looking back, Murray saw old Parmenas 
tearing toward him on a mule. 

“Keep your seat!” Parmenas cried, sawing his mule to a halt. 
“J just wanted to remind you to have them coat tails extra long. 
Don’t forget, and good-by.” 

Three days later the buckboard returned and stopped at the 
Parmenas home. The driver, feeding on the best meal that could 
be evoked from smokehouse and chicken-roost, had great news to 
relate. The roads had been found so good that Mr. Murray had 
decided to come back in—he could not at that moment just 
recall the mame. Parmenas helped him out, having once officiated 
at the last sad rites of a chauffeur. Mop eagerly inquired as to 
how long it might be. The driver could not say, but assured 
her that as Mr. Murray was a very quick man, it should not 
take long. 

But it was long to Mop. Parmenas, returning from work in the 
field, often found her standing on the fence, looking down the 
road. One day as he came into the yard, he saw her leap to the 
ground and run excitedly into the house. Then he heard the 
panting of an automobile. 

Murray came with a great box of schoolbooks, and with the 
presents for the old man and the girl folded neatly in a suitcase. 
All the neighbors within hearing gathered about the automobile, 
but Mop was not there; nor could Murray find her as he looked 
about. He called her, but she did not answer. Finally she came 
down the stairs, pretending that she had been asleep. Now that 
all was quiet, the presents were brought out. The coat was first, 
to sogthe the old man’s impatience. Mop sat looking on, her 
unconscious poses shattered, for her heart was beating fast. Par- 
menas snatched off his jacket, ready to try on his priestly robe. 
As its folds were-shaken out, his eyes sparkled. And when he tried 
it on, he strutted in delight, for the tails almost touched his heels. 

“T tell you, sir, a man as couldn’t 
__ preach in this coat must be tongue- 
g tied. Look, Mop—see how she falls.” 
“Now, Mop,” said Murray, “be- 
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The progress of the buckboard was arrested by a loud shout. Murray saw old Par- 
menas tearing toward him on a mule, E ‘ 
his mule to a halt. “I just wanted to remind you to have them coat-tails extra long. 
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fore getting to your real present, I am going to give you these 
yards and yards of ribbon for your hair.” 

“Oh, beautiful!” she cried. 

“And now here is the thing that you did not expect.” 


E unfolded something, and catching the sunlight falling 
H through the window, it seemed to burst into blaze. It 
was a bronze-colored cloak, trimmed with fur. “Look!” 

He held it up, and she seized it in her arms, sat down with it, 
nursing it as if it were a doll; and over it she bent, kissing it; 
and her hair bursting loose, almost hid it from ‘view. It did not 
occur to Murray that in that warm woods she had no need of fur; 
nor was it her thought, since in not even the mind of the world- 
wise of her sex does weather prescribe or discourage the wearing 
of animal nap. 

It was a happy evening in the old log house, the darky woman 
singing in the kitchen, for Murray had brought her a bonnet as 
red as the head of a. woodpecker. The old man brought out a 
fiddle. He knew that it was a sin to play a fiddle—that is, if 
a man played upon it with evil in his heart; but he would play 
a religious tune. He started with one, but his fingers in happy 
reminiscence turned it into “Old Dan Tucker.” He apologized, 
broke off, and began to eke out the strains of a camp-meeting 
dirge, but before he knew it, his fingers had rebelled again and 
were flipping off “Pop Goes the Weasel.” In the night Murray 
heard a noise in the yard; and looking through the window, he saw 
Parmenas walking about in his long-tailed coat. 

The next day was spent with making arrangements for opening 
the school. Mop caught up book after book, child-charmed 
with the pictures. The schoolhouse had been put in good order, 
cleaned and whitewashed. At this academy no tuition-fee was 
exacted, all books furnished free; and this might have bespoken a 
large number of pupils, but the enrollment showed only eighteen, 
among them infants almost small enough for-a baby-buggy, to- 
gether with others big enough to have tied a steer. Among the 
latter was an enormous fellow named Stark. 

It had been contrary to all rule of art and surely to all custom 
of truth, in this instance, had not Mop progressed with astonish- 
ing swiftness. This was expected by Murray, and must have been 
anticipated by anyone who looks into this bit of humble history. 
Her mind was not a fitful flame but a constant glow. 

One day a mild fellow who had the air of a student in sincerity, 
spoke to Murray with big Stark as his subject. 

“T don’t want to cause any trouble, but I believe I know some- 

You haven’t found out yet who shot you?” 

“T haven’t the least suspicion.” 

“But you may find out, and maybe when there comes another 
attempt to get you. As I say, I don’t want to cause any trouble, 
but I want to put you on your guard. For a long time that fellow 
Stark has been in love with Mop. A year ago he almost went 
crazy about her and left the neighborhood. He was suspicious of 
every young man that came near Mop’s house. Once he almost 
beat a young peddler to death because he happened to be good- 
looking. And some of us know that he slipped back here just 
about the time you were shot, and then disappeared again. I tell 
you this, not to raise trouble, but to put you on your guard.” 

“T’ve got my eye on him,” said Murray. But the months passed 
and nothing came of it. 


URRAY subscribed for two daily newspapers, and 

often they would come, a bundle at a time, the 

mail-service being slow and irregular. Often he 
would sit until late at night, reading to the girl and the old man. 

“T can’t get it through my mind why there should be a world- 
war,” Parmenas remarked one night, looking up at his grand- 
father’s flag. 

“It is because there were not enough funerals—of the right sort,” 
Murray enlightened him. 

“Now—now, sir, that’s right. It may sound like a joke, but 
it’s a truth. If the opportunity had come to me to preach the 
funeral of that Kaiser man, the world would be at peace right now. 
It shows what happens for lack of opportunity.” 

“T think that my opportunity to do something for the world 
may come,” said Murray. “It hardly seems possible that America 
can keep out; and if she goes in, I’ll fly for her.” 

Mop leaned forward, looking straight into his eyes. But the 
look was not one of weakness, of selfish affection. It was a look 
such as a maiden in Seventy-six might have cast into the very 
soul of the one she loved the most. 

“You will go, Mr. Murray. You are the brave man they cannot 
keep back. You will make your country feel proud that you 


Little Mg 


have lived; and if you are killed, she will wrap her banner aby 
you and bury you in the grave of the glorious.” 

Late the next afternoon, when school had been let out, big Star 
spoke to Murray: “I want to see you alone. I’ve got somes 
to tell you that it aint nobody’s business to hear. And if yoy dog 
caré, Pll walk part way home with you.” : 

“All right—come on.” 

As they walked along the pathway through the woods, Mum 
looked about but did not see Mop. Under a tree whose brands 
hung low like a canopy, big Stark halted and faced about. 

“T reckon you think I shot you.” 

“T have no proof of it.” 

“But you believe it.” 

“If I had sufficient cause to believe it, Stark, it wouldnt) 
well for you.” 

“That’s what you say. But that’s nuther here nor thar } 
truth is I didn’t shoot you, and don’t know who did; but I’m be: 
to say that I wish whoever did had killed you. It might hyy 
saved me some trouble.” 

Murray laughed. “Oh, you needn’t put yourself to any trouij 
on my account.” 

“You don’t say? But it happens that I mout. Now, Idi 
stab nobody with a knife, and I don’t shoot nobody witha» 
But I tell you what I do: I break their bones with thig her’ 
He thrust out his enormous fist. 

“A fair-looking specimen of a pile-driver. What about if?” 

“I am goin’ to break yo’ bones with it unless you do one thing 

“Then you leave it to me. Very kind of you! 
me what the one thing is?” 

“Yes, an’ tell it to you quick. You must git away from be 
I wont give you but one day.” 

“But why should I leave so soon when I have business here?” 

“Aha! And that business here is the trouble, an’ makes « 
day long enough. That business is to make love to Map.” 

“Well, but don’t you think that a fellow making love to M 
would want more than one day longer? She is not to be wont 
a keen jump, you know.” 


But will you td 


“No, and in my case not to be won with years of crawiin a 
the ground like a worm. But I had skeered everybody elses 


and here you come.’ One day, Mr. Murray!” 


“If you love her—” And Murray made as if gently to put i 


hand on Stark’s shoulder, but the giant drew back with a growl 

“Very well, then! But I was going to say that if you lovel 
I-am sorry for you. I am sorry for any man in misery.” 

“Qh, an’ you aint sorry for yourse’f. I reckon you think you' 
got things cut an’ dried.” 

“No. The fact is, I have never spoken a word of love to ber 

“But you’ve looked it at her, curse you!” 

“Well, but you can hardly blame me for that, can you? ¥ 
don’t suppose I wanted to put out my eyes.” 

“No, I’m glad you didn’t, for I’m goin’ to knock ’em out.” 
“Why, man, you can’t do that. It has been shown a tho 
times that such a fellow as you can do nothing with a trained ma 

“You’ve said enough.” 

And with that, Stark swung a terrific but harmless blow. Mum 
smacked his jaw, and bellowing, Stark came at him, head i 
like a bull. Murray leaped aside, and Stark lost his fore 
the bushes. But out he came with a rush, and swung another bi 
Murray boxed his jaw. Then Stark halted. 

“If I can’t do it with my fist, I can with a stick!” Ani 
began to look about for a club. It was time to cease play 
with him; Murray knocked him down and left him lying ther 


house. He walked about calling her, but there cames 

answer. Surely she would come home soon. But she‘ 
not, and as old Parmenas was away, preaching at a funeral, Mum 
ate supper alone. Perhaps she had gone to a neighbors hod 
The nearest neighbor lived a mile away, but Murray trudged 
there, and came back disappointed. It was now dark. Rail! 
gan to fall. Murray sat by the fireplace alone. Not when fev 
and uncertain of life, with the doctor bending: over him, 
been so miserable. Suddenly the door flew open, and Mops 
there, her bronze cloak hanging on her arm. Dazed, and Wi 
hand held out, he made as if to get up, uncertain as to 
or not it were a vision. 

“No, Mr. Murray, if you come toward me, I shall not be™ 
You must sit for the one minute and listen. No longer ca 
the lie. Mr. Murray, it was I who shot you down into 

“Merciful heavens, Mop, what are you saving!” 

“You must sit as I say and listen to (Continued om past 


| ITTLE MOP was not at home when Murray reached 
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When they reached the Grand Central, Miss Ransome’s arms oy oa a long florist’s box. 
Mademoiselle Lola giggled. “Aint that Joseph Urban effect lovely on the ceiling?” 
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LITTLE SISTER 


By WALTER JONES 


ADEMOISELLE LOLA INCONNATA, the 

bright Spanish star of the Castilian room in 

Foley’s, was dancing an Argentine tango.. Down 

the long shining lane between the white tables 

Swayed to the click of castanets and the rattle of trap-drums 

orchestra. At the finish of her dance, she flung a crim- 

to the resplendent toreador who was her partner and 

pe " behind the gaudy velvet curtains of the cabaret stage. 

. a, applause swept over the diners; but the slender 

: a Sheridan only fingered her menu and gazed with 

Am after the favorite. “So that is the famous Made- 

~~ ?” she asked him dispassionately. 
het! do you think of her?” 

just know,” replied the girl thought- 

Glance following a jaunty cigarette- 


Illustrated by 
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vender in a red bolero. “I was wondering—what is the reason 
for women like that?” 

Rolly shrugged his well-groomed shoulders. “You might as 
well ask me what is the reason for Broadway! Wont you order 
something more, Miss Ransome, a bisque glacé or something?” 

“No, thank you.” She waved aside his suggestion. “Tell me 
about her; her name sounds so mysterious, and I thought 
Mademoiselle was French—is she really a Spaniard?” 

“About as Spanish as her hair-dye,” laughed Rolly. “A little 
matter of nomenclature means nothing in her young life. Prob- 
ably she was once Lizzie Smith of Hoboken or Missoula.” 

‘How interesting! I don’t suppose it’s a fair 
question for another woman to ask a man,”—she 
flushed a little and lowered her eyes,—‘“‘but do 
you think she’s beautiful?” 


eke ee ee ee 
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Rolly suppressed a chuckle at her provincial embarrassment. 
“Not even her publicity department claims thac,” he said. 

“And she’s not at all graceful. But I presume she has—” 

“Brass. And a good press-agent,” finished Rolly. 

“T see,” she said quietly, her look again fastening upon the 
dancer, who had come back to lead a jazz number. Rolly smoked 
a leisurely cigarette and inwardly anathematized his mother for 
wishing on him this simple-minded young 
damsel from the West. 

“T’ve been thinking,’ resumed Miss 
Ransome presently. “Mademoiselle In- 
connata has traveled a long way from 
Hoboken or Missoula, hasn’t she? She 
must be a rather interesting person. I 
should like to meet her.” 

He smiled good-humoredly at this 
pleasantry, but sobered at once, when she 
repeated earnestly: “I mean it, really.” 

“My dear child, you don’t realize what 
you’re asking! Haven't I guilt enough 
already on my conscience for bringing you 
to Foley’s at all? Why, if you lived in 
New York, you wouldn’t care to come 
here often, and you could scarcely afford 
to be seen dining with Mademoiselle Lola, 
Surely—” 

“But I’m not your dear child,” she in- 
terrupted; “and I don’t live in New York. 
Besides,’—she gestured resolutely toward 
the noisy gayety of the Castilian room,— 
“this is the life my brother Ed and the 
rest of the boys saw when they came down 
from college.” 

“But that—that’s very different,” Rolly 
stammered. “A man’s life—there are cer- 
tain experiences, you understand. Poor 
old kid! How’s he coming along?. I hope the pines’ll put him on 
his feet again scon.” 

Her face shadowed at his mention of her brother’s name; but 
she was not to be diverted. “See, the revue is almost over! Wont 
you let me meet her, Mr. Sheridan, please?” i 

“Why do you want to? You wouldn’t have anything to say to 
each other. Why, you're as far apart as—the Easter lily and 
the tiger rose!” 

“That sounds like a motion-picture caption. And perhaps you 
don’t understand the language of flowers. Wont you, pretty please?” 

“Will it spoil your whele evening if I don’t?” 

“T’m afraid it will, Mr. Sheridan.” 

“Well, then!” He yielded reluctantly. “But you mustn’t hold 
me responsible if you don’t enjoy each other’s society.” 

“Will she be willing to come to our table? You don’t know her, 
of course?” 

“That can be easily arranged,” he evaded, and scribbling a line 
or two on his card, he handed it to the head waiter. Five minutes 
later Mademoiselle Lola was glancing in their direction with un- 
concealed curiosity. As she advanced along the tables, exchanging 
rather ostentatious greetings with her friends among the diners, 
Rolly got up, with a nervous smile. He foresaw that it might be 
a somewhat difficult meeting. “I’m sure this is very kind of 
vou,” he said. ‘“We’ve been admiring your dancing. That last 
maxixe was wonderful!” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” Mademoiselle Lola looked at 
him coolly, with a laugh that was a little harsh. “I was rotten 
enough to-night, without you rubbing it in.” 

“Wont you sit down? Miss Ransome, here, doesn’t think so. 
She wanted me to ask you over so she could tell you how much 
pleasure—” 

“Ves, really, I enjoyed the revue so much,” said the girl. “Please 
sit down! We’re just ordering.” 

“Tf you really mean it,”—the danseuse favored her impromptu 
hosts with a penetrating gleam from kohl-darkened lids,—“I’m 
much obliged.” And hitching up her rhinestone shoulder-straps, 
she sank languidly into a chair requisitioned from a passing bus- 
boy. “Honestly,” she observed, “I don’t quite see where I fit here.” 

“T’ll tell you,” Miss Ransome explained with a self-possession 
that surprised Rolly rather more than it amused him. “I’m just 
a small-town girl in New York for a few days after nursing a sick 
brother. It is my first trip East, and I wanted to see Broadway. 
So they asked Mr. Sheridan, as the only sophisticated friend of 
the family, to take me to the Waldorf, and the Winter Garden 
and a cabaret or two. It has been perfectly splendid, and Rolly 
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has pointed out all the celebrities; and to-night, when we hap “well 
in here and I saw your dancing, I thought if I could jug = vl 
one of them—” oe he 
She broke off with a naive smile that stifled the flippant be 2 

cn Mademoiselle Lola’s lips. “I’m not much of a celebrity,” g ph ng 
said, obviously pleased, “and I’m sure I’m easy enough tO me a er 
but if that’s your idea of seeing New York, why, I’m agreeabje” Saieed 

“A sight-seeing tour, Personally  ¢qp, cae on 


ducted,” laughed Rolly, sliding a meny i 
gratiatingly toward their guest. 

“Not too personally,” she flashed bal 
graciously indulging herself in q calm 
“So you like our village, Miss Ransom) 
she queried presently, toying with the §j 
greed shade that cast a soft orange mj 
ance over the table. 

“Why, yes, even more than Ij 
agined—” 

“That’s awfully nice.” Her smile » 
almost a grimace. “And what did w 
imagine—” 

“Oh, the same as every girl out We 
that some day she’ll shop on Fifth Ayeny 
and ride on a Riverside bus, and do 
Metropolitan Museum, and go to the Hi 
podrome, and take the subway dow 
Brooklyn Bridge, and—isn’t it all jag 
wonderful ?” 

“Is it?” confessed Mademoiselle La 
“T don’t know. Personally, I haven't 
tended the Hippodrome, although I’mtd 
it’s popular in Harlem; and I’ve new 
been below Washington Square in 
life.” 

Miss Ransome looked prettily p 
plexed. “I forgot,” she remembered sj 
“Arriving so recently from Europe, I presume—” 





dently. 
“You don’t need to presume anything,” the dancer answer 


smiling cryptically. “It’s a great frame-up for the billboart 
and of course I did learn a lot o’ my steps in Madrid; but « 
matter of fact, East Hohokus aint got but a little on the plac 
was born in.” ‘ 

ae Hohokus?” puzzled Miss Ransome. “I don’t seem Bi 
recall—” 

“That’s my own dark secret! But it was one of them regu 
tank towns in Ohio—two dry-goods stores and a bandstand, ¥ 
Street paved to the standpipe, and every Sunday afternoon j 
go joy-riding out to the Driving Park with Harry, or Cham 
or some of the other boys that hang around the drugstore.” 

“Why, that sounds almost like Marineville!” exclaimed Wj 
Ransome. 

Rolly leaned forward with a sudden flare of interest. Madem 
selle Inconnata had lapsed into a quite un-Spanish vernacil 
and her voice vibrated with an almost savage genuineness ! 
clashed oddly with the gay banter of the Castilian Room ° 
must have been a great life!” he encouraged. 

“To get away from,” snapped the dancer. 
diverted. ‘Why do they call it that?” 

“Probably,” suggested Rolly, “because there’s nothing mam 
out there except the goldfish-fountain in the public square.” 

“You needn’t make fun of Marineville!” Miss Ransome defea 
perkily. “We have five churches and the biggest gelatine-facl 
in the State.” She was silent a moment, then went on perplem® 
“That’s funny; you came to New York without ever thinking 
thing about shopping on Fifth Avenue, or the Brooklyn Bné 

“Or anything like that,” supplemented the celebrity rem 
cently. “But I remember it was another notion almost 4s rid 
lous that got me, if you’d like to hear?” 

“Yes!” they both assented. 

Mademoiselle Lola snapped off the table light and lounged hi 
in her near-Moorish chair, caressing thoughtfully the silken fi 
of her costume: 

“Tt was one Saturday night a musical comedy played the Of 
House, and in the last act the juvenile came out and sang 2® 
‘Meet Me on Broadway,’ or something like that. I don’t rem 
ber the words, but the idea was New York’s the only towm® 
world, and sooner or later all the swell boys and the live 006 
matter where they’ve been raised up or made their coin, a 
to hit Broadway and play around a little and spend it. 
guy in the song is supposed to be a wise John that has met ® 
doll and is going to date her up. 
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“Marineville?” & 



































“By Walter Jones 


“well, the chorus was some hit with the house, and the juvenile 

re white spats, and a satin vest with pearl buttons, and when 
ar the last encore, I looked over at Charley Scanlon, that 
had brought me, and all of a sudden the hunch came to me: am 
I going to stay here all my life and marry a skinny hotel-clerk in 

fourteen collar, with his hair already getting thin around the 
forehead or am I going on to New York and take a chance on 
being one o’ them Broadway baby dolls? 
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“I didn’t say a word to anybody, but one day when I’d refused 
Charley for the twenty-seventh time and got my Christmas bonus 
from the Bon Ton millinery, I just went down to the county-seat 
and got on the Seaboard Limited and said good-by forever to the 
whole works. I landed on Forty-second Street with nineteen 
dollars and a half and a couple o’ millinery addresses, and ever 
since—I’ve been makin’ tracks.” The dancer paused, shrugged 
her svelte shoulders and smiled cynically, as if to infer that her 
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“I don’t know,” replied the girl, her glance following a jaunty cigarette-vender. ‘I was wondering—what is 


the reason for women like that?” 


Rolly shrugged his shoulders. ‘What is the reason for Broadway!” 
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circuitous progress from Forty-second Street to Foley’s had been 
scarcely worth the effort. “But all that,” she concluded lightly, 
“is so far back that really I’m not sure if it’s history or geography, 
and anyway, if my press-agent knew that I was giving away the 
real history of my young life, he’d throw a fit.” 

“Nineteen dollars and a half! It must have been terribly hard 
for you at first.” The little girl from Marineville looked fixedly 
at Mademoiselle Lola, with eyes that appraised every sheen of her 
silken skirt, every wave of her perfectly undulated coiffure. “And 
did you find it true,” she asked quietly, “about the swell boys 
and the live ones, that they all come to New York?” 

“Oh, yes, they come, all right; but the live ones aren’t always 
so swell—present company, of course, excepted!”—with a glance 
of elephantine humor at Rolly. 

“Thanks very much,” he replied gallantly. 
another meringue on that.” 

“No.” She waved the menu patronizingly aside. “I’m sick of 
the eats in this place. Their chef puts pistachio in everything for 
luck. Now up at Weiley’s—” 

“Tt must be fascinating,’ Miss Ransome persisted, “to meet so 
many different kinds of men! Or are they all alike, after you 
know them?” 

“Oh, no,” elucidated Mademoiselle Lola. ‘“There’s blond birds 
and brunets, some so new that they don’t get their scenery on 
straight, some that play the game square, and some that don’t. 
And believe me, I’m hep to them all, from the latest old copper 
king who’s left his wife out in Butte, down to the freshest little 
rah-rah boy that thinks he’s going to burn up Broadway with 
seventy-five dollars and a silver cigarette-case. It’s a great life! 
You better stick around. I guess Mr. Sheridan could get you 
into ‘our set.’ ” 

“Thanks,” said the girl a little frigidly, “but I’ve got to go 
back home. And I suppose,” she went on, as if following aloud 
some devious train of inward thought, “there are some that don’t 
know how to play the game at all?” 

“Yes, but they don’t last long.” 

“That’s rather tragic, isn’t it? Have you ever wondered where 
they come from, where they go when they leave Broadway?” 

“Why should I?” shrugged Mademoiselle Lola. “I guess no- 
body does but their undertaker.” 

“You don’t really get acquainted with them then—I mean, to 
take an interest in their lives?” 

“T’ll say not! What’s the difference whether they’re from 
Portland or Water- 
loo, if they’re kind 
enough to ask you 
to a supper-party? 
And lots of the col- 
lege boys I dance 
with, I can never 
recollect if they’re 
Yale or Harvard. 
You don’t have to 
get very well ac- 
quainted with the 
Johnny Saps_ to 
help them spend 
their money— 
though, o’ course, 
you got to show an 
agreeable interest 
and string ’em 
along, don’t you, 
Mr. Sheridan?” 

Rolly laughed, a 
trifle uneasily. He 
suspected M a de - 
moiselle Inconnata 
was “riding” his un- 
sophisticated young 
guest. aidan 

But Miss Ran- Vie 
some pursued un- 
disturbed the tenor 


of her bucolic re- 
flections. “I remember a boy like that from out home, one who 


didn’t know how to play the game. He came East to college, 
and Broadway got him, and—strung him along, as you say.” She 
looked up a moment, encountered the faint challenge of curiosity 
in the dancer’s eyes, and went on evenly: “He lived on my street 
out there in Marineville, with his mother and sister, and he was 


“You ought to order 





Johnny Sap’s Little Sisie 








always planning about going East to school and making a capper 






























for himself. But his mother was a widow with a smal] income 
not more than a thousand dollars a year for the three of then. bab; 
so he used to help out Saturdays in the drugstore or a grocery. 
If you’re from one of those—what is it you call them, tank towns) on 
—you'll understand the sort of family I mean.” rush 
Mademoiselle Lola nodded, drumming with polite boredom that 
the cloth. two- 
“Well, one day he passed his entrance examinations, and his q 
mother and sister saw him off on the train, and then went home plica 
and dismissed their kitchen maid, and cut down their church sub. chair 
scriptions and began doing their own laundry in the house, Ry reg 
they didn’t mind denying themselves, because the first year he sh 
got a scholarship, and wrote such splendid letters home, and stood home 
way up in his courses; and when he came back for the summer, hp pols 
looked handsomer than ever before in his gray flannels, and they rr 
— both so proud, and all the girls in town went crazy aboy Sh 
im. ~ 
“But by the next winter they all found it was going to cost pod 
great deal more than they had expected to get him through; » pone 
his mother took some of her securities and placed them wher modul 
they were—not quite so secure, but would bring in more interes, inte 
And the next semester he wrote he was planning to spend Chris. P The 
mas vacation with one of his fraternity brothers in New Yor. I'm ne 
as that would be cheaper than coming West. But it turned og consid 
to be more expensive, for his friend’s people were “in society,” that d 
and he had to buy dress clothes and give a theater party. He sanders 
didn’t return to Marineville that summer, so he never guessed “Por 






that his mother and sister were mowing their own lawn ani 
making over their last season’s suits. 

“Junior and senior years he kept taking week-end trips to New 
York. He was forming, he said, business and social connections 
that would prove invaluable to him after graduation. But his 
family were worried because he was always overchecking his alloy. 
ance, and somehow he had lost his scholarship, and his marks 
weren’t nearly as good as they had been at first. Finally, whe 
his mother no longer had the courage to look her tradespeople in 
the face, the sister applied for a place in the town library. Any- 
thing, now, they thought, to get their boy through. By fall, he 
assured them, he’d be settled down and making a handsome it- 
come. For his graduation they scraped together a last hundred 
dollars, which they told him to spend for incidentals, though they 
rather hoped he would insist that they use it themselves 
come on to attend 
his commencemett 

“But he didit 
He only wrote 
thanking them ad 
saying the 
commencemett 
thing was a bor 
and he was anxidis 
to get to New Yar 
and establish hm 
self. His home 
people didn’t know 
much about bus 
ness, but the titl 
of the compaty 
sounded like lané- 
development, an¢ 
his stationery WS 
magnificent. Yet# 
the season, pit 
gressed, he wit 
seldom and always 






















































pression,’ and ‘ds 
organized co 
ditions,’ and a ie 
proposition’ he ¥# 
a 2 foi 
up. At last, ™ 
hes time, he did! 
write at all; ths 
came a telegram that read: ‘Breakdown. II]. Come at once 
“His sister went on and found him in a hospital, without 
His college chum was in South America, and in his developa®) 
proposition there was nothing to develop. His only callers ¥ 
a chorus girl and a bill-collector. And when he realized tht 
health was permanently affected, he broke down and let 






“Just a moment, Mademoiselle 
Inconnata! I've told my fable, 
but I haven’t pointed the moral.” 
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_-how New York had got him: Broadway and highballs and and when I left him a few days ago in the Catskills, he gave me 



























5 baby dolls. this note for you.” She took out of her pocketbook a small, folded® 
hem: “His sister telegraphed home frantically for her mother to realize slip of paper and laid it beside the napkin Mademoiselle Lola was} 
cery. on some of her securities; and as soon as the money came, she indignantly rumpling. 
wns? ed him up into the mountains, while there was still a chance “Hmm—Johnny Sap’s little sister—stages an act!” Foley’s} 

that— Well, the last I heard of him, he was still there, a step or favorite fixed her eyes an instant on the note, then switched them 
m on two—ahead of the undertaker.” compellingly to Rolly. “Mr. Sheridan, what kind of a frame-up 


The girl’s voice died away with a throb of tension for the im- is this? It looks to me a lot like blackmail. If there’s anything 
d his plications of the episode she had related. Rolly sat up in his here that aint on the level, you know I have only to speak tof 


home chair, rather flushed and very rigid. Mademoiselle Lola glanced the head waiter, and—” y 
| sub- restively toward the dancers circling the floor. ‘The poor boob! “But of course: you wont do that!” broke in Rolly. ‘I’m sure} 
E was her only comment. “His mother ought to have kep’ him at Miss Ransome didn’t intend anything personal. She—” 

ar he home.” It was evident she considered she had fulfilled her duties = “Why, I’m not even acquainted with her brother’s name! I'd 
stood as visiting celebrity. “Tf you'll excuse me, I think I better be like to know what claim—” | 

er, he moving along. We're rehearsing a new number to-night, and “None,”—the girl’s arraigning gaze faltered,—‘‘except the claim §j 
they there’s some friends over there signaling me.” of a boy who is dying, on somebody—he thought was his friend.” 
about She folded up her tiny ebony-sticked fan and would have risen, Mademoiselle Inconnata straightened righteously. “I’ve got a 


but Miss Ransome stretched a slender hand across the table and heart,” she declared. “T guess nobody can say I ever threw down 
a caught her wrist. “Just a moment, please, Mademoiselle In- a friend.” She picked up the folded missive dubiously. “¥ 
h; 80 connata!” she said in a voice that was suddenly bereft of its well- haven’t the time now; but to-morrow I'll read it, and if there’s 
where modulated social tones. “I’ve told my little fable, but I haven’t any answer, I'll let him know.” 
eres. pointed the moral.” All Miss Ransome’s bravado had left her. She sank back | 
‘hrist- The danseuse caught her wrist haughtily away. “Thanks, but limply, with her handkerchief camouflaging her tears. “Wont you 
York, I'm not interested,” she flashed. “And if you want to know, I read it now, please? I’m afraid he thinks you still care for him. | 
d out HF consider it positively immoral, turning a kid loose on Broadway and if I could only take him back some message—” 
iety,’ that don’t know how to take care of himself. Anyway, I don’t “I guess you got the wrong party.” The Castilian beauty’s lids 
Be understand—” still narrowed skeptically, but her tone of invaded privacy softened. 
essed “Perhaps you will, when I tell you that the boy is my brother, “It’s been a good many years since I ever (Continued on page 106) 
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rings, 
That's where I long to be; 
There are all of the glorious things, 
Meaning so much to me. 
There is where striving and toiling ends; 
There is where always the rainbow bends. 


a the roof where the laughter 









Under the roof where the children shout, 
There is the perfect rest; 

There is the clamor of greed shut out, Z e i en Higede eg ; 

Ended the ceaseless quest. WM Cee INT hepa 6 sii es ne 

Battles I fight through the heat of to-day _if!liz.” Ry A THU ANS an i 

on Are only to add to their hours of play. ar al ‘Wt 
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Under the roof where the eyes are bright, 
There I would build my fame; 

There my record of life I'd write; 
There I would sign my name. 

There in laughter and true content 

Let me fashion my monument. 
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If 
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Under the roof where the hearts are true, 
There is my earthly goal; 

There I am pledged till my work is through, 
Body and heart and soul. 

Think you that God will my choice con- 





















demn 
If I have never played false to them? 
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(Copyrighted, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest) 

















Events of the 
Opening Chapters 


expensive finishing school to live with her 

doughty old lumberman father in the forests 
of the Great Toban. Old X. K., as Kavanagh was 
called, had journeyed to see her graduation, and on 
the school campus had shocked everyone by @ 
quarrel with Colonel. Marthorn, president of the 
school trustees, and also a rival lumber operator in 
the Great Toban. (It had been a hard day for 
Marthorn, for only that morning a report had come 
that his son, a promising young engineer, had mar- 
ried a young widow of dubious reputation. This 
report, it may be noted; was only partly true: 
after the ceremony, young Marthorn discovered that 
the lady had already a husband living, a wealthy 
and elderly packer in Omaha; and he had forthwith 
set out with her for Omaha, to straighten the matter 
out. @ Meanwhile Clare had resumed life in the 
Toban, and because of her father’s failing health 
interested herself in the details of the business. 
Donald Kezar, grandson of her father’s old book- 
keeper and treasurer, paid ardent court to her. But 
Donald was a young man of devious ways: he had 
wheedled his grandfather into, embezzling money 
from Kavanagh which the young man used in shady 
business deals; and by means of an Indian mar- 
riage-rite he had betrayed Lola Hébert, a beautiful 
half-breed girl. 


Cero KAVANAGH had come back from her 


ld Joel, the 


nd sent up 
om his gle 


rcentricity j 
Once upon 
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& Coarse spe 
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“Three to two that old Joel pots him,” Kezar had wagered 
“Nute first!"’ whispered a listener. Before the echoes died; two louder reports crashed out. 











You are taken out of the commonplace 
everyday life in this splendid novel 


nd transported to the great woods where 
existence gallops its course unham- 
pered by convention 


Be RIDER 


of the 
KING-LOG 


: CHAPTER X 


T was the regular monthly gala-night in old Joel’s 
place at Portage Beaulieu; “Benson Nute was down.” 
That phrase had & significance of its own among the 
border foisterers who relished the regular baiting of 
d Joel, the half-breed publican. 
Benson Nute always came down from his hermit’s cabin on 
craped Mountain when the moon was full—and to the best of 
is ability, in-the way of drinks, he emulated the moon. Then 
he occasion became a festal one for all save old Joel. 
For Nute’s rude smelter had flamed agairst the night heavens 
id sent up its tower of smoke by day. He had made money 
bm his gleanings on the mountain slopes; at any rate, he had 
oney enough to enable him to keep up a piece.of exasperating 
centricity in the case of old Joel. 
Once upon a time old Joel and Benson Nute began to play a 
ame, each’ boasting of prowess. They played for hours, and 
hen men crowded around to look on, applauding, they raised 
% stakes;. they drank much whisky and played without sleep 
food until Joel dropped senseless from his chair. When that 
Appened, he had lost to Benson Nu‘e every dollar of his money, 
tavern, his goods, his barns—everything. 
But Benson Nute, insultingly patronizing, refused to take pos- 
ssion or to turn old Joel out. Nor would he accept compromise 
any payments. Each month, on the full of the moon, he came 
bwn from Scraped Mountain and paraded his ownership, bawl- 
6 Coarse speeches at the publican, bragging, blustering, threaten- 
f mapping his fingers, red with iron-rust, under old Joel’s nose. 
fem aad Wallin came late this night, but Nute had not 
ached the climax of vociferousness. 
dit ! Interest! That's all I want from you!” bawled the 
=» Slapping wet fingers across the dripping bar. “Another 
all around, Joel! Who the blazes wants money when he 
&-. whisky? Whisky, that’s my interest. A Canuck watered 
Indian blood for you, Joel, but you can’t water my whisky 
me. Here! Hand over the bottle. 
mine, You are mine!” 

a few accepted Nute’s invitation. Considering the nature 
‘ytipee] men in the region felt sympathy for old Joel and 
» 40 wish to assist in extortion. Some who drank with the 

or slipped money unobtrusively to the half-breed. 
, glide by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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A little before midnight Paul Sa- 

ra batis, the Indian who loved Lola Hé- 

1 bert, came paddling around the arc of 

Moosehorn Bend. He scowled and shook 

his head when he saw the yellow smudge of the oil-lamps in 

Joel’s windows; they stained the white radiance of the high 

moon. The sight of them touched his thoughts with a smirch 

of shame, for old Joel was his uncle. However, contriteness 

mingled with the shame; Joel’s money had paid for the young 
man’s education. 

When he had swung in to the pull-out place, Paul lifted 
his canoe from the water and overturned it on the rack. Then 
he resolutely walked into the big room where Benson Nute swayed 
on unsteady legs and cursed and taunted. Sabatis’ mission was a 
difficult and delicate one. For Lola, whom he loved, had given 
her love to young Kezar. That young man, seeking to win Clare 
Kavanagh, had sought to rid himself of Lola; and when he had 
come upon Lola talking with Sabatis, he had pretended jealous 
anger and broken with her. Now Lola had sent Sabatis to explain. 

Kezar, his elbows on the bar, his back against it, met the 
Indian’s eyes with a bold and provoking stare. 

“You're just in time, Sabatis! Congratulations! 
I'll buy the drinks.” 

The Indian shook his head. “I have a little matter to speak 
of. Will you please step outside?” 

“T can guess what it is,” stated Kezar with an impudent grin. 
“The news of an engagement, eh? You're a lucky chap. Here’s 
my best wishes.” ~ He raised his glass and drank. 
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“You're making a joke of something that’s very serious.” 

“Oh, love is more or less of a joke.” 

“But I am asking you as politely as I know to come where I 
can speak in private. I am not come on any affair of mine. I’m 
sorry you choose to make it seem that way. I do not believe 
that you misunderstand at all. But I made my promise, and 
I’m keeping it.” 

“There’s no misunderstanding here. 
Sabatis.” 

“T tell you, you’re joking in a very silly manner.” The Indian 
put his face close. “Your love for her and hers for you—it’s 
none of my business. I have come to tell you what you know— 
she would not look twice my way. I am nothing; she loves you. 
I beg you'll go to her very soon. Tell her I did my errand.” 

Kezar was heated with liquor; his judgment was not clear, 
but he saw here an opportunity to start a story, as woodsmen 
start a backfire to stop a conflagration. He knew how swiftly 
the clattering tongues of the border gossips could carry news; 
he proposed to send something on its way to the ears of Clare 
Kavanagh. 

“Good!” he shouted, and the other voices were stilled. ‘“Sa- 
batis is a happy man. He and Lola Hébert are engaged!” 

It came with such a vehement rush of speech that Paul was 
voiceless for a moment. When he attempted furious denial, no- 
body heard what he said, for Benson Nute had called for three 
cheers for “the White Lily.” 

“Drinks on the house! 
barking. “Set ’em up for your nephew, Joel! 
Lily, Sabatis!” 

“Tt isn’t true—I tell you it isn’t true!” But they paid no 
attention to the despairing protests. He was still struggling with 
them and protesting when his uncle forced his way to him. 

“Tt isn’t true—it’s a lie—make them be quiet and listen to me,” 
urged the young man, clutching his uncle’s arm. But old Joel, 
it was promptly evident, was not interested in his nephew’s matri- 
monial prospects. 

“Let that wait, petit-fils! Let that wait! It’s not’ing. It’s 
only about a demoiselle! But you're here at last when he’s here! 
I have try so moch to get you to come before when he’d be here.” 
He shook his fist in the direction of the creditor. “Now you 
must help me. I have pay to have you know somet’ing, eh? Hoi, 
hush, you howling devils—all of it!” He shouted till they were 
silent. “And you keep your tongue in your face!” he roughly 
commanded Paul when the boy attempted to take advantage of 
the silence. “This is my time! I have wait’ for it.” 


It will be a good match, 


Drinks on the house!” Nute kept 
She’s the White 


hands of Sabatis*and Kezar. 
“You—you—you listen, you cochon!” Joel’s pas- 
sion, bursting suddenly after all its long repression, was almost 


Tt situation had been effectually taken out of the 


it was the fire of the French in him flaming up from 
He cracked his fists under the nose of Nute. 
It is the end. Here come my 
There is a way to 
Petit-fils, 


frenetic; 
his Indian malignity. 
“You have abuse’ for the last time. 
nephew. He know! He has been educate’! 
pay. I have saved. I have it. You shall take it. 
what do I do to pay?” 

In the stress of that moment, Sabatis put his own affairs away 
from himself. “Mr. Nute, I have tried to have my uncle take 
legal steps before this!” 

“Let him try it! Ill have him in jail as a smuggler, gam- 

“We wont discuss this resort. Uncle, you say you have the 
money ?” 

“Here! 
what the apprais’ call for! 
steal! You didn’t earn!” 

The young man took the wallet and opened it; there were 
packets of paper money within. “This is all legal tender, Mr. 
Nute. I call on these men as witnesses! Here is the money Uncle 
owes you.” 

“T wont settle in any such way!” 

“Some men would not have been as honest as my uncle. 
would have repudiated such a debt.” 

“Repud—repu—gosh, hear the cock-eyed warwhoop spill lan- 
guage!” 

Paul’s black eyes glittered. Nute had picked a poor time for 
persistence in his wretched persecution. Sabatis strode to him, 
pushed him against the bar and jammed the wallet into his hands. 
“You are paid!” he declared, setting his fingers about Nute’s 
hands and forcing the man to grasp the wallet. 

“I have pay!” shouted old Joel. “Bon Dieu! You all see I 


Here!” Joel pulled from his breast a big wallet. “It’s 
It’s fair. It’s pay for what you 


They 


The Rider of the Kingely 


have pay! It’s mine, all my own house, here! Now I make ay 
will! It is all for my petit-fils—for my good boy, Pad 
batis.” 


HEN, however, Paul released Nute and oe 
back, the enraged man hurled the wallet j 
publican’s face with such force that the 
staggered. “You and your book-learned pup can’t put any 
thing over on me!” he shouted. 

“You have been pay!” screamed Joel. “Now this is tie! 
Oui! I have the say!” He swore a hideous oath. He gaps 
flung open the door. Then he rushed to Nute and leaped 
agility of a young man, dealing the coup-d-pied, after the 
fashion of combat. The blow felled Nute. Then old Joel § 
on his victim and drove his fists into the soggy face, 
folded his arms and stood over them; his position and his eas 
sion suggested that he would resent interference. 

Old Joel ceased his fist-flailing, dragged the stunned Nuteiii 
door and threw him out; returning, he picked up the wallet an 
threw that out. “Now I’m free man! Now I’m boss!” he 
“This night it is no cost for my friends! Come! Drink} 
you’re his friend, go out and be jolly with him,” he ad 

Kezar took advantage of that suggestion, after he had iii 
Wallin and others within reach. He started toward the doe, 
heading a little group. In the yard he held out his a 
helped Nute to his feet. “It was quite a wad he ; 
Doesn’t he get some change back?” he suggested with 

“He kicked me in the head! I'll kill him! Let me at hi 

In the door of his redeemed castle stood old Joel. Hisa 
was at his side. vy 

“Any white man who stays licked by an Indian will hg 
do a lot of explaining,” said Kezar. 7; 

By that remark he touched home in Nute’s case. The bu n 
ing tyrant’s soul had been fed on his border fame in the ma 
of old Joel. He had been kicked out of the little empire 
created for himself. He started for the door. 

“You come here—I kill you,” said the half-breed ave 

“You can’t afford to let an Indian bluff you,” Kezar advis 

“Haven’t you made enough trouble for one night, on 
now must set two old men upon each other?” demanded & 
indignantly. “You are a coward as well as a liar.” 

“Oh, you can’t drag me into a scrap with you, Sabatis. A 
white man!” ° 

“So am I!” bawled Nute. “And I’ll show you what ani ba 
needs.” He ran to the hitch-rail, pulled loose his: horse’s tal 
rope and climbed into his wagon. “I’m coming beck 
I’m coming with the goods!” 

“T warn you not to come,” shouted old Joel. 

But Nute lashed his horse and drove away, catering it 
moonlight up the roadway beside Blood Brook. 


‘ 


fetch trouble have any friend among you, go 


“Te 


fy that fool what have gone up to his mount 


him!” advised the half-breed with venom. 
end for him or for me!” i, 
Sabatis went back to the door. “Put them all out!” i 
vised. “Send them all away. We will shut up the place 
the doors and let him rave when he comes. I ask this, 
for your own sake!” & 
But after all his years of serfdom, old Joel was half psi 
in his sense of freedom. “Heh? Sneak and hide? Keep ¢ 
afraid of him after I have given the money? No!” e 
“But he has gone for his gun! ‘There will be trouble” * 
“Tt will be trouble he make for himself! There is my a 
He pointed to the weapon hanging from a deer-horn rack @ 
the bar. “If I have not bought back my own place, and mi 
—he pounded fist on his breast—“with my money, what § 
live, heh? He would come just the same and rave and “7 
threat. No, I own myself and my place. I am free maith a 
He went behind his bar and from a little drawer took 
pen and ink. He began to write, repeating aloud: “I make Wi 
give all to my nephew, my Paul Sabatis. House, money, Ie, -¢ 
everything. He takes all when I die. My name—Joel " 
Honoré l’Heureux. There! I have sign’! pe 
“Who will sign as witness? I ask!” He held forth @ ff 
and several volunteered. He folded the paper, seal 
envelope and put it back in the drawer with the writing @ 
He took down the gun, calmly, without haste; it was @™ 
barreled shotgun. 
“Uncle, I beg you to go away for a little while. 
here. I will meet him. I know how to talk to him.” 


Leave 
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“Take notice! 


She swept a wide gesture. 
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“Tt’s my own place,” replied the old man, his face hard. 

Sabatis understood too well to waste time in further argument. 
Without retort the young man started for the door, determined 
to run up the Blood Brook road and halt the old bully. 

“T command you! It is not your business!” cried old Joel. 
He followed after. 

Kezar’s sense of mischief made his wits keen. He grabbed 
old Joel’s arm. “So the boy wants all the honors, does he? Get 
on my horse! Get on!” he urged eagerly. “I'll take a chance 
with the horse so as to make sure of good sport. He’s coming 
in his wagon. You don’t want to be on foot.” He called for help, 


and others joined him to lift the old man into his saddle. “Now 
for it, Joel! Beat out your nephew!” Kezar struck his horse a 
vicious blow, and the animal galloped off up Blood Brook. “It’s 


too bad we can’t see it, but it’s worse to spoil a good sporting 
proposition!” 

Sabatis jumped for the fleeing horse when it passed him, but 
missed. Old Joel went on. The young Indian raced after, mak- 
ing his best speed. 

“Three to two—any size of bet—that old Joel pots him,” of- 
fered Kezar. “I have shot birds over my horse’s head—he’s 
steady as a rock!” 

“I’m pretty rotten in my own way,” stated Wallin; “but I'll 
be hanged if I'll bet on murder. Kezar, you must be drunker 
than you look!” 

Several of the men started off up the road. Those who re- 
mained were silent and listened. 

After a time they heard, from the mountain-side, the far-distant 
rattle of iron against rocks. “He’s coming down,” gasped Wallin. 


HE waiting was long; the tension was extreme. Now 

the wagon-wheels rattled noisily; now a stretch of 

dust muffled them. Then a rifle cracked, sending 

sharp echoes among the hills. ‘“Nute first!” whispered a listener. 

Before the echoes died away, two fuller and louder reports 
crashed out. After that—silence. 

In a few moments they heard the wagon-wheels again. The 
vehicle was plainly coming on at a great rate. 

“Nute still in the game!” gasped a man. 

“On his way down to start a new celebration,” suggested Wallin. 

Nute’s outfit soon appeared in sight, but the horse was running 
so wildly that they got only indistinct view. The animal slowed 
its pace as it came near the hitch-rail and then stopped by force 
of habit, hanging its head in exhaustion. 

A dead man was doubled over the seat, his eyes staring at 
them out of a face hanging upside down. The man was dappled 
with blood, and the tongue was sticking out as Nute had so often 
stuck out jeering tongue at old Joel. 

“God’s sake! Throw a blanket over that,” pleaded Wallin. 
“Both charges of buck must have got him.” 

None of them seemed to know just what to do. There was 
some talk of sending somewhere for a coroner. They canvassed 
the situation, wondering whether it would be best to run away 
and deny that they were present at Joel’s at the time of the 
tragedy. 

“The line runs across that mountain somewhere up in those 
woods,” said Wallin. ‘On one side it’s a life sentence; on the 
other side it’s the rope. I’m sorry for old Joel. He ought to 
have been let alone!” 

A horse came pacing slowly out of the shadows of the Blood 
Brook road, and when the animal stopped to nibble at grasses in 
the clearing, Kezar whistled. The horse hastened to him, trot- 
ting; there was no rider. 

Then Paul Sabatis came; the men who had gone up the road, 
urged by their desire to see the duel, straggled behind him. 
Sabatis carried the body of a man on his back, as hunters bear 

the burden of a dead deer. He hurried past 

the group in the yard and laid his sag- 
ging load on the long seat in the big 

. room. 














The Rider of the King-Ly 





“Dead’s a dornick!” reported one of the escort 
young one wouldn't let us give him a lift. Snarled at ys lik 
bobcat! It was good shooting. They got each other!” * 

Kezar mounted his horse and went off at a gait which Suiggeste4 
that prudence. was operating in his case; it was quite seme 
from their demeanor that his associates would no longer flies 
him against the young Indian. , 

“Well, we may as well go in and condole,” went on the mp 
who had reported. He spat on the ground. “This inferna} thi» 
has given me a thirst. I'll buy the drinks!” 3 

But Sabatis barred the door, spreading his arms. He was Pant 
ing after his effort, and his teeth showed like those of a ferocigy 

og. 

“You go—all of you!” he said. “Far from here. Never cop 
back. This place is closed. It will never open. You are’ whip 
dogs!” He glowered at them, taking face after face, seeking reph 
to the challenge. But nobody took up the gage of battle 
slammed the door, and they heard the heavy bar driven into is 
slots. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HE letter was palpably and unmistakably from a feni. 
nine source, though the superscription was scrayi. 
ingly bold. When Abner Kezar held it against hi 
thin nose, he detected perfume, though the whiff was elusive, 

That bit of scent invested the letter with a sort of sanctity: 
to invade its secrets seemed like rude invasion of a lady’s boudoir 

“But it’s from a lady, Donny—that’s plain to be seen,” he si 
to his nephew. 

“Well, it’s the only letter she has had from down-country 
Girls always write to each other about fellows! I tell yous 
open it!” 

“T’m ashamed—ashamed!” 

“We've got to keep our upper lips pretty near petrified in ths 
thing. I’m playing the game—and playing it strong.” He di 
not finish. He plucked the letter from his grandfather's han 
—— into the other room and held it over the steam from th 
ettle. 

He came out to the big desk after a time, the letter in hi 
hand; it was unfolded, and he slapped the back of his hai 
against it. 

Jealous rage twisted his face. ‘Don’t ever try to tell me agai 
what to do or what not to do. This gives me a straight line « 
her! I knew I'd find something in a girl’s letter. 

“You listen to this: ‘I know you haven’t wanted me to sy 
anything to you. about Kenneth Marthorn, but I simply ms 
tell you that I have seen him. He has been back in the city.’ 









OSE 





“Kenneth Marthorn!” gasped the old man. “Is it Temiscout! P 
Marthorn’s son—the engineer?” 
“That’s the name here.” He read on: “‘He’s mum, absolutely 
You know what Bob is to get into things, even when the mij = 
in the cover have been clinched. Bob says Kenneth looked lig@lt-fashione 
father right in the eye and gave a perfect imitation of an oyst tched it | 
on an ice-cake. Nobody knows a thing. I take it there's beaggump, sunt 
an awful row in the family. As to the girl in the case, eva) t resigned 
body is doing a lot of guessing, but nobody seems to know! : The depot. 
“Then there’s nothing for us to worry about if there’s a gig! into the 
in his case, Donny!” interposed the old man wistfully. _ nen, at it 
“What’s the matter with your infernal old brains? Dont reps hat 
see that the girl in the case must mean Clare herself? The iagpord by a t 
of ’em—she and that fellow—are putting something over 00° any hief 
Marthorn, I tell you! Probably on old John, too! What view from h 
all that row about that Doc March reported on? It's » gr” flapped 
bet it wasn’t merely timber business! There’s something "AR ™ and ¢} 
that you and I aint knowing to as yet. I have a mind to te ge 
the blasted thing up!” ap ch; 
“But don’t rumple it! Don’t, Donny! She mustn't gues it oe, 
opened it.” vas wi 
“If you don’t think a message is being sneaked to her, picking 2 | 
this: ‘Kenneth has gone away to some wild place ae wari n 
woods. What if it should be up where you live! ane ; 
write and tell me.’ So that's Wage ‘ound M 
Marthorn and Old X Mgpimer and 


were fighting about. 
Why havent) 


pumped him? 
tinued on page # 
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e to si) wrote it 

oly mus 

ity.’ n 

riscoud HE depot-wagon moved out of 
the yard. Captain Elnathan 

ysolutely Snow, standing by the side 

the nals : door of the comfortable-looking, 

joked litggM-fashioned story-and-a-half Cape Cod house, 

n oyste ned it go, his hands in his pockets. Upon his 

re’s becigmeump, sunburned face was an expression of deep 

, everyamut resigned solemnity. : 

wr ¢ depot-wagon reached the gateway and swung 

’s a giget into the sandy road beyond the picket fence. 


nen, at its open window, appeared a hand, a 
jon't yammeminine hand, bashfully screened from the rude 
orld by a black-lace mitt and fluttering a chaste white 
r on olgmandke chief in its fingers. Captain Elnathan withdrew one red 
fat view from his trousers pocket, and lifting it to the level of his 


# 


s 5 sa it up and down. The handkerchief continued to 
ing bemputter and the hand to flap until the depot-wagon disappeared. 
| to the Captain’s expression and manner underwent a re- 
. 4 change. The corners of his mouth, which had been 
guess Wi Wn, now turned up. His hitherto imprisoned right hand 
ae with his left that he had waved good-by—appeared, 
her, Ee, blackened brier pipe. The pipe went into Captain 
2 ‘ike hone tga the <sethin himself strode briskly into 
‘ in the spotless, speckless, dustless dining-room, 
of oe Me Obed Nickerson, lifelong friend and set doo 
Nid : dy messmate, seated in the most comfortable rocker, 
“— : a eented dining-chair, with his own brier pipe. 


n: 
Pare Obed, she’s gone.” 
‘By tat Mr. Nickerson: 
fay me, Nate, she has, aint she! I’m just beginnin’ to appre- 
toh down; take a chair—take two chairs. Now, by the 
» We'll begin to be comf’table.” 
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FEATHERS 





















REA IRVIN 
illustrated it 


Seven years had gone by since Captain Elnathan Snow 
relinquished command of his coasting schooner, the Fair 
Wind, and Obed Nickerson gave up storekeeping at Or- 
ham, and both invested their savings in the cranberry 
bogs of South Wellmouth. The bogs had yielded well, 
and the profits had been more than fair. Elnathan and 

Obed had at first rented and then bought the old house 
* at the mouth of the Creek, and during two of the seven 
years, they had lived there alone. They had cooked their own 
meals each day, made their own beds every other day, swept 
the floors every—well, say, every two weeks, and dusted every— 
once in a while. Then, at the beginning of the third year, came 
Miss Naomi Small, Captain Elnathan’s half-sister, to act as house- 
keeper. And thereafter life, for the partners, contained no more 
haphazard and happy once-in-a-whiles. Miss Naomi’s motto was: 
“Do it now.” 

She was a good housekeeper—there was no doubt of that: a 
good housekeeper and a good cook. But when, in the fall of the 
seventh year, she suddenly announced her intention of going to 
Rochester, New York, to remain a month on a long-deferred 
visit to a second cousin, neither her brother nor Mr. Nickerson 
offered a single objection. 

They solemnly promised to wash the dishes after every meal 
and to air the bedrooms every morning and do a thousand and 
one things which she considered necessary parts of daily routine 
in a properly conducted household. And now at last she had 
really gone, and they were left to look after themselves again. 

For four days they were independent and happy. They cooked 
what they wanted to cook, and smoked when and where they 
wanted to smoke. They left the window-shades up while they 
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played checkers in the afternoon sunlight, heedless of the fact 
that that same sunlight was streaming in on the precious new 
carpet of the sitting-room. They sat up until after eleven at night 
fighting out a desperate battle at cribbage. They even, in the 
first: reckless rush of the new freedom, sent to Boston for a case 
of what Mr. Nickerson called, in a whisper: “lagger’”—not that 
their systems craved alcohol or their souls dissipation, but because 
Naomi was the bluest of blue-ribboners, and an occasional glass 
of beer, being wicked and forbidden, was a draught from liberty’s 
fount, so to speak. Captain Elnathan summed it all up when he 
said: 

“°Taint that we don’t appreciate Naomi, Obed. But—but, 
by godfreys, for a spell it’s goin’ to seem almighty good to be 
able to do anything you want to whether you want to or not.” 

And Mr. Nickerson, blowing a serene puff of smoke under the 
lampshade on the center-table, said cheerfully: “Not a bit of it, 
Nate! If it comes handier for me to eat with my knife,—and 
it most generally does,—I’m going to eat with it. And I'd like 
to see the human bein’ that'll stop me.” 

As if in answer to this challenge came the letter from H. Wel- 
lington Bangs. 

Asaph Sparrow’s boy brought it down from the post office at 
Wellmouth Center. The Sparrow boy drove the depot-wagon, 
and when he happened to think of it, delivered the mail. He 
stopped the old horse before the Snow-Nickerson gate and yelled: 

“Hey! Hey! Cap’n Elnathan! Mr. Nickerson! Come on 
out. Got a letter for you.” 

Obed, pipe in mouth and hands in pockets, emerged from the 
house and sauntered down to the gate. Young Sparrow handed 
him the letter. 

“From Naomi, I presume likely,” surmised Mr. Nickerson, ad- 
justing his spectacles. 

The Sparrow boy shook his head. “No, ’taint,” he said de- 
cidedly. “I cal’lated fust, myself, that that was who ’twas from, 
but ’taint. She’s gone to Rochester, and this letter’s from Omaha. 
Leastways that’s what the postmark says. It’s to Cap’n Elnathan. 
Who do you cal’late’s writin’ the Cap’n from way out yonder?” 

Obed put the letter in his pocket. 

“T aint cal’latin’ much these days,” he observed. “I knew a 
feller once that sprained his nose tryin’ to poke it into other 
folks’ business; ever since then I’ve been careful.” 

He strolled up the path, puffing cheerfully. Asaph Sparrow’s 
boy muttered something uncomplimentary, and savagely ordered 
the horse to “git dap.” 





Peacock’s Fegjj 


The Captain sniffed as he tore the end from the envelope, 
“Some kind of a consarned circular, more’n likely,” he 
“Somebody wants to sell us a patent contraption for Pickin’ ¢ 
berries with a flyin’ machine so as to save crawlin’ over the Vine 


I shouldn’t wonder. There’s more fool notions driftin— B 


What? Well, by time!” 

Mr. Nickerson, gazing at his friend, began to grow alarmel 
Captain Elnathan’s face was assuming, as he read, looks of ays 
ishment, dismay, utter consternation. Obed could stand j, 
longer. 

“For mighty sakes, Nate,” he demanded, “what’s happenei 
What’s in that letter?” 7 
And the Captain, dropping the lc‘ter in his lap, stared } 

at his companion and said feelingly: “The devil!” 

It was all he would say for a few minutes, although his frp 
pleaded with him to “chase the Old Boy out so somebody a 
can have a look at him.” At length Obed, losing patience, snatds 
the epistle and read it himself. He found nothing so very alamig 
in it. It read as follows: 


The Ansonia, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Dear Elnathan: 

You haven’t heard from me in years—nor I from you, directly 
Perhaps you’ don’t even know that we have moved out here | 
have heard of you indirectly, however, through Somers, the Ney 
York broker who sells your cranberries. He and I have some bui- 
ness dealings, and from what he tells me, I judge you're doiy 
pretty well. So am I—too well, I guess. If I was as well, phys. 
cally, as my business is, I wouldn’t complain. But the doctor ai 
the wife between them say I’ve got to go somewhere for a chang 
and rest. Well, I’m going—to White Sulphur, and Hot Spring 
and a whole lot of fool places like that, to please Mary and th 
doctor. But before I come home again, I want to go down totk 
Cape and make you a little visit—not a long one—two or thm 
weeks, say. I haven’t forgotten your invitation, you see, and! 
haven’t forgotten the old Cape. I want to see if it looks a 
seems the same as when you and I were kids. .... 


There was more of this sort of thing. Then a hint concen 
the date of arrival, about ten days from the writing of the letter 
and an emphatic command to be sure and say no if the propa 
visit would not be entirely convenient. The letter concluded: 


I shouldn't have thought of inflicting myself on you, if ym 
hadn’t made me promise to do so if! 






—_——- — 
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“So you aint comin’ to work for us, after all?” inquired Mr. Nickerson. ‘‘No, I guess not— 
that is, I aint comin’ alone. Course if you wanted to hire me and Alfred together—” 
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By Joseph C. Lincoln 





to Cape Cod. So it’s your fault, you see. With regards 
| - ife and myself, I am, 
5-3 —=* Yours very truly, 


WELLINGTON BANGs. 


“well,” observed Mr. Nickerson as he finished reading, “I 
snum, I don’t see what there is in this to set you hollerin’ for 
e the Old Scratch, Nate! This feller, whoever he is, wants to come 
‘of agai and see you. Let him come, I should say. Who is he, anyhow? 
and it. I never heard of—ah, what’s his name?—Wellington Bangs, in my 


life.” 


happenei Captain Elnathan turned an agonized face toward his friend. 
“You've heard of an H. Wellington Bangs, aint you?” he de- 
db manded. “Anyhow, you’ve heard of a Hiram,—that’s what the 
H. stands for—my third cousin, Hiram Bangs, whose granddad 
his ffeil used to live up to the Center, and who used to come visitin’ there 
body dame when you and me was boys. He was—” ; 
, STatche But Obed interrupted. A light was beginning to 
alarm upon him. ° 
orth?” he cried in sudden alarm. “Eh? You 
don’t mean that Hiram Bangs you stopped along of 
praska, when you went = a that time? Not the 
beef one? Not the millionaire one?” 
direct Elnathan groaned. ‘“That’s the one,” he wailed 
here 19% “Qhoh, by time, if this aint awful!” 
the Nev And his partner groaned in sympathy. “By god- 
"am freys!” he exclaimed. “That big-bug—comin’ 
i here!” 
vl. « For the tale of Captain Elnathan’s visit to the 
a chug home of H. Wellington Bangs in Chicago was the one great 
Sprig, yarn of the Captain’s life. It was his one adventure in society. 
“ae Having made a succession of profitable coasting voyages, Elna- 
vn U 


than had been seized with the desire for change and travel— 
= land-travel of course; otherwise there would have been no 
oe change. And travel he did, as far as Chicago. There, remem- 
bering that a distant relative of his, one Hiram Bangs, resided 
in that city, he had looked up the name in the directory and 
had called upon the gentleman at his office. And Hiram, now 


concert 

he lett “H. Wellington,” and a wealthy dealer in dressed beef, had 
> prope insisted upon the Captain’s giving up his room at the hotel 
cluded: @@ and coming home with him. This Elnathan did—and he had 


talked about it ever since. 
1, if yw Obed remembered his partner’s description of the Bangs home 
the huge rooms, the paintings, the rugs, the furniture, the serv 
ants—especially the servants. 
“I swan to man,” Elnathan was wont to declare, “there 
was a whole ship’s crew of ’em, skipper, mates, bo’s’n, cook 


- and cabin boy, to say nothin’ of fo’mast hands. There was “42 "om 


what they called a butler, and a coachman and a critter 
called a valet, and chambermaids and ladies’ maids and the 
Lord knows what-all. I couldn’t go into my own state- 
toom—bedroom, I mean—without findin’ that that valet 
man had overhauled my dunnage and had about everything 
I owned in the line of underflannels spread out on the bed 
for me to put on. And there wa’n’t such a terrible pile of 
em to spread out, neither. The second day I was there I 
sneaked out and bought three whole new sets that I didn’t 
eed no more’n nothin’. I just had to have ’em; I couldn’t 
stand the sight of that valet’s face after he’d laid out the same 
ones three days runnin’. 

‘And at meals—you wouldn’t believe me if I should tell you 
about them meals. They was a mile long, seemed so, and the 
tller that done the waitin’ on table, done everything but feed 
$ with a spoon.” 

$0 on and so on. And now the fashionable one was coming 
0 South Wellmouth ! 

Nickerson observed, “it is pretty tough, his comin’ 
yist now, with Naomi gone. But we can’t help it. Anyhow, he 
ont expect much style from us down here on the Cape. Let him 

Us as he finds us; that’s what I say.” 

“p pr at consolation was received with another groan. 

% Salil right for you to say that,” wailed the Captain, “but 
“ a how they live. I have. And to be right down 
rane with you,” he added, “I—I kind of let him think we lived 
nite’ | ves I just had to heave out my chest a little 

“Coun uldn’t help it. So he’ll expect somethin’.” 

. t we head him off?” asked Obed. “You might write 
wg Was awful sick—or feeble or somethin’. Sav,” with a 
1 hin? eon, “why not write him you’re ‘dead? That would 

























nt Nickerson, what kind of fool talk’s that? J write him 











There was a roar (Elnathan’s véice), a sound of scuffling, a 
shrill squeal (Mr. Hooker's squeal), two bumps, then silence. 
I'll write. 


“No, no, not you! The idee! 


I'll say you died 
sudden—of—of—” 

“Of joy, I presume likely, after readin’ his letter. Don’t be 
so silly, Obed. He’s got to come, and we’ve got to have him. 
We’ve got to have somebody to keep house while he’s here, that’s 
all. I might telegraph Naomi to come back, I s’pose, but I 
hate to.” 

“Don’t do it, Nate. 
think of somebody else we can hire. 
we aint foundered yet.” 

It was not until a week later that the “somebody” was found. 
Meanwhile Elnathan had written his Nebraska cousin that antici- 
pation of the proposed visit was filling his—the writer’s—bosom 
with delight, or words to that effect. 

“And I wonder I didn’t choke over that lie,” he declared, as 
he sealed the envelope. 

It was Mr. Nickerson who located ‘and secured the new house- 
keeper. He returned from a trip to the Center wearing an ex- 
pression which was an odd compound of exultation and doubt. 

“Well, Nate,” he said as he entered the dining-room, “TI cal’late 
I’ve done it. fg 


Let me think a spell. Maybe I can 
Don’t give up the ship; 


She’s comin’ to-morrow mornin’. 
“Who’s comin’?” demanded the Captain. 
“The new cook—the housekeeper, you know. Her last name’s 

Hooker, and her first is Chris— (Continued on page 154) 
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ESPITE her mother’s request that high Heaven 
take note of and corroborate her statement, it is 
not true that the way Emily Norris acted was 


absolutely inexplicable. The result flowed from 
cause; and the cause, primarily at least, was Thelma Price. 
Thelma was in her seventeenth year—very much in it,—and so 
was Emily. In considering Emily, one needed to be a philosopher 
—preferably one with a sense of humor. And this last Mrs. 
Norris absolutely lacked. 

“Thank Heaven,” she said to Emily by way of peroration, “that 
you are returning to boarding-school and wont be home again 
until Christmas.” 

Emily listened in silence. She had a feeling that it would be 
perfectly hopeless to try and explain that she had acted from the 
highest motives and with c's‘inguished precedent. 

To Thelma Price, however, Emily told all. Thelma was her 
roommate. She was tall and slender; she had an idea that she 
looked like Mrs. Vernon Castle, and it had made quite an im- 
pression on her. 

“Tt was our second chauffeur,” said Emily. ‘“He is a French- 
man, and I thought he ought to fight for France. I told him if 
he would enlist I would kiss him—just once, of course. That was 
what you said the Duchess of Worcestershire did.” 

Thelma, who was sitting on the bed, hunched her knees a little 
closer to her chin. “I think it was splendid of you,” she pro- 
claimed. 

“My family didn’t,” said Emily calmly. “He told Fanchette — 
my mother’s maid, you know,—and the family simply raved!” 

“Families are difficult,” murmured Thelma reminiscently. 

“They certainly are,” Emily agreed with vigor. “My mother is 
not the least bit sympathetic. 

“Sometimes,” Emily went on. “I wonder if she really is my 





Em ILY would do anything 
for the man she loved, even 
to marrying beneath her and 
getting on with only two 
maids and one car. 
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mother. Once I even intimated g evel he 
much.” C next tl 

“Really !” a. 

Emily nodded. - “I did; and she sider’, 8" 
very haughtily: ‘If you think anybody “Do—do 
but a mother would put up with you “Be is m 
actions, you are very much mistaken” eens | 

“That,” commented Thelma rele or. shea 
tively, “is the way mothers talk.” thrilled- 

Emily, however, was pursuing i ced the le 
own train of thought. “Does ti er gymna: 
sound like a Icing,  sympalhiibowiy 
mother?” she deman d with bittemaiiii., whi 
“Everybody knows that even a cat Wey can 
protect and try to understand 1% v-oation 
its kittens. No,” — decisively, — MiBtied Thelr 
mother cannot understand me. I hat “Would it 
to steel my heart against her.” birietta Se 

Emily sighed: “It would be pega, great 
fectly useless to tell her I fear for iBnows no o} 





future myself. I am a problem. There are times when I won 
if even I understand the awful depths of my nature.” 
Thelma leaned forward. “Emily,” she said solemnly, “it if 
your fault. Jt’s your coloring.” 
This took Emily by surprise. “My what?” she demanded 
“Your coloring,” repeated Thelma; and she added with dues 
pressiveness: “A combination of red hair, green eyes and bi 
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and Thel 
hts of the | 
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D ally: © 
“Millsy!” 














eyelashes causes anxieties. It would be well with such 4 MUREToin, <0) 
to establish yourself early in life—good girls don’t have [Mie The in, 
coloring.” Bpicious bot 

Emily gasped, but on the whole she stood the shock nobly. Miiter be show 
seemed wonderful that there should be a person in the world wii4s once!” 






helma wid 
the lower ¢ 
come ac 


understood her. 
“You ought to get married,” continued Thelma, “—the som 
the better.” 
It took Emily a moment to digest that. 
“The family would throw a fit,” she said, “especially 3 : 
and Estelle, who think it my duty to remain a child until they # 
married.” j 
“In the end, it would be better for them,” maintained The 
“Remember your coloring.” i 
There was little chance that Emily would soon forget it 
“My mother wont hear of my coming out for more! 
year,” she confessed. “And until one is out, it is difficult @™ 
anything but mere boys.” «tf 
“Tt is difficult but not impossible,” Thelma asserted. 
will promise not to tell, I'll reveal my secret to you. 
Emily promised, and Thelma bent forward and whispered 
her ear. 2 
“Really!” exclaimed Emily, round-eyed with wonder and refcued 
prise. it m 
“T have seen him but twice,” said Thelma dreamily. “Once™ 
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UT alas for Emily's search 

: 4 the perfect male! When \ x 

qd ft was over, she vowed to ) Z YW, 
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live in a monastery! 
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seat, there being a theater-party,and 
next time from a fifty-cent seat, 
having spent my allowance and 
fing obliged to borrow what I could. 
it I love him with all my heart.” 
“Do—do you think he will write?” 
“He is my mate. He will write.” 
Nor was she mistaken, although the 
ter was a week in coming. Thelma 
thrilled—so thrilled that she pro- 
ed the letter in the dressing-room, 
gymnasium. 
“Will you go 
firiam Whipple. 
“If I can slip in to New York dur- 
b vacation, I shall send him word,” 
plied Thelma. 
‘Would it be proper?” questioned 
pnrietta Sears doubtfully. 
‘ta "A great love,” retorted Thelma, 
mows no obstacles.” 


to him?” asked 


 WAETDaily felt a vicarious exaltation. She could hardly wait until 
Mt ig and Thelma should be alone, that she might share the con- 
of the letter with her. So far, Thelma had shown nothing 

ded the signature. Indeed, she was endeavoring to signal Thelma 

dati they segregate themselves, when one of the group whispered 

1d. blac Millsy!” 

4 heima sought to conceal the letter, but the warning came too 
. The intruder, Miss Mills, was the English teacher. Being 

. ipicious both by birth and vocation, she demanded that the 

a i be shown to her. 

0 At once!” she added as Thelma did not comply. 


» sot vm widened her eyes theatrically. ‘Servants and people 
lower classes | always think it their right to read any letters 
come across,” she observed, and proceeded to tear the 


. hl? i Z 
ly v " breathed Emily. She would never be able to read it 
Mis 11.9 1: ° . 
we Mills lips tightened, and her eyes glinted dangerously 
Oug _old-rimmed spectacles. 
— in the west wing,” she said, “and stay there 
™ Meant, to the initiated, that Thelma was to be disciplined 
4 age to what the girls referred to as “solitary.” She 
the air of a princess whom fate has left at the mercy 






: cone her chance, reached the room in the west wing 

tore the bell for dinner. She found Thelma seated beside 

» Bazing soulfully out as if the middle distance were 
re a soap-factory. 

> * my duty to show the world I sympathize with you,” 









“It was our second chauf- 
feur,” said Emily. ‘He is 
Sy a Frenchman. I told him 
we if he would enlist, | wouia 
Se. F kiss him —just once..... 
; The family simply raved!" 





said Emily breathless- 
ly; “so I slipped in 
when no one was look- 
ing.” 

“IT am oblivious to 

my sufferings,” said 
Thelma, without turn- 
ing. “Nobody can keep 
us apart. I have seen 
him but twice, but I know that he is the per- 
fect male.” 
~ “How do you know?” 

“The perfect male,” explained Thelma, “should look like a 
man and behave like a gentleman.” 

Emily paid her the tribute of an admiring glance. 

“What—what did you write him?” she asked. 

“T wrote him that I was one of those who believed that neither 
customs nor conventions should stand in the way of true love. 
And I told him that I knew he felt the same way, and that I'd 
love to meet him and talk to him.” 

“What did he answer?” 

“That,” said Thelma solemnly, “will always be a secret between 


‘“ 


us. 

“They'll make you tell.” 

“Not if they keep me here through all eternity.” She cupped 
her chin in her hand. “I scorn them. They will never be loved 
by a perfect male. Among them there is not one who looks as a 
woman should.” 

“How should a woman look?” 

“Straight as a dart (which is a kind of arrow), supple as a 
snake and proud as a tiger lily.” 

Emily considered this. “I should think,” she said apologet- 
ically, “that it would be difficult to be as straight as an arrow 
and as supple as a snake at the same time.” 

“Not,” Thelma assured her, “if you have that kind of a figure 
naturally.” 

The dinner-bell intervened. 

“T must go,” said Emily hastily. ‘“Good-by.” 

Thelma did not answer. She was gazing at the soap-factory.as 
if it were a castle in Spain. 

Thelma was permitted to return to recitations the following 
day. She took her place as one who has undergone much for 
the sake of a loved one. About her was the aura of romance. 
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“*You— you plan to help me?" Witherby 


Emily choked. It was not the walnuts but 
her emotions that should be held responsible. 

“You're a little brick!"” he said, and then he 
drew out his watch. 
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» Perfect Male 


w this and made the most of it. Emily was tempted to 


o but the approach of Christmas and her desire 


olt at times, 


further details of Thelma’s grand adventure kept her in sub- 


tf on. . ” 

+l write me about it all,” she begged. 

Pe geomnise,” said Thelma. “I fear we shall be so much 

d up in each other that we shall be the world forgetting, 
y orgot.” 

ee lube condescend to an interest in Emily’s affairs. 
“ days before Christmas, Mrs. Norris wrote Emily news of 
sister Mary’s engagement, Mary being the oldest and con- 
red the beauty of the family. ; nag 
‘Mother writes I shall meet him during vacation,” said Emily. 
Phe engagement is not announced yet, but she thought I should 
sw about him. His name is Philip Legardreux, and it is plain 
Mother is pleased. She wrote a lot about his family, which 
prominent im Philadelphia.” 
Family does not matter,” murmured Thelma. “The question 
is he the perfect male!” | 
I do not know,” replied Emily truthfully. “But my mother 
t her love and ten dollars, which she seldom does, and asked 
to please remember that he came from a splendid family and 
on my best behavior.” 
‘What are you going to do with the ten dollars?” asked Thelma 
h quickened interest. 

I haven't decided yet.” 

I shall miss you dreadfully at Christmas,” said Thelma. “But 
m going to send you my gift. I wish,” she added with a sigh, 
at I might have had ten dollars to spend for it.” 

mily wondered, with vague regret, what she could buy for 
elma—for ten dollars. 

‘A lady, however poor, should wear fine linen—even if she can 
¢ only one dress a year,” Thelma went on. “Eldridge is sell- 
the dearest pink satin Teddys for only ten dollars! I saw 
im when I went in town with Miss Frazer.” 

helma sighed. “I’d have bought it for you if I had only had 
dollars,” she added. “Of course, it isn’t fine linen—but satin 
en better.” 

mily at Once guessed what she could give Thelma for Christ- 
s. She bought it the following Saturday and gave it to her 
t before they parted, the day before Christmas. In exchange 
elma gave her a small package. 

1 was going to send it, but I may as well give it to you now,” 
said, “Tt isn’t what I wanted to give, you understand. And 
t open it until to-morrow.” 

Emily said she wouldn’t, but she did so—absent-mindedly, per- 
Sas soon as she was settled on the train. The package 

ined a red leather diary, which Emily, with feminine intui- 
h, appraised at a dollar. There was a card from Thelma. 

For your innermost thoughts, from Thelma, with love.” 


S$ usual, the family was too busy to meet her at the 
station, though they sent one of the last year’s cars. 
At the house Emily paused only to note that the 
and drawing-room had been done over, and then hastened to 
toom. She thought there might be a new dress as a surprise. 
ee Was None, and it made her angry. 
be ringing of the front doorbell broke in on her indignation. 
tang twice before anybody answered. Emily went to see 
t the trouble was, and she was standing there, peeking over 
banisters, when the door opened. 
ven at that distance she knew he was the perfect male. He 
tall, with stunning blue eyes and yellow hair. 
Was not her fault, but fate, that he looked up and saw her. 
was having trouble with the footman, who was very stupid 
seemed not to be able to understand him. Emily knew she 
md never have difficulty in understanding him. So she went 
n. He smiled swiftly. 
our father wired to have these sent here,” he said, holding 
Pwo papers. “They are important—will you see that he 
ily took them. He might have gone then, but he lingered. 
as that which made Emily suspect it was love at first sight. 
ef he Started, and then stopped. 
bats we will be interrupted,” thought Emily. Aloud she 
Y's ety has gone to town. I think they are buying 
ini 4 at her. “Mary’s trousseau?” he repeated vaguely. 
- 21 Ometting that the engagement had not been announced, 


“wid “a is going to marry Philip Legardreux, of Phila- 
iw.” 
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At the moment Emily could not understand why it seemed such 
a shock to him. Afterward it came to her that he had perceived 
that she was not of his station—he being proud but poor. He 
took his departure quickly, as if overwhelmed. Not until he was 
gone did she realize that she did not even know his name. 

“I must learn by strategy,” she thought, and went upstairs. 
Shortly afterward she heard her mother’s voice calling her from 
the lower hall. She went dutifully down. Mrs. Norris drew her 
carefully to her ample bosom and held her there for a second. 

“Estelle has gone to a thé dansant,” she said briskly. And 
she added: “Aren’t you going to kiss Mary and. wish her joy?” 


will, she and her sisters were, as she told Thelma, 
natural-born antipathies—but not so coldly as to 
cause her to burst into tears. Which was what Mary did! 

“Leave us, Emily,” said Mrs. Norris with a sigh, and Emily did 
so. She reflected but briefly on Mary’s troubles, having troubles 
of her own. Anyway, she wanted to be alone with her thoughts. 
How was she to learn who the perfect male was? 

Strategy, however, was not needed. When her father came 
home that night (he had been in Washington), he kissed his wife 
and daughters with perfunctory celerity and then instantly de- 
manded the papers the perfect male had brought. 

“I wired the office to send Witherby up with them,” he said. 

“Send Witherby!” exclaimed Mrs. Norris. ‘How can you be 
so thoughtless, Charles!” 

“What do you mean?” he growled. He was a small, wiry man, 
with a close-clipped gray mustache and a face that was notable 
only for a certain rugged strength—and the ‘size of his nose. 
People usually commented only on the size of his nose, however. 

Emily’s mother put on the expression that always made Emily 
furious because she knew perfectly well it meant that she was in 
the room and nothing must be said which would make anything 
clear to her. ’ 

“We decided,” said Mrs. Norris, “that Mr. Witherby wasn’t to 
come to the house any more.” 

“This was business,” said Emily’s father shortly. “The papers 
are confidential, and as Witherby happens to be my private secre- 
tary—” 

“T think it would be well if you dismissed him,” Mrs. Norris 
broke in, majestically. “He is very presumptuous, to say the 
least.” 

“And darned smart besides,” muttered Emily’s father. 

Emily spoke up. “The papers are in my room.” 

“Well,” said her exasperated parent, “for heaven’s sake, get 
them.” 


HEN Emily returned, her mother was addressing 
her father, who looked sulky. “It is most for- 
tunate that Mary wasn’t here,” she was saying. 

“T had a scene with her this afternoon. She—” 

Becoming conscious of Emily’s reappearance, she stopped short. 
She watched Emily give the papers to her father, and then said: 
“Go to your room and dress, Emily.” 

Emily went, but not to dress—at least, not at once. His name 
was Witherby! And he worked for her father. Of course he 
was poor—her mother always used that tone in speaking about 
people who were poor. But it didn’t matter to Emily. She would 
prefer to marry a poor man, whom she could raise to a position 
of riches and power. 

“T would be satisfied with anything,” Emily thought. “I could 
do anything for him I loved. Like,” she specified, “Frieda 
Jackson, who married beneath her and had but two maids and 
only one car.” 

She propped up her round chin between her fists and studied 
her reflection in the glass. 

“There will be obstacles in the way,” she decided, “but I must 
circummount them.” She twisted her head slightly and studied 
the line of her neck. “TI will write him!” 

She took up her portfolio. For a time she nibbled her pen, 
waiting for inspiration to guide it. At last it came. 

“Dear Mr. Weatherby,” she wrote. “I am one of those who 
believe that neither customs nor conventions should stand in the 
way of true love. I know you feel the same way, and I should 
love to meet and talk with you.” 

Here she paused. If an answer came to the house, her mother 
or Mary or Estelle might see it. They would be sure to ask 
impertinent questions. Nobody respected her mail. Indeed, she 
might never receive his reply. She must arrange a meeting. else 
all was over. 


Bw. kissed her sister, not warmly,—say what you 
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“T shall be at Huyler’s 
to-morrow afternoon at 
three o’clock. If I am late, 
please wait,” she continued. 
It occurred to her then 
that the next day was 
Christmas. So she added: 

“P. S. I mean the day 
after Christmas.” 

To this she signed her 
name. Then, recalling what 
she had said about’ Mary’s 
marrying Philip Legardreux, 
she wondered if he (being 
poor but proud), might not 
think their stations too far 
apart. So she added: 

“P. S. Ne. 2. Fozget 
about Philip Legardreux. 
The course of true love 
never runs smooth, and 
where love is true, no ob- 
stacles can stand in the way. 
Wealth alone is nothing.” 

Even Thelma, she 
thought, could not have put 
it better. She addressed the 
envelope to Witherby, care 
of her father’s office. 

The intervention of 
Christmas day into the cal- 
endar at that time Emily 
regarded as_ unfortunate. 
Toward the day and the 
fruit thereof she was pessi- 
mistic. She never got what 
she wanted, and she had a 
feeling she never would. 
This proved prophetic. 

“If you had to _ get 
me a bedroom-set,” she de- 
manded passionately of her 
mother, “why didn’t you get 
something that matched my 
personality?” 

“Emily!” The _ signifi- 
cance of her mother’s tone 
was as unmistakable as a 
red lantern, but Emily 
plunged on recklessly. 

“White enamel is simply 
nursery stuff,” she main- 
tained. 

““You are an ungrateful 


child. Go to your room,” commanded her mother. 

Emily rose. “I am too old to be treated like a child,” she said 
with dignity. “You don’t understand me and never will.” 

“I fear not,” said Mrs. Norris with a tightening of her lips. 











> — 


“I could do anything for him I loved,” Emily thought..... ‘There 
will be obstacles in the way, but I must circummount them.” 


into Huyler’s and wait there for a gi 
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She feared that 
Witherby might have pp 
but as she hastened tes 
the trysting-place she “i 
him waiting outside 

“T couldn’t help it” § 
— an om | 
would have sto 7 
they could.” ies 

He drew out his gy 
and regarded it dubios 
“I’m afraid—” he began 

“Oh, please come inside 
she begged, and he relen 
As she led the way ins 
she felt the envious phys 
of the other girls. Moy 
them were alone, 
Emily noted, escorted gl 
by mere boys. 

“T ought to be ho 
whipped, meeting you @ 
way,” said Mr. Withethy 
they took their pha 
“But—well, I couldnt} 
7” 

In spite of the thy 
that three makes a om 
Emily had a fleeting da 
that Thelma might be th 
to hear that. 

“T’ve only got a mini 
he went on. -“Tell m 
once why you wrote,” 

“T wrote because [} 
lieve that true mates sh 
not let the conventions 
such things stand @ 
way,” said Emily, 
then, conscious of the 
vent of the waitress 
added: “Please havea 
sundae or something” 

“You have one—I ai 
he said desperately. 
came in to wait for} 
and I had three. choo 
ices. Finally I went outs 
and waited.” 

Emily was thrilled a 
by this further proof at 
votion. She had hear 
telle say she’d never @ 
of a man who wold 
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“You—you plan to help me?” Witherby asked. 

Emily, who had chosen a nut sundae, choked. It was mt 
walnuts, however, but her emotions that should be held mg 


Emily ignored this. “A combination of red hair, green eyes sible. Everything was happening as she had dreamed! 


and black eyelashes causes anxieties,” she said ominously. “Good 
girls don’t have that coloring.” 

Mrs. Norris stared. “Good heavens—” she began. 

“And all I’ve got to say is that the sooner I am married, the 
better for this family,” concluded Emily. 

“Right!” said Estelle, who was present. Then as Emily, de- 
ciding to pay no attention to her, started to leave the room, she 
added wickedly: “She walks like a chorus girl.” 

Emily turned on her. “A woman,” she said loftily, “should be 
as straight as a dart, supple as a snake and proud as a tiger 
lily. And”—looking pointedly at Estelle—“for those who will 
have to roll soon, to criticize those that have that kind of a 
figure naturally, is simply jealousy.” 

With that she closed the door behind her and went to her room. 

“To-morrow, at three, I shall see him,” she thought. “I can 


hardly wait.” 


Nevertheless it became necessary for Emily to wait even longer. 
It was almost four o’clock before she could get to Huyler’s, be- 
cause her mother and Mary were late in leaving the house. She 
had to be sure they were gone before she could dress herself 


watch. “Jove—I’ve simply got to go 


She understood perfectly: he wanted 
but was too proud. 


then ordered another. She spooned 
two unfettered hearts flying as one,” 


as she wished, because she had selected one of Mary’s gowns— dame your mother—” 


also one of Mary’s hats. 





“T’ll be here to-morrow afternoon, at the same time,” shes 
He pressed her hand fervently. “I’ve got no right to 
you this way,” he said, coloring, “but—well, I’m desperalé 
Everybody looked at her as he left. But Emily didate 
She finished her sundae with his words ringing in her ea 


she mused. 
None of the others had returned when she reached homie 
she passed the door of her mother’s boudoir, Fanchettt 
Norris’ maid, sprang up hastily and thrust a book 
cushions of the chair. She then pretended to be busy ™ 
but Emily was not deceived. She marched in and took et 
“T shall throw this in the fire,” she asserted—that heing 
mother had said should be done with the trash Fanchette me 
Fanchette reddened angrily. “Mademoiselle, I shall . 


Emily did not deign to reply. She crossed to her ™ 


“You're a little brick!” he said, and then he drew ot 


now.” 


He rose hurriedly, but he paused to regard Emily doubiit 


to suggest another met 








this slowly. “We a 
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The Sunshine Express 
Runs on a three-minute schedule 


Yes, at three minutes notice on the coldest, 
wintriest day you can have the atmosphere 
of summer-time—the flavor and savor of 
choice fresh summer vegetables— brought 
right to your home table in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Just consider this combination—an invigorating 
stock which we make from selected beef, blended 
with diced white potatoes, Canadian rutabagas, 
and tender chantenay carrots. Also choice toma- 
toes, baby lima beans, small peas, Country Gen- 
tleman corn, Dutch cabbage, fragrant celery and 
parsley, juicy green okra. We add barley, rice, 
alphabet macaroni and an agreeable hint of leek, 
onion and sweet red peppers. Could you imagine 
a soup more wholesome and tempting ? 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or 
the case and always serve it steaming hot. 
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“Olam conductor and engineer, 
The brakeman and fireman, too! 

| bring this summery Campbell cheer 
In summary style to you.” 
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slammed the door with finality. Then she 
sat down and regarded the book. 

“T ought to see what Fanchette is con- 
taminating her mind with,” she decided. 
And she turned to the first page—just as 
her mother did. 

The name of the book was “Pride and 
Position,” and it was about a man who 
was poor but proud and awfully hand- 
some. He (Harold Handicourt) loved a 
beautiful girl in high station, whose name 
was Elaine De Willoughby. 

“‘Harold’s dark eyes,” Emily read, 
“‘smoldered with the fires of a restrained 
passion as he moodily threw a pebble into 
the lake at their feet. 

“<« “Flow,” he demanded, “could any 
woman care for a man like me? Espe- 
cially if she was one much above me in 
all that the world reckons as position?” 

“<*“A heart of gold,” said Elaine, her 
deep blue eyes shining with emotion, “is 
more than a coronet. I would tell her I 
loved her. If she is a true woman, that 
will be enough.” ’” 

Even after that, Emily discovered, 
Harold remained poor but proud. It 
wasn’t until after he had rescued Elaine 
from death in a conflagration that threat- 
ened to lay the castle of her ancestral 
domains in ashes, that Harold pressed 
Elaine to his manly bosom and the words 
he had sworn never to speak fell in a hot 
torrent of love from his lips. 

Elaine thereupon gave a sigh and sank 
happily to his manly chest—or rather her 
head did. 

Emily also gave a sigh. It was plain 
that when men were poor but proud, the 
situation was fraught with difficulties. 
Nevertheless she was thrilled by the simi- 
larity between her and the heroine. She 
wondered if she hadn’t better send the 
book to Mr. Witherby—anonymously, of 
course. 


— they met, the next afternoon, 
however, she decided he must have 
read the book. 

“T have only a few minutes,” he said 
when they had taken their seats under the 
inevitable fire of a battery of feminine 
eyes. “Tell me: have—have you any 
reason to believe that she loves— What 
will you have?” 

This last was, of course, interpolated 
for the benefit of the waitress. 

“A chocolate sundae,” said Emily. And 
then, as the waiter disappeared, “I know 
she does,” she assured him. 

“If you were I, what would you do?” 
he asked. 

Emily averted her burning face. “I 
would tell her I love her,” she murmured. 
“If she is a true woman, that will be 
enough.” 

“But she has everything, and I can offer 
so little—” 

“A heart of gold is more than a coro- 
net. Riches make no difference. Two 
unfettered hearts will fly together.” 

He looked at her, momentarily startled. 
“Beg pardon—” he began, and then 
added: “Oh, I see.” Then he sighed, and 
Emily’s heart, like Elaine’s, sank within 
her. He was, she realized, still too proud 
to speak. 

“You put heart in me,” he said. “If I 
could be sure! But I cannot even see 
her—” 

“T will arrange it,” said Emilv. . 


He pressed her hand. “You're an 
angel,” he said. Emilys heart fluttered, 
but he said no more except: “I must go.” 

In her own room that night Emily de- 
cided that whatever was done must be 
done quickly. There was so little time 
left that she couldn’t see her way clear 
to arranging a conflagration (she had con- 
sidered that). Instead, she must try 
frankness. So she took up her portfolio 
and wrote him: “She loves you with all 
her heart. She looks forward only to the 
day when she can be yours—P. S. [I'll 
be there again to-morrow.” 

This, she thought, ought to speed mat- 
ters up a bit. 

Nevertheless she was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Two days elapsed before she 
met him. This unkind intervention of 
fate was not to be foreseen—except per- 
haps by her mother—who, as Emily medi- 
tated bitterly, would overeat and have 
indigestion. Each afternoon Mrs. Norris 
requested that Emily read to her, and this 
Emily was finally forced to do. 

Fate, thought Emily, could not be any 
crueler to her if it were related to her. 

On the third day, which was Friday, 
Mrs. Norris was so far improved that she 
was able to go out again. Emily imme- 
diately telephoned Mr. Witherby. 

“At three—the usual place,” she said. 

“But—” he began. 

“At three,” she said inexorably. “It’s 
important—you'll have to hurry.” She 
hung up quickly. 

He was there. “There’s a directors’ 
meeting at three-thirty,” he said, “and 
I’ve got to be back. And anyway,” he 
added with bitterness, “I read all about 
it in the papers this morning.” 

He referred, Emily knew, to Mary’s 
engagement to Philip Legardreux. 

“It makes no difference,” she main- 
tained. 

“It makes all the difference in the 
world. Don’t think me ungrateful,” he 
went on. “I appreciate all you've tried to 
do. You’ve been an angel—but fate is 
too much for us. I must go.” 

And so they parted. Though he smiled, 
Emily knew from intuition that his 
heart was breaking. It was plain that 
nothing short of a conflagration would 
ever bring her head against his manly 
chest. 

As she walked blindly along the 
crowded sidewalk, considering what was 
to be done, an alert-looking young chap 
greeted her. 

“Hello, Emily!” he said. 
ing you?” 

Emily, glancing up, saw that it was 
Bob Forsythe. He was a freshman at 
Harvard. Once she had been interested 
in him, but now—now she knew that he 
could never be anything to her. She 
had suffered—she was suffering. She 
wished he would go away. What was bit- 
ing her, indeed! 

“Nothing,” she answered with frigid 
dignity. 

“Then don’t wander around looking 
like a chicken with the pip,” advised 
Bob cheerfully. “Come and have a nut 
sundae with me.” 

Emily choked. “I never,” she pro- 
— “want another nut sundae in my 
ife!” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Bob, and eyed 
ker vith concern in his eyes. “I say, 


“What’s bit- 





Emily, let me in on it. What is the mat. 
ter?” 

In his voice there was a note of sym- 
pathy, and Emily clutched at it just as ig 
she were a drowning man and it were g 
straw. 

“Would you do something for me?” she 
asked. ; 

“Sure!” he said promptly. 
you say!” 

“Would you set a house afire?” 

He laughed. “I'll bite—what’s the ap. 
swer?”’ 

“It’s not a joke,” she said haughtily, 

“Not a joke!” He stared at her, 
say, Emily—” 

Emily, however, had perceived that it 
was a straw that she had clutched at, § 
she turned her back and walked away. 

At lunch next day her mother noticed 
that she ate little, and spoke to her about 
it. 

“Mary isn’t eating anything either, 
Why don’t you speak to her?” demanded 
Emily. 

It made her mad, the way her mother 
always lighted on her. Moreover, what 
she said was true, and she could see no 
reason why Mary should burst into tears 
and leave the room—or why her mother 
should look enraged. 

“To cry over things is to indulge ina 
relaxation for the lower classes,” com- 
mented Emily, unabashed. 

Before her mother could summon forces 
to meet this, Estelle broke in with: “I'd 
like to know where you get that stuff. I'll 
bet you copied it out of some book.” 

“T didn’t,” said Emily indignantly, and 
that was the truth. It was one of those 
awfully clever things that Thelma had 
said. 

“T’ll prove it yet,” said Estelle grimly. 

Emily rose and left the room, ignoring 
her mother’s words about dessert. What 
cared she for dessert,—it was only a cus 
tard thing, anyway,—when her heart was 


“Anything 


breaking? In two days she must retum 
to school. She wished they would leave 
her alone. Important matters were still 


pending, and time pressed. 


S it proved, fate was with» her—at 

least, she thought so then. Word came 
that Miss Mills, the English teacher, had 
the German measles and the school was 
under quarantine. To Emily it seemed 
the veritable hand of destiny. 

In this opinion her mother did not 
concur. Mrs. Norris was to give a mas- 
querade on January third, and she would 
have preferred Emily to be anywhere 
rather than at home. Emily, of coutsé, 


was not to be invited to attend, but a, 


her mother knew, Emily—was Emily! | 

Emily, however, disdained the affair. 
Lacking a better confidante, she wrote, 
the diary Thelma had given her, her t 
flections regarding festivities at such § 
time. 


New Year’s Day. I shall not. be 
asked to attend the masquerade, but 
anyway I have no desire to mx B 
society when he is not there, and my 
heart is like ice in my chest. 


Emily paused and read this through. 
She felt a thrill of admiration; ev@ 
Thelma, she was sure, couldn’t have & 
pressed herself better. [ 

The next day she made a further eri 
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A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 


Painting by Charles Chambers 


You, too, can have the charm of 
CA skin you love to touch” 


OU, too, can have the charm 
of a skin that’s soft, clear, 
radiant. Everyone admires it. 
Every girl longs for it. To have your 
skin as lovely as it ought to be — 
soft, clear, colorful —all you need to 
do Is to give it the proper care for 
its needs, 
No matter how much you have neg- 
lected your skin, you can begin at once 


to improve it. New skin is forming every 
day as old skin dies. If you give this 
new skin the right care every day, you 
can keep it fresh and radiant. Such 
things as blackheads, blemishes and 
unsightly spots, you can, with the 
proper treatment, correct. 

Begin today to give your skin the 
right treatment for its particular needs. 
You will find the famous treatments for 


all the commoner skin troubles in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

You will find that a cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment and for general 
cleansing use. 

It sells for 25c at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


This beautiful picture for framing 


Send for your copy today ! 


This picture with sample cake of soap, 
booklet of treatments and a sample of 
Facial Powder for 15c. 


This picture is Charles Chambers’ inter- 
pretation of ‘°A Skin You Love To Touch." 
It has been reproduced from the original 
oil painting, in full colors and on fine 
quality paper, expressly for framing. No 
printed matter on it. Size 15x19 inches. 


For 15¢ we will send you one of these 
beautiful reproductions with a trial size 


cake of Woodbury’s Facia! Soap large 
enough for a week's treatment — also the 
booklet of treatments—"'A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” and a sample of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Thousands will want this picture. 
Send for your copy at once. 

Write today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1703 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address: The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1703 Shere 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Philip Legardreux came to-day. Even 
Mother cannot pretend he is a per- 
fect male. He is small, and so are 
his eyes, and everything except his 
nose, which is not. I cannot see how 
Mary can indoor him, but Mother 
smiled and showered herself upon him. 


She paused, bit her pen and then pro- 
ceeded: 


In all this time I have heard nothing 
from Mr. Witherby, so I suppose he is 
as poor and as proud as ever. I am 
becoming hourly more desperate. In 
books conflegrations. happen as needed, 
but I'll bet that if there is a conflegra- 
tion, I will have to manage it, and it 
prays on my mind. 


This brought her squarely to face with 
her problem once more. She sat, her 
brows knit. Suddenly inspiration smote 
her. She thrust her diary aside, took up 
her portfolio and wrote: 


Meet me without fail at the same 
place to-morrow, at the same hour. If 
you value the happiness of her who you 
love, do not fail to be there. 


This she addressed and slipped out to 
mail. 

The following day, which was the day 
of the masquerade—and a day of vast 
preparations in the Norris home,—she had 
no difficulty in getting away. 

“You have news?” Mr. Witherby asked 
almost feverishly. 

Emily saw that he was pale, and her 
heart smote her at the thought of how 
much he had missed their meetings while 
she wrestled with the problem. 

“Sit down,” she said, ‘‘and I'll tell you 
my plans.” 

And Emily told him about the mas- 
querade. 

“Everybody will be masked, and no- 
body will know who is who,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Then how will I know which is you 
and which is Mary?”’*he asked. 

“Although we are of the same figure, 
there will be no difficulty,” Emily replied 
with some bitterness—she knew that she 
would recognize him anywhere, in any 
costume. “Mary will be a Spanish gypsy, 
being dark, and I will probably be only a 
domino.” 

Evidently he saw that her feelings were 
hurt. “No matter what you wear, you'll 
be my guiding angel,” he said. 

Emily forgave him and asked what he 
would wear—she might as well be on the 
safe side, she thought. And he said he’d 
be a domino too, he guessed, which Emily 
felt was a sign of devotion. 

He looked as if this were almost too 
good to be true, but he promised he would 
be there; and all that Emily had to worry 
about then was the fear that something 
would go wrong at the last hour. But 
nothing did except that a Mr. Firth be- 
came suddenly ill, and Mrs. Norris had 
to get somebody in a hurry to fill his 
place, which she did by sending for Bob 
Forsythe. 

In my heart, I feel a raviging bit- 
terness that Mr. Witherby should have 
to steel in like a thief while a child like 
Bob Forsythe is invited even as a filler- 
in, which is almost an insult. 


Emily’s mother had been too preoccu- 
pied to pay attention to her, or even to 


send her to bed. But Emily, believing 
discretion the better part of valor, pre- 
tended to go of her own accord. She 
stayed in her room until the music started. 
Then she stole into Mary’s room and 
found a domino where she knew it would 
be. She put this on and descended to the 
ballroom. A tall masculine figure in a 
domino came up at once. 

“Hello, Emily,” said the domino. 
“Does your mother know you're up?” 

It was Bob Forsythe. 

“TI don’t believe she does,” he said, 
clutching at her costume as she sought to 
escape. “Give me the first dance, or I'll 
tip her off.” 

Emily would have spurned him then, 
even if she had not spied another domino 
entering. This time she knew there could 
be no doubt. It was Mr. Witherby. She 
wrenched herself free and went toward 
him. As he looked around and spied her, 
she whispered: 

“Remember she loves you. If anything 
happens, save her.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but 
slipped into the conservatory. It was 
there the electric switches were located. 
She gave a backward glance to see if Mr. 
Witherby had observed her. He had. 
She shut her eyes and turned off the 
switches. 

“Fire!” she shrieked. “Fire!” 
Bawa was Emily’s inspiration. She 

would pretend there was a conflagra- 
tion. Not knowing the truth, the perfect 
male would rush to her and save her, and 
his love would pour in a hot torrent from 
his lips while her head sank happily to 
his manly chest. 

There was no doubt but what she had 
started something. The musicians were 
just swinging into the first strains of a 
fox-trot, but they stopped abruptly. 
Emily heard chairs scraped back, and one 
at least was overturned. People were 
running about in every direction. Some 
sillies shrieked. Somebody cried: “Fire!” 

Through it all Emily stood tense and 
expectant, waiting for him to come. 
Finally she opened her eyes. A tall form 
loomed darkly in the doorway. She held 
out her arms. The intruder, however, 
reached around her, and a second later 
the lights flashed on. 

“For heaven’s sake, Emily,” said Bob 
Forsythe,—it had to be he, or course, of 
all people—‘“‘what are you trying to do?” 

Emily ignored him. She glanced wildly 
about. Where was he—the perfect male? 
She gasped. She could not believe her 
eyes. Mary’s head was on his manly 
chest, and his arms were about her. For 
a moment she thought it was a mistake. 
But she was soon disillusioned. Uncon- 
scious of the lights and of the glances of 
those about them, unconscious of Mrs. 
Norris’ cry of horror, they were looking 
into each other’s eyes as if they were 
alone somewhere on some desert island. 

Emily stayed to see no more. She fled 
through the conservatory and up the back 
stairs. : 

In her diary on January fourth, she 
wrote: 


How was I to know that Mr. Wither- 
by was not a perfect male, but a 
hypacrit? The family is to blame. If 
they hadn’t been so closemouthed I 
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an _affair with Mr. Witherby- even 
while Philip Legardreux was pressing 
his suit, and that it was all Mother 
could do to break it off. The affair 
with Mr. Witherby, I mean, not Philip 
Legardreux’s suit, which Mother Says 
she hoped and prayed: for. 

Mother blames me for everything. | 
suppose she thinks I took the ring from 
Mary’s finger and put it on the bureay 
and then packed Mary’s bag, so that 
she could elope with Mr. Witherby 
which was what she did this morning, ’ 

Mother says she will be glad when ] 
go back to school, so that the family cap 
have a little peace. But I am not going 
back to school. I have other plans, 
The family can howl, but I will be 
adermant. 




































“You have ruined my life and broker 









my heart,” Mrs. Norris told Emily. “Hoy When 
can I ever face the shame and scandl cuticle 
of it?” unprot 
“Rebel, if you can improve matters— pi 
wale ni 





but otherwise accept them with calmness” 
said Emily bitterly—nobody thought any. 
thing about ser heart. 

Estelle sprang up. “Now I’ve got you” 
she said to Emily. “I know where you 
got that one from.” 

Emily disdained her. But later Estelle 
appeared in Emily’s room and held outa 
little book bound in white and green. 

“Did you ever see that before?” te 
demanded. = 

Emily glanced at the title with 
















eyes. “No,” she said. “Go away 
me.” 
Instead Estelle opened the 





“There are disadvantages in being Wel 
born; one cannot lie like a servant,” Se 
read, and then she added: “Evidently you 
are rot well born. You can.” G 

This was something Emily had said 
only the day before. She did not know 
it was from a book. She had thought it 
original with Thelma. She snatched the 
book from Estelle’s hands. The fist 
thing her eye fell on was: 

“To describe a perfect male, he should 
look like a man and behave like a gentle 
man.” 

“Do you admit now that you are4 
plagiarist ?” persisted Estelle. 

Emily didn’t. “I’m not,” she said 
Later she put it in writing—in her diary. 




















I do not know what a plegarist 
because it is not in the dictionary. 
But I would rather be that than be 
like Thelma Price, who is the kind of 
a person who would pretend something 
somebody else said was original. I 
hate and despise such people. I hate 
and despise everybody, especially Bob 
Forsythe, who just called up to tel 
me that he wouldn’t squeal on me about 
the switches, which the family still thinks 
was an accident, and about which Father 
has written a strong letter to the com 
pany. 4 

I hung up the receiver with dignity, I 
do not care whether he squeals oF m0b 
It makes no difference. I have 
to renounce the world. I have madeup 
my mind, and I shall persue it no mat- 
ter what obsticles are put in my Wa 
I am determined to go where I sil 
never set eyes on a man again. 


Emily paused and drew a deep breath 
Then she set her lips and wrote, 7% 
firmly: 


No matter what the family says, I 
shall enter a monastery. 
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When you cut the 
cuticle Loe leave 
unprotected places 
all around the del- 


icate nail root 








Remove surplus cu- 
ticle without cut- 
ting. See what a 
firm, smooth, even 
edge Cutex gives 


PY The wrong and the right way \\_ 


to manicure 


“The Culex way of ma n- 
icuring is indzed pleas- 
ing, especially when your 
hands must always look 
freshly manicure i” 


Ceasia Nore, 


UTTING the cuticle is ruinous! 
When you cut the cuticle, you 
leave little unprotected places 

all around the tender nail root. These 
become rough, sore and ragged; they 
grow unevenly and cause hangnails. 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle 
without knife or scissors. Just apply 
a bit of Cutex, the harmless cuticle 
remover, to the base of your nails, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. 


Cutex does away with all need for 
cutting or trimming, and leaves a firm, 
smooth, even line at the base of your 
nails. 


In five minutes the most delight- 
ful manicure you ever had 


Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (these come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the 
Cutex bottle and work around the 
base of the nail, gently pressing 
back the cuticle. Rinse the fingers 
carefully in clear water, pushing the 
cuticle back when drying the hands. 


A complete manicure 
set for 21c. Send 
for it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 21c TODAY 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 603 








114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you like snowy-white nail tips, 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails. Finish with Cutex 
Cake Polish. 

In cold weather the cuticle often 
shows a tendency to become dry and 
rough. When this happens, apply a 
little Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 

Now see how well-groomed your 
nails look. Keep them looking well. 
Give them a Cutex manicure regularly. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 
35c and 6sc bottles. Cutex Nail White 
is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form is 35c, and 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 35c. 


A complete manicure set 

for only 21c 
Mail the coupon today with 21c for the com- 
plete manicure set shown below. It contains 
enough of the Cutex preparations for several 
manicures. Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 603 114 West 17th 

Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 
2le to Northam Warren, 
Dept, 603, 200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, fer sour 

sample set. 














“I have found Cutex the 
quickest and most effec- 
tive way of taking care 
of my nails” 


—_—_—_—_— 
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THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 





and dropping on one knee, he lifted her 
hand to his lips. She laughed delightedly. 
Then she stepped down. “Come! I shall 
see the rest. You shall show me.” And 
she insisted upon being shown over the 
apartment, making little sounds of ap- 
proval or disapproval as she went, and 
finally they reached the kitchen, where 
Arlette was busy over the stove. 

“Bon soir, madame,” said Andrée. 

“Bon soir, mademoiselle,’ Arlette re- 
plied, and swiftly scrutinized this young 
woman whom her master was bringing into 
his home. It was a frank appraisal, for 
Arlette felt a sort of responsibility for 
these strange, rather boisterous, difficult- 
to-understand but kindly. young savages 
of whom she had taken charge. Then she 
smiled and released a flood-of French upon 
Andrée, who smiled and chattered back at 
her. Kendall caught only a word here and 
there, so rapidly did they speak, but it 
was evident to him that they approved of 
each other, and there was something very 
pleasing to him in that. “He felt that 
Arlette would not have approved of every- 
body. 

Presently they returned to the salon, 
and Andrée said seriously: ‘She is well. 
I am satisfied. She is of a trustworthiness. 
Yes.” 

“T don’t know what I’d do if she. hadn’t 
suited you,” said Kendall with a chuckle. 

“Oh, I do not understand. I do not 
understand. And why does your left eye 
laugh when your right does not? It ees 
ver’ fonny.” She pointed. “Oh, see! It 
is laugh—it is laugh.” 

He wrinkled his nose at her, so bold 
and familiar had he become, and she pre- 
tended anger. 

“You make grimace at me. It is not 
good. Why do you make grimace?” 

Then her mood changed. “Thees Amer- 
ican girl—she is your friend?” 

“An acquaintance.” 

“You love her. I know it. 
her.” 

“Nonsense.” Y 

“You see her often—and you love her.” 

“T didn’t know she was in Paris until 
last night, and I certainly don’t love her.” 
She had withdrawn into herself and be- 
come a stranger to him. It startled him, 
frightened him, not so much because she 
had withdrawn herself from him, for he 
guessed that it was mostly pretense, but 
because he had a glimpse of what it would 
mean to him if she should withdraw her- 
celf utterly. “I don’t love anybody but 
you,” he said, and he said it with- 


You love 


the doorway with the girl at his side, both 
laughing as at some joke which had just 
been uttered. 

“Hello, children,” Bert. said a trifle 
noisily. “Mademoiselle Andrée, is it 
not?” He advanced and took the hand 
which she held out to him primly, while 
she studied his face with a calm, in- 
scrutable expression. ‘Mademoiselle An- 
drée, Monsieur Ken, this is Mademoiselle 
Madeleine.” 

Both shook hands with the laughing 
girl, Andrée still with that restraint which 
was always hers at a first meeting, Ken- 
dall with. relief, for he liked Madeleine’s 
looks. She was taller than Andrée by 
inches, arid not_at all beautiful as Andrée 
was beautiful... The keynote of.her tem- 
perament seemed to be joyousness, a 
lightness of heart, good nature. Her 
mouth. was rather broad; but not- dis- 
pleasingly so, for it was always showing 
her white teeth. through a smile that 
seemed to be the beginning of a laugh. 
She was’ always laughing, always. moving 
her body or her hands as if the young 
life that was in her could.not be still. And 
yet there was a shrewd look about her 
eyes which advertised that here was no 
empty head, but a. capable- young person 
indeed. She was a distinct blonde, with 
hair which seemed always just on the 
point of being disordered, yet which never 
seemed to lose control of itself and be- 
come disordered. Later Kendall won- 
dered if Madeleine and her hair were not 
very much alike in character. 

“All right, eh?” said Bert proudly, pat- 
ting Madeleine’s shoulder. She threw him 
a laughing, affectionate glance, and in an- 
other instant she and Andrée were chat- 
tering to each other with a rapidity which 
was not only astonishing, but utterly un- 
intelligible to the boys. If Andrée spoke 
with bewildering rapidity, what could one 
say of Madeleine! Kendall laughed. 

“Mademoisclle Mitrailleuse,’ he said, 
and it was a name that clung, for it was 
so apt. She was a veritable machine-gun, 
shooting out words with a rapidity almost 
incredible. 

Arlette appeared at the door of the 
dining-room and announced that dinner 
was served. The quartet of young people 
took their places at table, and Kendall be- 
gan serving a wonderful pea soup from a 
bowl, while Arlette stood in the doorway 
with hands folded across her stomach 
watching anxiously and shooting quick 
glances at Madeleine. 


(Continued from ; 
page 4o) x 





“It is soup,” she said suddenly, and thay 
darted out of sight with startling abrupt. 
ness. 

The soup was followed by meat, which 
Arlette placed on the table with 
thing like a flourish, then stepped’ } 
and addressed Andrée. ” s 

“Veal,” she said. “Oh, mademoiselle 
the meats are too dear. It is, not m 
fault. Perhaps this will be tough, wm 
knows!” She paused, anxiously to j 
first at Bert and then at Ken, who 
carving. + 


EN reassured her, “It’s all right,” ¢ 

she was not satisfied, keepi 
close to the table as she could press, 
watching with an expression of the 
comical anxiety while Ken cut offa. 
sel and put it in his mouth. She ta 
apparently, calculated the difficulty heg 
countered in mastication, her jaws ¥ 
ing a trifle as if to aid in the process 
presently uttered a deep sigh of | 
According to her judgment, Ken hada 
chewed too laboriously, and the meat wa 
satisfactory. Only then did she ian 
to the kitchen. “h 

“She is very droll,” said Madeleine a 
straining her laughter with difficulty. 

“She is very well,” said Andrée, noe 
ding her head prettily, “but also she® 
droll.” 

“Monsieur Bert also is droll,” be 
Madeleine, reaching out to bestow a li 
pat upon Bert’s hand. = 

“All Americans are droll,” said Ande 
solemnly. 

“Tous les Americains sont fous,” sid 
Ken, quoting a saying of Paris, whith 
adored Americans at the moment and & 
lighted in their peculiarities and their ab 
surdities, and laughed at them as on 
laughs at the antics of children, deciding 
as its dictum had it, that all the Amet 
cans. were mad. 

The viande was served alone, as is the 
French custom, without a vegetable, but 
with a delicious sauce which the girls, dit 
daining butter, sopped from their plates 
with their bread—not at all a manifest 
tion of ill breeding, but the proper and 
natural and habitual method of eating. 

Ken turned to Andrée. “I met you 
actor for you last night,” he said. 

“You have known an actor? What 
actor?” ; 

“Monsieur Robert, of the Comeédie 
Francaise. Do you know him?” 

“TI have seen him. He is a very good 

actor—and very handsome, #ét 





out wishing or intending to say it. 


ce pas? Have you spoken of me 





“No,” she said decidedly, “it is 
not possible. You mock me.” 


EFORE he could enter upon 

protestations, Bert opened the 
outer door and handed a young 
woman into the apartment. Ken- 
dall could see that she was tall 
and rather slight, but that was all. 
He was anxious for her to appear, 
first out of curiosity, but prin- 
cipally to be reassured as to An- 
drée’s reception of the stranger. 


“A SIMPLE MORAL ISSUE” 


Tue town said young Hopkins’ conduct was 
immoral; Professor Hardy said it was bad eco- 
nomics. And Mrs. Hopkins—but you will want 
to read for yourself what she said. 
that charming story, “A Simple Moral Issue,” by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, in the next, the April, 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 


It is all in 


to Monsieur Robert?” 

“No, my dear. Give a felloy 
time.” ; 

“But you must, you must. I 
is ver’ nécessaire, oh, you do ne 
know how ver’ nécessaire! It® 
my need to enter into the Acadé 
mie, and he must help me. Yo 
will know him better.” It was! 
command. “You will then mat 
me to know Monsieur Robeth 
n’est-ce pas?” 

“J should say not. Hes @ 
handsome. I’m not going 





In a moment Bert appeared in 
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Complexion troubles very often can 194 
be traced to insufficient and improper " 
care of the skin. The tiny pores, if 
neglected, become clogged with im- 
purities that eventually produce facial 
blemishes that are most embarrassing. 
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Resinol Soap has a twofold pur- 
pose,—as a toilet soap, it has cleansing 
and preventive action, —as a medicinal 
soap, it has curative and healing pro- Resinol Soap is not artificially cdlored, its rich brown 
pensities which sink in and usually being entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. 
correct facial blemishes and skin troubles 


of the most distressing character. For a generous free sample 
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any such chance as that—I should say I 
would not.” 

“Pourquoi?” 

“Because I should be jealous,” he said. 

“Non, non, non! You do not care. 
You only say.” 

“How am [ going to convince you?” 

“TI do not know. It is not possible. I 
will not believe.” 


RLETTE appeared with the vege- 

table, which she named and waited to 
see approved, and afterward with the 
salad, and a like procedure. When the 
fruit appeared, she made no observation, 
but asked calmly, as if it were the most 
natural question in the world: “Petit dé- 
jeuner for four?” 

Breakfast for four! It was dropping a 
thunderbolt on Kendall’s plate. He was 
shocked; he was frightened; and he shot 
a quick glance at Andrée and Madeleine. 
Andrée was sipping her wine and ap- 
peared not to have heard; if she had 
heard, she was not disturbed or shocked 
or angered. Madeleine was laughing. 

“Arlette est trés méchante—Arlette is 
very naughty,” she said. 

Bert shouted with laughter as at some 
superlative witticism, and both the girls 
looked at him rather surprised. Then 
Madeleine laughed a bit, as one laughs 
who does not quite see the point. Ken- 
dall watched Andrée in consternation. 
What would she do? What would she 
say? What would she think? She did 
nothing, said nothing, apparently thought 
nothing, but pared a banana with quaint 
intensity as if a banana were a strange 
and interesting fruit. Why, the question 
had not touched her at all! It might as 
well not have been asked. Or, in this 
strange country, was it possible that the 
cuisiniére always expected her master’s 
feminine guests to remain for breakfast as 
well as dinner? He wondered. 

“Will they take Paris—the boches?” 
Andrée asked suddenly. 

The Germans had broken across the 
Chemin des Dames and were rushing 
headlong toward the Marne. News was 
filtering through only in driblets. Paris 
was uneasy. One saw nondescript ve- 
hicles, piled with trunks and hampers, 
making haste for the railroad stations as 
frightened inhabitants betook themselves 
to the country. Nobody knew what would 
happen, but for months the fortune had 
been bad—and Paris was asking if it had 
reached its worst. 

“Of course not,” said Bert dogmati- 
cally. 

“But they are very strong.” 

“There are the Americans,” said Made- 
leine. 

“To be sure—the Americans. 
are in Lorraine.” . 

“You will see,” said Madeleine, for she 
had more than her share of Paris’ en- 
thusiasm for its newest ally. 

“Don’t you worry. The boches are go- 
ing to get themselves thrashed. Paris!” 
Bert shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

“You really think they can be beaten?” 

“Just wait.” 

“And the war will end? When?” 

“Tn a year.” Bert was very confident. 

“Oh, a year—so long! Monsieur Bert, 
it is terrible, this war. One hardly re- 
members when it was not. We are so 
tired of it. The women are so tired of 
it. It makes me sad—sad. Everybody 


But they 


suffers.” Andrée’s eyes grew bigger and 
blacker, and her wistful mouth became 
more wistful. 

“It is true,” said Madeleine. “I have 
an aunt who lives in the country—in a 
little village. Before the war, there were 
thirty families and fifty men. I was there 
two years ago. The men were all at the 
front—all. But the fields were planted 
and the harvests reaped. It was the 
women. They labored for the men. I 
was there again—it was a month ago. 
The fields were not planted. Matters 
were bad. It was not beautiful, and all 
was neglected. The women no longer 
worked. And why? Ah, it was because 
there was no longer a reason for them to 
work. There were no men to come home 
to those fields. Of the fifty who went to 
the war, fifty were dead. Forever it will 
be a village without men!” 


HERE was a silence. Everyone was 

feeling the weight of the calamities 
of war. Then Madeleine laughed, but it 
was a laugh without her customary gay 
and careless ring. ‘This is the last gen- 
eration of the French,” she said, half 
mockingly. “Our men are gone. You 
shall see. The next generation will be 
what? Look you. It will be English, 
Belgian, Italian, American, Moroccan, 
Chinese!” 

Kendall was disturbed. It was within 
his power to be sympathetic, to feel 
deeply, to know pain because another was 
suffering pain. He wished this subject 
had not arisen, and he wanted to have it 
changed. For the plight of the women— 
especially the young women, the marriage- 
able girls of France, was making itself 
apparent to him. Millions of them, and 
no men to marry them! It was appalling. 
It was appalling that they should realize 
it, and the consequences of their realiza- 
tion were appalling. Life was denied 
them; the fullness and beauty and the 
jeys and sufferings of womanhood were 
denied them. He wondered, with his 
Midwestern conscience, if one could really 
blame them for snatching what little 
minutes of living came in their way. He 
wondered if the conventional—in these 
terrible circumstances—could be the 
right. Would the morals of Plymouth 
Rock answer in this emergency? It was 
deep speculation for one of his equip- 
ment, and dangerous speculation for a 
young man set down as he was set down 
among manners strange and customs so 
divergent—and in such an emergency. 

He moved back his chair. “Let’s go 
in the other room,” he said, “and—and 
suppose we talk about something be- 
sides the war.” 

“Tt makes you sad?” Andrée said, and 
looked at him with a strange expression 
of sympathy, of understanding—of-—of 
something that made her seem nearer to 
him, less mysterious, more human than 
she had ever seemed before. “Come. We 
shall talk awhile, and then I must go 
to my house, because it js ver’ mécessaire 
for me to lift up at an early hour.” 

Kendall laughed. “Lift up?” The 
literal translation uttered so soberly was 
exquisitely funny, made more so by 
Andrée’s solemn little face. 

“Tt is fonnee? For example! And what 
should one say?” 

“Get up,” said Ken. 

“Tt is not well. I shall say ft up.” 
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“You may say whatever you want to— 
mignon,” he said with a sudden access of 
tenderness. y 

“Mignon!” She looked up at him anj 
smiled timidly. “It is ver’ pretty—for 
you to call me so. It is ver’ well,” 






ADELEINE was singing now. She 

always sang, Kendall discovered 
mostly popular chansons. And Andrée 
joined. It was that song dear to the 
poilu, “Madelon,” with its catchy air, jts 
characteristic Frenchness. Madeleine 
sang gayly, carelessly, Andrée seriously 
and without a smile. Then the gir 
chattered with each other, becoming 
acquainted, while the young men smoked 
and tried to edge into the conversation, or 
to catch a stray word here and there, At 
last Andrée rose. 

“You must take.me to my house,” she 
said. 

“So early?” 

“Tt is ver’ nécessaire.” 

“Coming?” Ken said to Bert, who cast 
a sidewise glance at Madeleine and said: 
“No. We don’t go your way, anyhow, 
See you later.” 

So Kendall and Andrée said good night 
and went down the stairs, counting the 
flights gayly, he offering to become a 
elevator to carry her down if she became 
tired, and she demanding that he do soat 
once, without delay. ‘Your friend, he is 
a high yong man,” she said suddenly. 

And that became a joke between them. 
Ever after that they referred to Bert, not 
by name, but as the “high yong man” 
When people begin to have jokes between 
just themselves, they are getting on véry 
well indeed. . 

Once more he took her to the Place 
St. Michel and a little way up the Boule- 
vard. There she dismissed him, but they 
lingered with their good nights. She 
seemed very gentle, very desirable, very 
sweet. He was not afraid of her as he 
had been before. Some sort of message 
had traveled between them. Kendall took 
the hand she extended; then he drew ber 
to him and kissed her. She submitted, 
but did not return his kiss. 

“When?” he asked. 

“The day following to-morrow. Place 
de la Concorde—Metro—sept heures.” lt 
was becoming a part of their ritual. / 
then she disappeared into the darkness, 
whither he did not know—back into that 
mystery which was her life, from which 
she emerged from time to time as myslet 
cusly as she disappeared. He was mi 
pressed by this mystery to-night. He did 
not know her name—only Andrée. She 
was a sort of apparition that manifested 
itself daintily, primly, conducted itself 
bewitchingly, and withdrew itself into the 
unknown. 

He took the Metro back to the Btoil 
and walked home. The light was bum 
ing in the hall. When he hung his hat ® 
the hall-tree, he found it still encumbered 
by Madeleine’s hat and jacket. 


























































CHAPTER VII 
KK trenktes dressed and went in ® 












breakfast, feeling no slight avi: 
wardness. He was apprehensit 
too, apprehensive of the concierge. 
affair had upset him in a complex ww 
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It had startled him; yet it had ™ 
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How to wash his woolens 


T= wash his flannels, blankets and 
afghans like new, use two table- 
spoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful_ of 
water. Dissolve in boiling or very hot 
water, whisk into a thick lather and add 
cold water to make the suds lukewarm. 
Put the woolens in, work them up and 
down, and squeeze the suds through the 
garments. Do not rub. Rinse three 
times in water the same temperature as 
the water in which you washed the gar- 
ments. Dissolve a little Lux in the last 
rinsing water, but do not beat into a lather. 
This leaves the woolens softer and fluffier. 
Squeeze the water out. Do not twist. 
Dry in a moderate temperature. Press 
with a warm iron, 
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His fragile dresses— 
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his delicate woolens, 


How to keep them sweet and fresh 


To launder his fine dresses 


OR his fine white garments, dissolve 
a tablespoonful of Lux in a gallon 
of boiling or very hot water, and 
whisk into a thick lather. Put the clothes 
in and squeeze the suds through them 
thoroughly—do not rub. Rinse three 
times in clear, hot water, and dry in the 
sun. Dampen,then press with a hot iron. 


His delicately-tinted silks 
For his tiny silk things, make the Lux 
lather with boiling or very hot water and 
add cold water till lukewarm. Wash quick- 
ly. Do not rub. Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Squeeze out —do not 
wring. Dry in the shade. When nearly 
dry, press with a warm iron. 
Your grocer, druggist 
or department store has 
ha Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
f uf Cambridge, Mass. 
. re 
There is no product like Lux 
—and it won't hurt anything 
pure water alone won’tinjure 
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shocked him, especially, and he was in- 
clined to take himself to task for not be- 
ing shocked. He was disappointed, and 
yet he was not disappointed in Madeleine. 
Anyhow, he was reluctant to meet her, for 


fear that the meeting would set him 
against her irrevocably and so cause 
trouble between himself and Bert. And 


vet he was enjoying the experience as an 
experience, though he did not quite ap- 
preciate that he was enjoying it. Half 
a dozen times he said to, himself, as if 
carrying on a subconscious argument: 
“But she’s a nice girl. Darn it all, she’s 
a nice girl.” He was afraid a meeting 
with her would dispel this impression of 
her “niceness.” 

Bert and Madeleine were already at 
table waiting for him. Bert said good 
morning nonchalantly, and Madeleine 
smiled brightly and wished him “Bon- 
jour” without the least hint of embar- 
rassment or self-consciousness. He was 
conscious of a feeling of relief. “By Jove, 
she is a nice girl,” he said to himself, and 
took the hand which she offered. 

Then Arlette came in with the pitcher 
of chocolate; Kendall scrutinized her, and 
then shook his head, rather bewildered. 
Arlette might have been serving breakfast 
to the most circumspect of families. The 
only thing one could say of Arlette was 
that she served breakfast. She was nor- 


mal; everything was normal. Kendall’s 
bewilderment increased. 
“Mademoiselle Andrée? Where is 


she?” Madeleine asked presently. 
“At home,” said Kendall. 


“Ah!” Madeleine’s eyes twinkled. 
“Now, listen here,” Kendall said. “An- 
drée and I are friends, just friends. We 


are—how do it >—-comrades. 
That is all.” 

“And you do not love thees Mademoi- 
selle Andrée? Not at all?” 

“T—” Kendall hesitated, and did not 
answer; and Madeleine’s eyes twinkled as 
she went on with her cross-examination. 

“And thees Mademoiselle Andrée—she 
do not love you?” 

“T tell you, we are just friends!” 

“For example! I understand. You are 
just friends. Oh, yes! It is possible, be- 
cause the French girl, she is so col’.” 

Kendall applied himself to his choco- 
late and confiture industriously, while 
Madeleine. looked at him with twinkling 
eyes. If he failed to understand her or 
her system of life and philosophy, she 
was equally unable to understand him. 
If he found the present situation bewil- 
dering, she for her part regarded him as 
a strange phenomenon that bordered on 
the impossible. As a final conclusion she 
did not believe him in the least, but 
thought of him as absurdly discreet. No 
other solution was possible to her. 

They finished breakfast and went down 
the four flights of stairs, Bert and Made- 
leine chatting gayly, Kendall following 
apprehensively, for they must pass the 
omniscient eye of the concierge. He was 
inclined to make an excuse to go back to 
the apartment so that he would not be 
compelled to take part in the scene he 
feared. 

Bert and Madeleine passed out the big 
doors into the concrete-floored passage- 
way that led to the street, and Kendall 
drew himself together as he saw the con- 


you say 


She looked up and 
nodded and smiled. Madeleine stopped— 
and they chatted! Actually chatted as if 
—why, as if there was no reason why 
they should not chat. And that concierge 
was a gray-haired, motherly soul who in 
Detroit would have gone to foreign-mis- 
sionary meetings! Kendall could not fol- 
low the conversation, but he caught frag- 
ments of it. It was just casual chatter, 
with here and there a question dropped in 
to make for a better acquaintance. Then 
they bade each other good-by in the most 
friendly way imaginable, and the trio 
went out to the street. 

Kendall was suspended in midair, feet 
off the ground, nothing solid within reach. 
He was in an element that was not his, 
in a universe where two solids could oc- 
cupy the same place at the same time, 
or where the shortest distance between 
two points was a curve. All his rules and 
axioms were useless. 

He kept glancing at Madeleine. Every 
glance reassured him. She was a nice 
girl. He liked her. There was nothing 
reprehensible about her, but on the con- 
trary, she was charming as he liked to 
see a girl charming, and modest and good. 
He felt instinctively that she was good 
just as he had felt that Andrée was good. 
Somewhere there must be an explanation. 
Somehow the thing was reconcilable. 

They left Madeleine at the Metro and 
walked to their offices. Neither boy re- 
ferred to the situation, Bert because he 
saw no reason for it, Kendall because he 
dared not. Strangely, it was not Made- 
leine and Bert that troubled him; it was 
himself. For the first time Kendall 
saw dimly that one may understand the 
world from the Detroit point of view and 
be utterly at a loss in New York; that 
he may understand life from the Ameri- 
can point of view and be grossly igno- 
rant of the French. He even asked him- 
self this question: 

“Ts one who lives up to his code of 
ethics, his moral conceptions, good and 
moral, even if those ethics and concep- 
tions are utterly at variance with some 
other code of behavior?” 

Could it be that a thing abominable in 
America, because America’s code was set 
against it, could be perfectly proper in 
Persia, because Persia’s code permitted 
it? That there was an abstract good, he 
believed, and that there was an abstract 
evil. But could a definite act be made 
universally evil by legislation or by the 
custom of only a part of the world? It 
was deeper reasoning than he had ever 
essayed before, and he limped sadly as 
he traveled toward no conclusion at all. 
The result was multiplied bewilderment. 

One conclusion he reached: if Made- 
leine had been an American girl, he would 
have been shocked. outraged. This led 
him to think of Maude Knox, and sud- 
denly he wanted to see her, to talk to her, 
to be with her because she was American 
as he was American. He wanted to get 
his feet on solid earth and to tread accus- 
tomed paths for a while. He determined 
he would see her. 


the outer doors. 


T noon he told Bert he would not be 
at home for dinner; and then at six 
o’clock he hurried to the Hotel Wagram 
and telephoned Miss Knox’s room. She 
vas in, and would be delighted to dine 
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with him if he would wait twenty min- 
utes. He sat down in the spacious lobby 
ard smoked and waited. . 

She came down the stairs very trim anj 
American and pleasing to the eye. He 
noted the little swagger—the athe 
charming swagger—to her walk. It Was 
accentuated by the fact that she carried 
her hands in the side pockets of her coat 
She was not in uniform—had left it of 
for the evening, as the women in the 
various services love to do. He arose 
and walked to the stairway to meet hep 
and they shook hands in the frank Amer 
can way. ' 

“Well?” she said with a humor 
twinkle in her eye. 

“TI got to wanting to see you this mom 
ing,” he said, “and it grew. Sof just 
came along and took a chance.” 

“To-morrow would have been too late 
I’ve got a job with a combat division 
and I’m going out to-morrow. Maybely 
get close to the front.” = 

“Congratulations! You're on a 


























I. We'll make this a celebration. 
would you like te eat?” 

“Any place. 1 don’t care. 
seen the papers?” 

“No. I’ve been grubbing all day, bit 
a hint of the news has dribbled in to me” 

“Then you've heard that the Hun és 
stopped! And that we did it. Isn’t that 
glorious! We—Americans—saved Paris. 
I wonder if it can be true.” 

They bought a Herald from a kiosk and 
found a brief, unsatisfactory, much-cem 
sored story, but it was a confirmation 
The Marines had been in it. Apparently 
they had been thrown in to stop a gap, 
and had stopped it effectively. Kendall 
knew that this meant the Second division, 
comprising two regiments of Marines and 
some of the old Regular Army. They had 
been thrown across the Paris-Metz road— 
and the boche had been halted abruptly. 
It was glorious, thrilling news. 

“How would you like to go to a little 
restaurant where I eat once in a while? 
It’s very Parisian, and while it doesn’t look 
much, the food is bully and the crowd 
amusing.” 

“Fine,” she said, and he stopped a pas 
ing taxicab. By dint of many repetitions 
he was able to make the chauffeur com 
prehend that he wanted to be driven f 
Marty’s, on the rue de Richelieu. 

They were a trifle early. Few of th 
regular habitués de maison were preset 
yet, and they had their choice of tables 
Ken selected the one at which he had 
sat the other evening. One by one th 
regulars appeared, and recognizing Ken- 
dall, smiled and nodded. Monsieur Rob 
ert appeared with the Spanish tragedial, 
and Monsieur Robert came over to § 
hands and be very cordial. Ken pie 
sented him to Maude, and watched bet 
face with amusement when the handsome 
young actor bent over her hand and kissed 
it. Then entered the elderly critic 
the pointed white beard who was iva 
ably accompanied by a beautiful girls 
new beautiful girl every evening. 

And then appeared Monsieur Jacqu® 
swinging his artificial leg hilariously, way 
ing his cane, and with his hat awry # 
was its custom. He shouted greetings” 
all; then espying Kendall, he rus ed f 
his chair, clapped the Captain on the is 
and turing, harangued the room 
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Before going out, to keep your skin 





soft, clear and fine-textured, use 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is ab- 

solutely greaseless and vanishes the 
moment you apply it. 











a. é 


At night, to thoroughly cleanse your 
skin of all the dust and grime gathered 
during the day, use Pond’s Cold Cream. 
It is an oil cream with just the right 
consistency—-delicate, delightful to use. 











See why your skin 
needs two creams 


VERY woman who knows 
how to make her skin look 
its loveliest has found that, 

necessary as a cold cream is, it is 
not enough. 


The skin also needs the protection 
agreaseless cream gives— a cream 
that can be applied while dressing, 
before going out. 

Do you know how different Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is from any cream 
you ever used? It does for your skin 
something that no “cold” cream 
can do. 

Rub a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream on the back of your hand. At 
Once it disappears. Quickly your skin 
takes on a soft, creamy tone. Even 
one application gives a softness, 
smoothness and delicacy of coloring. 

Whenever your skin feels dry or 

awn, or your face shows fatigue, 
one application of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream will freshen it up at 
once. Entirely free from oil and 
absolutely greaseless, it lies cool 


and smooth on the skin for an in- 
stant, then vanishes, leaving no trace 
except in the greater softness, the 
greater freshness of your skin. 


People with oily skins should 
use only a greaseless cream 


For the average skin both an oil 
cream for cleansing and a greaseless 
cream for daytime use are needed. 
On the other hand, the famous skin 
specialist, Dr. William Allen Pusey, 
says that people with coarse pores 
and large fat glands should avoid 
fatty toilet preparations. If your 
skin is inclined to be coarse-pored, 
omit the nightly cleansing with cold 
cream and use only Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Use it several times daily 
to soften and freshen the skin. You 
will find it ideally suited to your 
type of skin. 
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A refreshing cold cream 


Unless your skin is of the oily type, you 
should give it a thorough cleansing nightly 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. The face is exposed 
to dirt during the day and it is almost impos- 
sible to keep your skin clear and fresh looking 
without this cream cleansing. 

Tonight cleanse-your skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. This is an oil cream prepared espe- 
cially for cleansing and massage. It is entirely 
free from pastiness. You will be delighted 
with the wonderful freshness it gives. Use 
it also for massage, where soft, smooth con- 
sistency is so important. 

Use both creams faithfully and see how much 
they improve your skin. Neither cream grows 
hair or down. In tubes or jars at drug or 
department stores. 


Test both creams free 


Mail the coupon today for free samples of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold 
Cream to test. 

Or for larger samples, containing enough of 
both creams to last two weeks, send loc to 
cover postage, packing, etc. Mail the coupon 

today. Address Pond’s Extract Co., 136-J 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


If you live in. Canada, address Pond’s 
Extract Co., 136-3 Brock Avenue, Toronto, 
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subject was Americans. The Americans 
were heroic. They had appeared in 
France’s hour of need. They were shed- 
ding their blood in France’s quarrel, and 
France should proclaim her gratitude. 
Had not these so-much-to-be-loved Amer- 
icans saved Paris from the boche? But 
certainly. That very day. Vive l’Amé- 
rique.” Suddenly, in a transport of en- 
thusiasm, he threw his arm about Ken- 
dall’s neck and kissed him resoundingly. 


ENDALL was rightfully embar- 

rassed, especially when he heard the 
room laugh until the dishes rocked. He 
was angry, but before he could give vent 
to his anger, his eye encountered Maude 
Knox, mirthful tears rolling down her 
cheeks. Then he himself laughed, if a 
bit ruefully. Jacques threw himself into 
a seat across the table and began talking 
in his wild way to Maude Knox, who 
spoke French well. Kendall looked across 
at Monsieur Robert, who was bobbing his 
head and laughing—and writing on: the 
back of a carte de jour. Rising, he 
handed this to Kendall, who read this 
rather amazing announcement: 

“Tt is not a bad boy, but he is a few 
mad!” 

“Tf you are looking for something un- 
American, you get it here,” he said to 
Maude. 

“T like it. 
of it,” she said delightedly. 
like children.” 

“But Jacques, here, has an artificial 
leg, a silver plate in the crown of his 
head, the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre,” he said. 

Jacques, meantime, had possessed him- 
self of Monsieur Robert’s note, and lean- 
ing to his feet, was heaping scorn and de- 
rision on the young actor’s head, while 
Monsieur Robert feigned terror and made 
as though he would hide under the table. 

“Are they always like this?” Maude 
asked. “Or is: it relief—now that Paris 
seems to be safe?” 

“They are always so,” he said. 

“T envy them. But it couldn’t happen 
in America, could it? Imagine this in 
Cleveland or Detroit. Why, everybody 
would be put out by the management, or 
the police would be called in. And why? 
I’m learning a lot since I came to France. 
One could do things never dreamed of at 
home. I don’t know what it is, but that’s 
the way I feel. Maybe it is the freedom 
from restraint; maybe it’s the example; 
maybe it is that the war is so tremendous 
that nothing a single individual can do is 
of importance. But the feeling is there.” 

“Paris does get you,” said Ken. 

“Things don’t seem to matter,” she 
said thoughtfully. “It’s like be- 
ing in a different world, where 


I’m enjoying = second 
‘They're just 


that I’d like to throw up the whole show 
and live here forever—be a lotus-eater,” 
she said with more seriousness. “If I 
were a man—’”’ 

“Yes?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “What’s 
the use? But I'll say this: I’m never 
going to see things with the same eyes 
again. I think I'll be able to understand 
that there are two sides to a story.” 

This was the same Maude Knox he had 
known on the vessel crossing the ocean— 
a Maude Knox who quite typified his 
ideas of the mice American girl, the shel- 
tered, protected, almost prudish creature 
of his experience! 

“For instance,” she said, “if I had met 
you with that little French girl a month 
ago, I should probably have cut you— 
especially when you wore such a guilty 
look.” 

“It wasn’t a guilty look. I—Andrée 
is a mighty nice girl. I introduced her to 
you, didn’t I? Well?” 

Her eyes twinkled. He could not de- 
cide whether it were derision or unbelief, 
and he felt very uncomfortable in con- 
sequence. “Just because she’s French—” 
he began. 

“The young man doth protest too 
much,” she said. “But what I was going 
to say was that it didn’t seem to matter 
in the least. I suppose it ought to, but 
it didn’t. She looked like such a nice, 
sweet little thing.” 

“She is.” 

“And that’s why the life here in Paris 
is so bewildering. It upsets all one’s pre- 
conceived notions. It makes one won- 
der—” 

“Tt does,” he said emphatically. 





ACQUES turned suddenly to Maude, 

as the male dressmaker came in with 
his pink-cheeked companion of the other 
night. “You see her,” he said, as one 
about to make a statement of distinct in- 
terest to the one addressed. “She ees 
his girl—yes. I theenk she look for 
anozzer boy. Bicause thees dressmaker, 
he is ver’ selfish, He make mooch 
money, but he theenk only of himself. 
It:ees so. For example! He make that 
yong girl do so—what you say?” He went 
through the pantomime of shining his 
shoes. “That ees not pleasant. N’est-ce 
pas? So I theenk she look about for 
anozzer boy.” 

Kendall felt his ears growing hot, and 
was on the point of committing an indis- 
cretion, when Maude answered with a 
quaver of mirth in her voice, and not the 
least of the anger and shocked indigna- 
tion Kendall expected: “I should think 
she would!” 
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Presently Kendall called for the check, 
and they went out, Jacques insisting og 
shaking hands with both of them, and 
appearing to be on the point of kissing 
Kendall over again. 

“How shall we keep up the celeb. 
tion?’’ Kendall asked when they were out 
on the dark, narrow street. 

“Let’s walk,” she said. “Paris fas. 
nates me at night. I love to stroll about 
but usually I have to go in so early, Ap 
you too tired?” ; 

“Indeed not!” he said, and they started 
off with good American strides, dodging 
taxicabs that came charging down upon 
them out of the darkness with lights s 
dim as to be scarcely visible, and almost 
bumping into pedestrians who loomed w 
suddenly out of the blackness ahead, Jy 
a few moments they emerged upon the 
broader thoroughfares where visibility 
was high, and presently were walking 
up the rue de Rivoli toward the Etoile, 

Kendall was feeling a new interest ip 
Maude Knox. She had disclosed that 
there was a certain kinship between their 
mental processes and their reactions to the 
new life that surrounded them—but most 
of all, she had shown herself adaptable 
and sensible. “Sensible” covered a mu- 
titude of meanings for Ken. His idea of 
girls was that they were creatures full 
of peculiar concealments and inhibitions, 
who had a habit of looking at facts ob 
liquely and interpreting them without 
frankness. American girls had always 
seemed conscious of the necessity for pro- 
tecting themselves, and this destroyed 
comradeship and good understanding. It 
was his notion that they were constantly 
on their guard against a danger which they 
rather feared did not exist. 

But to-night Maude Knox seemed very 
different from all this: she seemed frank 
and fearless. He liked it. He liked the 
way she talked, and he liked the air with 
which she carried herself. 

Half an hour later they were seated m 
uncomfortable iron chairs beside the ave 
nue de Bois de Boulogne, watching 4 
string of American ambulances whiz j 
from the hospital beyond on their way t0 
one of the stations to meet a train bear 
ing wounded from the front. 


EFORE them the promenaders strag 
gled, dim forms in the dusk, only @ 
be distinguished when they passed withia 
reach of the arm. There were parties 
three or four girls of the working clas 
hurrying home with packages under thei 
arms; there were other parties whl 
dawdled and laughed and jostled one a 
other and giggled—young shop- or ia 
tory-girls out to enjoy the evening. 
were young men and youl 
women who walked very close # 




















none of the old rules hold good. 
I can’t imagine myself talking 
like this or feeling like this. I 
couldn’t have, a month ago. I 
think,” she said with a little laugh, 
“that I shall have to keep my head 
very level.” 

Ken was astonished. So the 
thing was getting Maude Knox 
too! She saw a difference, felt a 
difference. felt the challenge of a 
difference! “It gets you—it gets 
you!” he said helplessly. 

“Sometimes I k-ve a feeling 


captivating stories. 


‘A NEW STORY ABOUT “LAD” 


0A: LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE has writ- 
ten a new story about that most lovable of dogs 
“Lad”"—whom you will of course remember as 
the hero of “The Day of Battle,” and many other 
“A Miracle or Two” will 
appear in the next, the April, issue of The Red 
"Book Magazine. 


each other, sometimes holditg 
hands. There were officers of @ 
armies and a sprinkling of Amér 
can doughboys. : 

There were long lapses in & 
conversation, for both Maude 
Kendall found a gripping inter 
in the passers-by. 

“Just think,” said Maude pi 
ently, “almost every gitl we st 
has lost a father or a brother’ 
a sweetheart or a husband. 
most every one! A waitress MS 
hotel told me this mormi§ ®9 
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eleven men of her family had been killed 


in the war. 
“Yes,” he said. 





tens me most is not to think of the 


elebra- aon who have lost fathers and 
Te Out brothers, or even husbands. It is the 


; irls who have lost sweethearts. It is the 
faa thought of the boys who are dead and 
about, who were to have been the husbands of 
Ate these girls. Think of the hundreds of 

them who have lost husbands whom, per- 

a haps, they have never met—whom they 
odging can never meet. It’s awful to think of a 
L upd  wnillion girls who have got to be old 
hts 90 maids! They don’t want to be, but 
almost they've got to be. War has taken from 
ned wp them the husbands they never had.” 
d. hh “Pye thought of that,” he said. 
on the “Tt means these girls have lost more 
sibility than life—they have had killed for them 
valking the possibility of living. They can never 
ole. have homes and families. The future is 
rest it HM nothing but a stretch of years for them— 
d that lonesome years without happiness and | 
a thei without sorrow.” 
to ie “I suppose it is as hard to be deprived 
It Most EE oF sorrow as it is of happiness,” said Ken- 
aptable TB call slowly. 
a md She paused before replying. “Yes,” 
ie d she said, “I can understand that—if the 
: sorrow is brought because you love. Sor- | 
bition, row is a necessary experience of life. 





th Emerson’s essay on ‘Compensation’ is all 
press about that.” She paused again, and then | 


os broke out with a vehemence foreign to | 
saga her: “I don’t blame them—I don’t blame 
them a bit. Everybody is entitled to live | 
stantly and to have the experiences of life. I 
ch they apnever thought I should feel this way, but 
it is so. If you cannot have a life full 
ad very of living, you are entitled to snatch your 
1 frank Meuttle moments of happiness—just as these 
ced the Mmrrench girls are doing. It is their right, 


ir with Meecause it is the best life has to offer 
them. It isn’t France alone—it. might 
sted on Mpm@ppen in America. Suppose half the 


. Meeils at home were deprived of the pos- 
che ibility of marriage. It’s awful.” 
iz. by The little moments of happiness! Ken- 
way to meall’s mind seized on that phrase and 
2 beat ae oh It was the essence of the whole 
m r, 





AN American soldier and a French girl 








aye sat down in the chairs at the right | 
within Me. Maude and Kendall, and talked jerkily, | 
ities of Me! mM French, half in English. They | 


td.so hard to talk to each other, be- 
Se each was lonesome... .. And 
um, as Kendall and Maude eaves- 
mopped shamelessly, the siren sounded— 
p S were coming! 
- People Started to their feet and began 
= 2'Ng away to seek for shelter, but 
waude and Kendall did not move; nor 
7” boy and girl next them. Pres- 
ay Kendall heard the boy ask: “Aint 
ou afraid of the bombs, mademoiselle?” | 
on—non |” She shrugged her shoul- 
ce and then said in a hopeless voice, a 
: voice: “I have not the fear, be- 
Ps what does it matter? There is 
naw life for me. If I am kill’— 
re is an end, and it will be well.” 
5 on felt Maude’s fingers on his 
1? tet their sudden pressure. “There!” 
al a ae is. She knows. 
now. 0 Has a right to say 
ng a Renu have their little moments?” 
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“But somehow the thing that—that 
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citizenship being reflected with a keener | 
consciousness of their world import than | ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


in the schools of America. And never 
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movement were necessary, any sort of 
movement, of physical action. This sud- 
den, close contact with terrible reality 
had seared through to his consciousness 
with a terrible, burning depression. The 
thing was unbearable. And this, he 
thought, is what war means! 

“Come,” he said almost roughly. 

She arose obediently, and they walked 
rapidly toward the Etoile. “We have fif- 
teen minutes,” he said. “If we walk fast, 
we can almost make your hotel.” 

As they walked, the now almost de- 


_serted streets, deserted except for strag- 


glers, and for taxicabs which went scurry- 
ing about as they always do, not oblivious 
to bomb-raids, but in defiance of them, 
they saw huge, mysterious bodies arising 
from the shrubbery, great grub-shapes 
that appeared from nowhere and mounted 
high into the heavens—the sausage-bal- 
loons which in time of raid stretched in in- 
terminable line across the sky down the 
path of the avenue de Bois de Boulogne 
and the Elysées and the Jardin des 
Tuileries. They were so silent, so myste- 
rious, such ghostly-gray blots against the 
sky! 

They reached the*place de la Concorde 
before the first gun of the barrage 
sounded, and in a moment were safely 
under the arches of the buildings that 


| face the rue. de Rivoli 
| the storm broke in all its fury. 


ENDALL waited for Maude’s reac- 

tions. It was a sort of test. There 
was danger, real danger, even under those 
huge stone arches—if a bomb should 
strike directly above them, or in the 
street without. He wanted to see how 
she would behave in the presence of dan- 
ger. 

She satisfied him. She exhibited not 
fear but curiosity and a childlike inter- 
est, as if it were some sort of spectacle, 
and she were disappointed at not having a 
better seat. It was impossible to keep 
her back from the curb, for she insisted 
on standing- in the very mouth of the 
arch to see all that was to be seen. She 
had courage as well as frankness and un- 
derstanding. His admiration for her grew 
amazingly. 

In an hour the raid was over, and they 
continued their way to the Hotel 
Wagram. 

“Good night,” she said, extending her 
hand and giving him a pressure of real 
friendship. “I’ve enjoyed this evening— 
more than any other since I’ve been 
here.” 

“Tt has been bully,” he said. “I feel 
as if I were just getting acquainted with 
you. It’s hard luck you’re going so soon 
—but you'll be back.” 

She laughed. “You wont be lonesome,” 
she said gayly. “There’s that cunning 
little French girl of yours who doesn’t 
seem to have any last name—Mademoi- 
selle Andrée.” She laughed again. 
“What is her last name? You know it 
isn’t usual to introduce strangers by their 
given names as you did.” 

He laughed ruefully. “I’m darned if I 
know,” he said. “I always forget to ask 
her.” It was a reply that would have 
been impossible for him to make to 
Maude Knox six hours before. 

Her face grew serious, and she touched 
his arm with her fingers, lightly. “She 
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has a sweet face,” Maude said, “Doni 
be unkind to her. Now good night, To. 
morrow I'll be where I can’ heapg 
guns.” 

“Good night,’ he said, and {ime 
away. 

He was repeating to himself jay 
Maude had said. “Don’t be unkind ty 
her... ... Don't be unkind tog 
What was he to do? How was iiey 
deal with that quaint little person why 
appeared out of mystery to assume ga 
an important place in his life. Wags 
merely knowing her being unkind tej 
Or was he giving her her little momen 
happiness ? 


CHAPTER VIII 


LL day Kendall had been com 
ing Maude Knox with Ap 
When he left the Americana 


and went home to his apartment, he 

been under the spell of her: Ameim 
manner, of her frankness, of theme 
finable something which one finds ia 
American gir's of the cultured tile 
type, which is to be found in np ge 
women the world over. When yout 

called it the American manner, you 

done your best at description. ‘It wats 
old story of like calling to like, oi 
to which one is accustomed seeming 
be more desirable than even the mostde 
lightful of novelties. It was the Galt 
home, the call of race, a thing thabe 
never be negligib'e in the affairs of 

kind. if 

A night of sleep rounded the si 
peaks of his impressions. When he aii 
in the morning, he did not see M 
Knox so distinctly, but an impressiong 
mained with him that would be pem 
nent—that she was splendid, desital 
the sort of girl a fellow would like t 
very well acquainted with. She 
everything that Andrée was not, anda 
drée seemed to be everything that Mai® 
Knox was not. There was no single pil 
at which their characters converged 
ran parallel—except that both 
“nice.” And even their “niceness” 
different. Kendall understood Matt 
niceness perfectly; Andrée’s was 4 
tery to him. 

One could readily imagine Maude pi 
ing golf or swimming or driving 44 
furiously and capably; it was impos 
to imagine Andrée doing any of i 
things. Andrée was utterly femim 
One cou'd be pals with Maude; 
Andrée, Kendall felt, one could bet 
acquaintance or sweetheart—nothing® 
One felt that Andrée would give andg 
and give, asking only love in reUm 
Maude would give and give, but 
demand, as American women do, @ 
amount of giving in return. 


ENDALL came early to the mee 

place, and paced back and. fortl 
fore the entrance to subterranean 
watching the crowd and waiting with 
patience. The crowd never quite la@ 
fascination He saw a slender gm 
sbe seemed not more than twent 
ding farewell to a youthful soldier. 
good-by was unrestrained and allt 
He was going to the north—to the® 
line—and always was the possibility 
he might never return. It spoke clog 
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in the fervor of that farewell. .... They 
stood locked in each other’s arms while 
their lips met again and again—with all 
the world to see. But none pointed or 
smiled. The world understood, and the 
heart of the world moved in sympathy. 
Here was another girl who might never 
know the joys of wife or mother. 

Then Andrée appeared, in white once 
more, walking with tiny, demure lit- 
tle steps, unsmiling, apparently uncon- 
scious that she was not alone on that 
crowded corner. So she always came. 

He advanced to meet her, and as she 
always did, she stopped as if startled, 
raised her eyes to his gravely, as if she 
had never seen him before, and the. 
smiled that little smile which seemed to 
say that she was uncertain of her wel- 
come, but hoped she would find it warm. 
Her slender hand was in his, with quaint 
formality, and she said in French: “Good 
day, monsieur! How carry you your- 
self?” 

“Very well—very well. And you?” 

“Oh, I have been bored. I have had to 
make a visit of duty. It was very tire- 
some.” 

Then came the short, awkward pause 
while they adjusted themselves to each 
other and sought for words in languages 
strange with which to begin conversation. 
It was always so—that they spoke little 
for the first five minutes after a meeting. 
Neither seemed to find words to begin. 
Then she said, looking at him sidewise, 
with the merest hint of a smile in her 
lovely eyes: “Have you thought of me?” 

“When I ‘lifted up.’” He laughed at 
this quotation of her literal translation of 
the French for arise. “In the morning, at 
noon, all the afternoon—always.” 

“Tt is well,” she said. “I also have 
thought of you.” 

“Where shall we eat?” 

“T do not care. It makes nothing. Is 
Arlette well?” She laughed a little at 
recollection of Arlette. For a few mo- 
ments they walked along undecided, and 
then Kendall looked up, to see Monsieur 
Robert approaching. 

“Here’s your actor,” he said. 

“What actor, monsieur?” 

“Monsieur Robert.” 

“You know heem?” 

“T told you about him.” 

“Ves—yes. That was well.” 

Monsieur Robert recognized Ken- 
dall, and looked quickly at Andrée; then 
he smiled and waggled his head in the 
charming, boyish way he had, and lifted 
his hat. 

“Good night!” he said, making a dis- 
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play of his English, and extendinz his 
hand. 

“Monsieur Robert, permit me—Made- 
moiselle Andrée.” 

The young actor took her hand, and 
with a smile that was half a laugh, bowed 
over it and made some response in 
French which was not intelligible to Ken- 
dall. 

“Mademoiselle wishes to enter your 
profession,” Kendall said with a twinkle 
in his eye. “She is going to the Acadé- 
inie in September.” 


“Ah!” Monsieur Robert looked at her 
more carefully. “You enter the Acadé- 
mie?” 


“T do not know—I hope. I am work- 
ing very hard.” 

“And you wish to be an actress? It is 
well. But why?” 

“So she can come to New York, @ /2 
Madame Bernhardt, and bring home 
much money, and be too proud to know 
an old friend like myself when I sit .in 
the front row and applaud.” 

She smiled up at him. “When I go 
in New York you will come to see me? 
But I shall be very great and famous. 
Oh, yes! But I shall remember you, of a 
surety. I shall remember you—a little.” 
There was an infinity of subdued roguish- 
ness about her. 

Monsieur. Robert was studying Andrée 
with interest. “You will be ver’ pretty 
actress,” he said haltingly, speaking in 
English so that Kendall would share in 
the compliment. 

“You bet,’ said. Ken spontaneously; 
and then, with characteristic American di- 
rectness: “What’s this about the neces- 
sity for having some actor speak for her? 
She says she cannot enter unless some 
actor says a good word for her.” 

“It makes the matter with more facil- 
ity,” said Monsieur Robert. Andrée 
looked from Kendall to the young actor 
timidly,’ almost with the shyness of a 
child. 

“Why not come and dine with us?” 
said Ken. ™ 

“TI should be delighted, but it is not 
possible for me to-night. I am—how you 
say?—trés occupé. But some other night 
—very soon. With Mademoiselle!” He 
waggled his head again and laughed his 
pleasing boyish laugh. 

“Shall we say to-morrow?” 

“Oh, very well!” 

“If it is possible for Mademoiselle.” 
And Kendall looked at Andrée. 

“Ves,” she said, “to-morrow.” 

“At Marty’s,” said Monsieur Robert. 

“Seven o’clock?” 

“Tt is well. Au revoir, mademoiselle et 
monsieur. Until to-morrow.” 

Presently Kendall stopped. “By Jove!” 
he said. “I forgot to tell Arlette I 
wouldn’t be home to dinner. She will 
have it ready. Shall we dine with her?” 

“As you like.” 

As they descended into the Metro, they 
met coming up the stairs a handsomely 
dressed young woman, exquisitely shod, 
but so painted as to cheeks that one could 
not possibly imagine what her natural 


complexion might have been. She looked 
at Kendall boldly. 
“Camouflage,” said Andrée serenely 


when the young woman had passed. “I 
do not like.” 
It was not the first-time Kendall had 
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heard that Parisian term applied to 4 
painted face, but he laughed now as if; 
were a fresh witticism to him. Ange 
made it fresh, for any sort of shy | 
sounded so unnatural from her lips a¢ 4, 
be irresistibly ludicrous—like the har. 
less precocity of a child. = 

“Vous étes trés jolie,” he said with & 
cision. 

“No. I am not pretty. You do xy 
theenk. You make mock of me” 4) 
then, as he wrinkled his nose: “Qh, why 
do you make grimace? It is not nice fy, 
make grimace at me. And now—oh | 
see—your left eye, it laughs, and th 
other, it does not. Why is that? Wh 
does your left eye laugh?” She point 
accusingly at the offending eye a 
stopped still, shaking her head, “Oh, yy 
are very bad. I do not like you, No-| 
no! I do not like you.” And then gy 
laughed with that sudden change frp 
mock gravity to delicious merriment oj 
which she alone, of all the people Ken 
knew, was capable. 
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HEN she did that, she was so ally. 

ing that Kendall had to hold hi 
arms stiff at his sides to prevent the 
from picking her up and cuddling herani 
kissing her. It seemed that humor af 
hers was given her to tempt kisses. Ye 9 
there was nothing deliberately -proyoe 
tive about her, nothing. i 

At the apartment, the concierge bowel 
and smiled to them, and wished theif 
good evening. Upstairs, Arlette was mm. 
ifestly upset by the appearance of anm 
expected guest, but Andrée disappear 
into the kitchen, whence emerged a whit! 
wind of chatter, and all was well. Bet 
was just finishing shaving. 

“Andrée, eh?” he said. “Why didn! 
you tip me off, and I’d have gathered » 
Madeleine?” 

“T don’t know. I—” Kendall w 
thinking about the other night. 

“Piffle!” said Bert. Then: “Do yu 
mean to tell me—” 

“I certainly do mean to tell you,” Ka 
said belligerently. 

“You get me, young fellow. You sit 
do.”" . 

“Oh, dry up, and come to dinner—a 
behave, if you can manage it.” Keni 
went into the salon to rejoin Andre 
more than a little apprehensive of t 
future if it should throw Andrée a 
Madeleine together. 

Andrée was looking about the rom 
with humorous toleration from a seat® 
the outrageous piece of furniture whid) 
che had claimed as her throne. “Matt 
moiselle Madeleine—she is not here? 

“No.” 

“It is not well. Go and fetch ht 
now, at once! Or I shall go awa 
She shook her head and made stiff it 
gestures with her hand, but when he si0® 
in front of her, she twinkled at him#® 
placed both her hands in his when hele 
them out toward her. He retained ts 
a moment and then raised them 1 
lips. : 
“You're a sweet child,” he said. : 

“Oh, I do not understand. 1a” 
know. Where is the dictionnaire™ 

“No matter. There’s Arlette anno 
ing dinner.” It was Arlette’s custom ! 
poke her head through the door whea® 
ner was ready, and to stare into the® 
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They Wanted 


Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment it 
used to be in the old days at home when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples or pieplant 
pie, or something else that was too common, and you 
had expected ice cream or shortcake at least ? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O,-and it is so deli- 
cious, refreshing, pure and wholesome, so “economi- 
cal” and so easily prepared, that there is no reason 
why the little tots or anybody else should be disap- 
pointed in their dessert. 


Creamy Desserts 


That do not require any cream at all for making 
them, nor eggs or sugar, are made in perfection of 
Jell-O—and of course they do not have to be cooked. 

To give you the best possible idea of “the Jell-O 
way” we will send you, free, a copy of the latest Jell-O 
Book, which gives full information on the subject, if 
you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there 
is a period when feeding is a most important factor, 
and often it is found that Jell-O is the one particular 
dish which satisfies the craving for something refresh- 
ing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
At any grocer’s, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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: a little affrightedly. She 
deally ve It was necessary to watch 
for the appearance of her head, if one 
yanted to know when the meal was 
= came in, and Andrée asked after 
Madeleine’s health as if she considered 
Bert personally responsible for it, de- 
manding why she was not present. 

“Ken’s afraid you don’t like her,” Bert 

id mischievously. 
oe oo mois oui! I do like. I 
like ver’ much. Why you theenk?” She 
tuned to Ken with the question. 

“Don’t pay any attention to Bert. He 
thinks he has a sense of humor,” Ken 
said, but his ears were red nevertheless, 
a circumstance which did not escape An- 
drée’s sharp eyes. She let the matter 
pass, and addressed herself to her food 
with that detachment from all other mat- 
ters which always brought a smile to Ken- 
dall’s face. There were so many quaint, 
delightful attributes in her. 


I ee the end of the dinner the 
diners heard a subdued whispering 
and giggling without, and then appeared 
little Arlette bearing a dessert—a won- 
derful dessert! It was a pudding with a 
white frothiness of beaten egg covering it. 
It was a real dessert—the first, if one ex- 
cepts fruit and ices without authority, 
that Ken had seen since he came to 
France. Little Arlette carried it to the 
table, and stood big-eyed, mouth pursed, 
waiting for the astonishment which the 
miracle was to cause. Arlette herself, 
wiping her chin on the back of her hand 
and grinning with delight, allowed her 
head to be seen through the door. 

“It is from the concierge,” she said 
very rapidly. “She sends it to Messieurs 
with her compliments.” 

“Now, that’s mighty nice. You thank 
her, Arlette, and we’ll thank her when we 
go down. I guess we haven’t made a hit 
with Madame, eh? And Mignon! We 
must have another place, Arlette, and a 
per ag Mignon does not like pud- 


_ “Oui,”’said little Arlette, her eyes grow- 
ing even bigger, and the pucker turning 
into a smile. 

Kendall settled the child at table and 
then gravely introduced her to Andrée. 

She goes to America with me, you are 
fo uiderstand. I am about to ask Ar- 
kete for this young lady’s hand. But yes! 
Weare very fond of each other—is it not 
80, mademoiselle ?”” 

&, Monsieur,” replied little Arlette 


Stavely. , 
“Oh! Oh! You are ver’ naughty. I 
om Jealous. I shall not stay. I shall go 


little Arlette observed her gravely. 


Pr will be my husband,” she said. 
‘Ttis arranged.” 
Poor myself! I am sad. I shall to 


Be. looked at Andrée interestedly 
tly and cheerfully, not dis- 

al to have caused this frightful 
a Of jealousy, and well prepared to 
}oice in - ghey her defeated rival. 
tried the mite into the other 

a Placed her on the sofa between 
and Andrée, where she snuggled 

with a charming little air of 
Andrée bent suddenly to 


kiss the child, and then turned her head 
away and gazed out of the window. 
“Now you shall sing for me,” said Ken- 
dall. 

Little Arlette stood very erect and sang 
in a sweet little voice that carried the 
airs very accurately—sang the songs of 
the street and the music-halls and of the 
poilus, while her grandmother stood just 
within the dining-room, wrapping and un- 
wrapping her pudgy hands in her apron 
and grinning and nodding her head with 
enormous pride. The child sang with 
great seriousness, her head a little back, 
looking for all the world like a bird on 
the nest opening its beak for the mother- 
bird to drop in a worm. When she was 
through, and both Andrée and Arlette 
laughed at some of the songs especially, 
though Ken could not understand a word, 
he put a franc in her hand and kissed her. 
Andrée snatched her up and held her 
close and murmured in her ear. 

“Come now,” said Arlette, and the 
baby shook hands ceremoniously. 

“You must begin to get ready to go to 
America,” Kendall said. 

“Yes, monsieur,” she responded, and 
went out, turning at every step to wave 
her hand in farewell. 

Bert came back into the room, cap in 
hand, and said good night. “And what 
shall we do?” Kendall asked when he was 
gone. 

“We shall sit and talk,” she replied. 

“About what?” 

“You shall tell me many things: If 
there really is a building of fifty stories 
high in New York, and when the war will 
finish, and if actors make much money in 
America, and also dancers. Here the 
dancers do not make much money—even 
the best. Non! A few—yet. Madame 
Duncan. But in Amérique—is it not the 
same?” 

“They earn lots of money—heaps.” 

“Pourquoi?” 

“T don’t know. They just do. People 
go to see them. Why don’t they make 
much money here?” 

She shook her head. “I do not know. 
The people they do not go for see a 
dancer. Maybe, if I cannot enter into 
the Conservatoire, I shall become a 
dancer and take myself to l’Amérique, 
But that is very hard. One must start 
in the music-halls, and I do not like.” 

“T should say not!” Kendall thought 
of her in the atmosphere of the Paris 
music-hall, and his soul revolted. 

“Pourquoi?” she asked again. 

“Mademoiselle Pourquoi! Because you 
are a nice child, and the music-halls are 
not nice.” 

She smiled at him. 
nice?” 

“T think so many things about you.” 

“Oh, I do not understand.” Her mock 
despair was very pathetic, until her sud- 
den laughter changed it to delight. In re- 
venge she discharged a volley of rapid 
French at him for two minutes. “You 
see? It is not nice to not understand. 
You must es-tudy French ver’ hard, and 
I will es-tudy English, so w’en I go to 
New York—” 

Her mood changed. “I am sad—ver’ 
sad. Life, it is not good. No!” 

“Life is mighty confusing,” he said. 
“Why are you sad?” 

“Because I am solitaire—and because 


“You theenk I am 
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there is so much miserable. Oui. There 
is little happiness—only les petites mi- 
nutes. But all the time life is not well.” 

Les petites minutes! The Little Min- 
utes! There it was again, the same 
thought that Maude Knox had put into 
words. The little moments of happiness. 
Andrée searched for them too. She felt 
that the best that life had to offer her 
was rare and transitory moments of joy. 

“Pauvre petite!” he said, and took her 
hand. “You should be always glad. It 
isn’t right for you to be sad. You weren’t 
built to be sad. It’s rotten.” 

“Yes,” she said pensively, not under- 
standing all his words, but comprehending 
their meaning from his tone. 

It filled him with anger to think of this 
child whom sorrow had no right to touch 
for years—to think of her life as clouded 
at the moment when it should have been 
filled with joys. It was unfair. Life had 
no right to treat her so. Sympathy and 
tenderness moved him, and he placed his 
arm about her and drew her to him. She 
did not resist; nor did she respond, even 
when he turned her face upward and 
kissed her. Her lips were cold. 

He continued to hold her, and she lay 
in his arms unresisting, while he whis- 
pered to her as he would have whispered 
to an unhappy child—yet not as he would 
have whispered to a child. The touch of 
her, her nearness, her sweet fragility, 
mounted to his head. 

“T want you to be very happy—because 
I love you,” he said; and saying it, he be- 
lieved it. There was room in his thoughts 
for nothing but her in that moment. In- 
hibitions were forgotten, apprehensions 
laid aside; the youth in his heart cried 
out to the youth in her heart—nothing 
remained but youth and love and a great 
sympathy. He did not look to the future. 
He was living that minute with no 
thought of what the next minute might 
bring. 

Andrée freed herself and looked at him 
gravely, with a sad scrutiny. “No,” she 
said. “You do not love me. It is not 
possible.” 

“But I do—I do. 
a little—just a little?” 

“Oh,” she said in a little voice, “I am 
afraid.” 

“Afraid? Of what?” 

“T do not know. I am so solitaire—so 
lonely—and I am afraid.” 

“Tf you love me—” 

“Non—non. You do not love me. You 
only say. And if I love you—in a week, 
in two week, you go away to l’Amérique 
and leave me to be more solitaire. I 
should be more sad.” 

“No,” he declared, and was about. to 
expostulate and to declare that he would 
never leave her, but the words would not 
come. His mother had stepped in. “You 
will love me,” he declared in spite of his 
mother. “We will love each other—and 
there will be happiness. If the best we 
can have is little moments of happiness, 
let us have all we can of them.” He was 
honest in his sophistry. 

“You would go away—in a week, in a 
month.” 

“No, no!” 

He saw that she was crying, and sud- 
denly she turned from him to bury her 
face in her arms and to sob quietly, not 
unrestrainedly, but with such a quietness 


Don’t you love me 
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Defy theWinds 
and Weather 


Sharp winds that cut the face and 
dull the bloom of beautiful com- 


plexions can be defied with just a little 
Keep the skin frequently 


extra care. 
cleansed, purified and refreshed with 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 

Its use is the habit of refinement 
that is also a daily delight. It pre- 
serves the complexion against wind 
and weather and helps the skin to 
retain a smoothness that is irresistibly 
attractive. Tubes and Jars, 10cto$1.50 

Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. Itis a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 

Poudre Amourette: The ultra delicate 
powder for very dainty people. Looks 
natural, stayson. Flesh, white, brunette 
50c. Both D&R Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette may be obtained of your 
dealer or by mail of us. 

Two Samples Free 
Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 
Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building, Dept. 582, NEW YORK: 
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as went with powerful impulse to his 
heart; he gathered her to him again and 
tried to comfort her. 

“Why do you cry? 
gnon?” 

She shook her head. “I do not know,” 
she said, but he knew that she did know 
and would not tell. “I will go home now. 
I am sad, and you will not like me when 
I am sad.” 

“T like you any way you choose to be,” 
he said, holding her close. She did not 
respond to his caresses; neither did she 
repulse them. She was simply negative, 
as if they were not happening to her at 


What is it, mi- 


all. “I love you,” he repeated insistently. 

“No.” She wiped her eyes and got to 
her feet. “I must go to my house, Will 
you come?” she asked shyly. 

“Of course. But—” 

“No—no. You do not love me. You 
cannot. I do not believe—and I am 
afraid.” 


HEY walked down the street in si- 

lence. Kendall tried to talk, but 
grew discouraged, for Andrée was intent, 
thinking, thinking, thinking, and would 
not talk. He wondered if it were the end 
of matters between them, if he had been 
too impetuous and had frightened her 
away. The thought frightened him, and 
he tried to reassure her, but could find no 
words. He did not know how to reassure 


| her, because he did not know what she 


feared or what she was thinking. How 
was he to understand? His eyes were 
not clear to see into her world, or his in- 
telligence to understand it. He spoke of 
love in American; she understood him in 
French. How was he to know that? 

They spoke hardly a word as the Metro 
carried them to the Place St. Michel; nor 
was the silence broken as they walked 
slowly up the darkened Boulevard. 
Andrée did not make him turn, back 
at the usual spot. She seemed to have 
forgotten him, though she clung to his 
arm, and they went on to broad rue 
Soufflot, which leads off the boulevard at 
right angles to the Panthéon. In the mid- 
dle of the first block, Andrée paused. 

“It is necessary to go back now,” she 
said, turning her face up to him, and he 
bent over so that he might see its expres- 
sion. 

“Why did you cry?” he asked. 

“Because I was afraid,” she said. 

“You are not afraid now?” 

“T—JI have said I shall not have fear.” 

He took both her hands and drew her 
close to him. There were none to see. 
The street was deserted. Even the tables 
and chairs of the café at the corner were 
piled in close to the wall. 

“You love me a little,” he insisted. 

There was a tiny pause. “Yes,” she 
said. It was a queer, decided little sylla- 
ble, uttered as after mature deliberation. 
She was looking up into his face. 

“Mignon!” he said softly and kissed 
her. This time her lips were not cold; 
his caress was not tolerated, but returned. 
She returned his kiss. It was not the 
first girl Kendall had kissed, but it opened 
his eyes to the possibilities of a kiss. It 
went to his head, and he snatched her up 
in his arms. “You love me! You will 
always love me?” 

“Yes,” she said in that same voice of 
calm decisicn “And you?” 
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“Always—always!” he said, 

“Non. I know. For a week for 
month. That is all. You are not fill 
You will go away, and I shall be aq I 
know, but I am lonely.” She kissed him 
“But we shall be glad,” she said wistfully 
“We shall have happiness—many iyi 
minutes of happiness. I shall Pretend 
that you never go away to leave me gj: 
taire.”’ 


HAT could he say? He protests 
and asserted, but she smiled a gray 
smile of knowledge and of resignatin 
She knew what she knew. “To-mortoy” 
she said. “Place de la Concorde~sey 
heures!” 

“And you love me?” 

“Do you not believe?” 
sweetly. 

To. 

“It is well. Good night, monsieur, } 
morrow!” 

She kissed him again and freed herself 
In another moment her daintiness hy 
been engulfed in the mysterious black 
ness. Once more she had vanished in 
her fairyland. 

Kendall, young, inexperienced in se 
ous thought as he was, realized that som 
sort of crisis in his life had arrived: 
events impended which were to modif 
him, which were to affect him and to cm. 
tinue to affect him so long as life shoul 
last. He did not know what. He didm 
realize what had just happened to hin 
and to Andrée, and yet he wondered- 
wondered. And he loved her; he ws 
sure of it—just as he was sure she wi 
worthy of his love! 

He was exalted; yet he was troubled 
perplexed, so he walked. He felt that k 
could not sleep unless he walked himsl 
to exhaustion, and so he continued onal 
on and on. His consciousness was th 
ground of a battle between the inher 
itances that came from his mother a 
those which came from his gentle fathe 
—in which his own individual, peculif 
reason sought to intervene. 

“Look out,” said his mother. “Si 
French, and she must be bad. She's 
ting you into her clutches.” 

“Now, now,” said his father, “shes# 
sweet little thing, purty as a picture, 
don’t see how there can be harm ml 
and if there should be, it wouldn’t be 
ful harm.” 

“She’s nice,” said Kendall him 
“She’s a nice girl, and nothing’s gol: 
happen. Why—lI tell you, she’s a™ 
girl.” ; 

And so it went, suspicion, accusaé 
argument, defense, until his brain willt 
and he was miserable, but always Is® 
telligence, lighted by meager experiei™ 
emerged triumphant with the declata 
that she was a nice girl, and no @ 
could come of it. Andrée was # 
There was something about her that ™ 
claimed that she would continue ® 
good, and it was comforting to him. ! 
he believed he loved her. ’ 

He went to bed and fell asleep wil! 
remembrance of Andrée’s kiss up@ 


lips. 
The romance of Andrée and Kesil 
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forthcoming installment of 
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ny littl 
pretend Tilustration 
. d I are back frum our honeymoon 
=o OB *tiving in the dearest little house in 
Maywood. Mother and father were out 
to spend the evening with us last night and 
hile father and Bob were enjoying their after- 
Drotested Ynner cigars in the den, mother suddenly said: 
| @ grave “fieanor, I have @ secret. Let’s go up in that 
ignation cory back room and be comfortable while I tell 
r0rrow” you about it.” 
’ went upstairs and sat as we used to 
de—sep ee Seber in a big, upholstered rocker 
and I on a low Turkish chair at her feet. 


When we were comfortably settled, the first 
thing Mother did was to put her hand inside 
ber waist and taking out something, she smiled 
and Isid it in my hand. When I looked down, 
I saw it was a crisp, yellow $100 bill! 

“No, mother,” I said, handing it back to her, 
“T don’t want you to give me that! You have 
already given me too much and I know how 


| herself ily you can use the money yourself. No, I 
ess had t take it and feel right!” 
. “But it’s really yours, Eleanor,” she pro- 
s black fested. “And that’s only part of my secret!” 
hed into But wait—I’m getting ahead of my story. 
Bob and I had planned to be married last May, 
° , but a few weeks before the date we had set his 
IN set savings were swept away by the failure of a 
rat som ivate bank and we had to start all over to save 
$4 our little home. 
arrived I kept my position at the office and also 
- modify ed @ savings account—with mother—to- 
1 to con ward the purchase of my trousseau. At noon 
| 0 Cit or other times when I could spare an hour or 
e shoul two, I would meet her by appointment at Har- 
> did mt s and she would help me decide which suit, 
: : coat or other garment I wanted. Then 
to bin I would run back to my work and leave it to 
rdered— mother to pay the bill, see that alterations 
were made and that the package was properly 
he ws addressed for delivery. 
she wis I had decided to buy all my clothes ready- 


made. There were no good dressmakers nearer 
than Chicago and since I was buying ‘“‘piece- 
meal” as I accumulated the money, this would 
have meant a trip to the city for fittings or some 
other pi every few days. So we confided 
in Mrs, Merritt—head of the ready-to-wear de- 
partment at Harper’s and an old friend of 
Mother's. She was more than helpful and I 
really thought I was doing very well. 


We. we were married three weeks ago. 
When the wedding day arrived, my trous- 
au was complete with attractive, stylish and 

ing Ss, Suits, waists and lingerie. I 
was delighted with everything! They seemed so 
much prettier at home than they had in the 
shop—not the least bit of a “‘ready-made”’ look 
about them when I tried them on in my room. 


All the girls told me that my wedding dress 
was the prettiest thing they ever had seen. And 


“she's ifm when I had shown them all the new dainty 

ture, | things that made up my trousseau they couldn’t 
believe that I had bought everything ready-made 

n in ie tight in town. On our honeymoon, too, I could 

t be not help observing the admiring glances cast on 
my gowns and suits. 


80—to come back to last night—when mother 
the $100 was really mine, I felt sure that 
fme mystery about my wedding clothes was 
~ be cleared up. But I had absolutely 
Red of the real truth when mother drew my 
bead close to her and began to tell me her secret. 


‘In 8 way I sup i 
= pose I deceived you, Elea- 
tor,” the said, “but I prefer to call it a ‘sur- 
aot one mother in a thousand could 
_ did and really keep it a secret, be- 
be than one girl in a thousand would 
occupied to attend to her own wed- 
ery. Several times I was sure you would 
Secret. But if you suspected, you 
? me know. So I’m going to confess at 
one every dress, suit, skirt, waist and 
ngerie in your wedding chest myself!” 


knew of course that m i 
other was telling me 
 trath—and yet I could scarcely believe it! 
Pd mother, you never told me you could 
the ato alone sew like that! Those are 
ad wonderful clothes I ever had! Why 
my you always let me think you couldn’t sew 

ee I could?” 

couldn’t, dear,” she smiled mysteri- 
Big atl last Fall. I had never made any- 
" cult than an apron in my life! 


it mat, sO many times that I could 
Schoo} 


nlf! Stylish dresses for you and for my- 
0 shop to ten” age I couldn’t go into a 

one evening I sat in the library at 
& magazine when I ran across 








by Will Grefé 

the story of an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a new and prac- 
tical method by which any woman or girl—no 
matter where she might live—could learn right 
at home to make her own clothes and hats. 


“That night before retiring, I filled out the 
coupon at the end of the story. I figured 
it wouldn’t cost me anything but the postage. 
And it meant merely that I wanted more infor- 
mation. Next day 1 mailed it on my way down- 
town, wondering whether there could really be 
a home-study plan by which a woman as ig- 
norant about sewing as I, could learn to ‘design, 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape and trim even the 
most elaborate dresses.’ That was what the ar- 
ticle promised. 


“6 ELL, in just a day or two the postman 

brought me a handsome booklet, telling all 
about the Woman’s Institute and the success of 
thousands who had already joined the institute 
—wives and mothers, business women, girls at 
home or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. It also contained many voluntary let- 
tees the institute had received from them prais- 
irg its work and telling how much their courses 
had meant to them! Many of these letters were 
from mothers who expressed their delight in 
finding that they could learn in their own homes, 
at their own convenience, to plan and make 
stylish and becoming garments of all kinds for 
themselves and their children. And they could 
have them at a mere fraction of what such 
clothing would cost if bought in any other way. 


“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to succeed in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. Lots of 
these women, I found, were older than I and 
others were girls of fifteen or sixteen years. 
Their homes are in all parts of the world. The 
majority, of course, live in some part of the 
United States but there are hundreds in Can- 
ada and in foreign lands—all learning dress- 
making or millinery at home just as successfully 
as if they were together in a schoolroom! Yes, 
and many others are learning cooking—the se- 
lection, preparation and serving of healthful, 
appetizing food at one-third less cost—which 
the Institute is teaching by the same proven 
methods. 


“In the face of all the evidence, I couldn’t 
help believing that J could do what thousands 
of other women had done so successfully! 


“So, without telling anyone, I joined the In- 
stitute and took up Dressmaking. I could 
hardly wait until the first lesson came. And 
when at last it was in my hands, I went up- 
stairs to my room and opened it almost breath- 
lessly—like a girl with her first love-letter! I 
turned a few pages and looked at the wonderful 
pictures! There are nearly 2,000 of them in the 
dressmaking course alone and they _ illustrate 
perfectly every step that could possibly cause 
anyone difficulty. I learned eighty-three differ- 
ent stitches and seams in the first two lessons.” 


“Yi BAT did father think of the plan?” I 
interjected. 

“That is one of the few things I ever kept 
from him,” said mother. “I didn’t want him 
to say ‘I told you so’ if it didn’t work out all 
right. 

“I kept my lessons and my work hidden in 
my bed~oom closet and studied them only while 
you an father were at business. But the 
course can easily be finished in a few months 
by studying an hour or two a day. I found I 
couldn’t help making rapid progress. The teach- 
ers take such a deep — interest in your 
work! And it must be pretty hard to make 
mistakes, for the textbooks foresee and clearly 
explain everything. 

“The delightful part of it is that almost at 
once you begin actually making garments. Why, 
after the fourth lesson I made that pretty waist 
you thought I bought in Chicago! 


“And so it went all the way through the 
course. I learned how to copy models I saw 
in shop windows, on the street or in fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly explained 
that the things which I had always thought only 
a professional dressmaker could do, were per- 
fectly easy for me! Best of all—the lessons 
taught me how to develop style in a garment 
and add the little touches that make all the dif- 
ference between ordinary clothes and those of 
becoming charm and distinction! 


6 ELL, one day, the idea of proving the 

skill my course had given me, flashed into 
my mind. I had just completed the lesson giv- 
ing complete directions for planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s entire trousseau. I had plenty of 
time and wanted to do it for you as a complete 
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THE SECRET TROUSSE 


A Story That Is Too Good to Keep 
By ELEANOR HARRISON 





They seemed so much prettier when I tried 
them onin my own room 


surprise. I wovldr’t have thought it possible 
myself at the time—to save so much money on 
just your wedding clothes! 


“The very first day we went shopping, I 
made up my mind how I could do what I had 
planned and keep it a secret from everyone at 
home. But I would have to let one person 
share it with me—Mrs. Merritt. She has been 
in charge of the ready-to-wear department at 
Harper’s for years and we have been friends 
from girlhood. After you had gone, I told her 
‘about it. She agreed to try on you whatever 
garment you selected and fit you. Then after 
ou had rushed away as you always did, I en- 
isted her aid in buying right there in the store 
the duplicate materials and trimming necessary 
to exactly copy the model. 


“So I began work in earnest—and I didn’t 
have the slightest trouble! Just once I got con- 
fused about your wedding dress. But wrote 
to Mrs. Picken, Director of Instruction of the 
Woman’s Institute, whe had been so consider- 
ate all through my course, and she gave me just 
the help I needed on the point that bothered me. 


“And so,” mother finished, “that is my ‘sur- 
prise,’ Eleanor! I made every stitch of your 
trousseau myself, bought every bit of material 
and trimming and actually saved $100 on your 
outfit alone! Furthermore I have saved nearly 
$75 more by making over into garments of the 
latest mode, a lot of out-of-date dresses and 
suits of my own—all through my membership 
in the Woman’s Institute! Isn’t it wonderful?’ 


“W ONDERFUL?” I exclaimed, “why mother 
dear, it’s simply miraculous! No ready- 
made clothes in all the world ever looked like 
those you made for me! And you have spoiled 
me—I shall never again be satisfied with the 
ready-made kind!” 


So I have told you mother’s secret—just as 
she told it to me. I’ve already arranged to 
join the Institute myself. And surely, what 
mother did—in saving $100 on just my wed- 
ding clothes—any woman can do over and over 
again on clothing for herself and her family! 





Why not find out how the Woman’s Institute 
can help you? The way is easy—simply write 
or fill out and mail the convenient coupon be- 
low. And you will receive—without obligation 
—a handsome booklet telling the full story of 
this great school which has proven such a won- 
derful blessing to women all over the world, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20P, Scranton, Penna. 
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| pd you like a distinctive perfume, 
a subtle pleasing odor, then 
you'll surely love the fragrance of 
Pussywillow Face Powder. 

And you'll also like the quality, 
too—sifted through silk—stays on 


— transparent. 
~ ° 
Tetlow’s ill 
Face Powder 
embodies the experience gained in 
more than half acentury of making 
face powder for women who ap- 
preciate quality. 
Made in white, flesh, pink, cream and brunette, 
At good stores everywhere. 
Free Sample On Request 
or miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Est.1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 


165 HenryTetlow Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Made in 





50 cents 





An amazing BOOK, full of helpful hints, 
suggestions, ideas; why many beginners needlessly 
fail and the easy way others succeed; why the de- 
mand for ideas is enormous; how, without special 
instruction, your simplest ideas may be developed 
into thrilling plays and stories; the A BC of Story 
and Movie-Play W riting; the shortest cut to success; 
how to tell if you ARE a writer; how Fortune and 
Fame may be within your reach today and you not 
know it! This remarkable Book is utely Free. 
Your copy is waiting. Send for it New. Just address 
WRITERS’ SERVICE, Dept. 21, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


his FREE 
Pei Book 


is crowded with photographs 

and descriptions of Ex Weer 

Shoes for Men, Women and 
ij Children. 
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AN EYE FOR AN EY 


(Continued from page 24) 





| was to discover the individual who had 
| slain his mate. 

As he neared the front lines, the troops 
became more numerous. There were 
motor-trucks and ox-teams and all the 
impedimenta of a small army, and al- 
ways there were wounded men walking or 
being carried tc ward the rear. 

It was dusk when he reached a large 
camp hidden in the foothills of the Pare 
Mountains. As he was approaching from 
the rear, he found it but lightly guarded; 
the sentinels were not upon the alert, and 
so it was an easy thing for him to enter 
after darkness had fallen and prowl about, 
listening at the backs of tents, search- 
ing for some clue to the slayer of his 
mate. 

As he paused at the side of a tent be- 
fore which sat a number of native sol- 
diers, he caught a few words spoken in 
native dialect that riveted his attention 
instantly: “The Waziri fought like devils; 
but we are greater fighters, and we killed 
them all. When we were through, the 
captain came and killed the woman. He 
stayed outside and yelled in a very loud 
voice until ail the men were killed. Unter- 
leutnant von Goss is braver; he came in 
and stood beside the door shouting at 
us, also in a very loud voice, and bade us 
nail one of the Waziri, who was wounded, 
to the wall; and then he laughed loudly 
because the man _ suffered. We ll 
laughed. It was very funny.” 

Like a beast of prey, grim and terri- 
ble, Tarzan crouched in the shadows be- 
side the tent. What thoughts passed 
through that savage mind? Who may 
say! Presently the soldier whom Tar- 
zan had heard first rose and with a part- 
ing word turned away. He passed within 
ten feet of the ape-man and continued on 
toward the rear of the camp. Tarzan 
followed, and in the shadows of a clump 
of bushes overtook his quarry. There 

was no sound as the man-beast sprang 
upon the back of his prey and bore it to 
the ground, for steel fingers closed simu!- 
taneously upon the soldier’s throat, effec- 
tually stifling any outcry. By the neck 
Tarzan dragged his victim well into the 
concealment of the bushes. 

“Make no sound,” he cautioned in the 
man’s own tribal dialect as he released his 
hold upon the other’s throat. 


HE fellow gasped for breath, rolling 
frightened eyes upward to see what 
manner of creature it might be in whose 
power he was. 

“What is the name of the officer who 
killed the woman at the bungalow where 
you fought with the Waziri?” asked Tar- 
zan. 

“Hauptmann Schneider,” replied the 
black when he could again command his 
voice. 

“Where is he?’”’ demanded the ape-man. 
“He is here. It may be that he is at 
headquarters. Many of the officers go 
there in the evening. to receive orders.” 
“Lead me there,” commanded Tarzan, 
“and if I am discovered, I will kill you 
immediately. Get up!” 





The black rose and led the way by a 


ET 
roundabout route back through the 
Several times they were forced to hig 
while soldiers passed; but at last they 
reached a great pile of baled hay frog 
about the corner of which the black 
pointed out a two-story building in th 
distance. 

“Headquarters,” he said. 
no farther unseen. 
diers about.” 

Tarzan realized that he could not pro 
ceed farther in company with the blag 
He turned and looked at the fellow for, 
moment as though pondering what ds 
position to make of him. 

“You helped to crucify Wasimby th 
Waziri,” he accused in a low yet none th 
less terrible voice. ‘And while he suffered 
you laughed.” 

The fellow reeled. It was as thou) 
in the accusation he read also his death 
sentence. With no other word Tan 
seized the man again by the neck. & 
before, there was no outcry. The gin 
muscles tensed. The arms swung quickly 
upward, and with them the body of th 
black soldier who had helped to crucify 
Wasimbu the Waziri described a cink 
in the air once, twice, three times; a 
then it was flung aside, and the apve-ma 
turned in the direction of General Kraut 
headquarters. 


“You can wv 
There are many gy. 


SINGLE sentinel in the rear of th 

building barred the way. Tarm 
crawled, belly to the ground, toward him, 
taking advantage of cover as only th 
jungle-bred beast of prey can do. Wha 
the sentinel’s eyes were toward him 
Tarzan hugged the ground, motionless # 
stone; when they were turned away, 
moved swiftly forward. Presently & 
was within charging distance. He wailed 
until the man had turned his back om 
more, and then he rose and sped moi 
lessly down upon him. Again there Ws 
no sound, as he carried the dead boy 
with him toward the building. 

The lower floor was lighted, the upp 
dark. Through the windows Taras 
a large front room and a smaller roome 
rear of it. In the former were many tt 
ficers. Some moved about talking to o® 
another, others sat at field tables wie 
ing. The windows were open and 1 
zan could hear much of the conversatitt 
but nothing that interested him. 

In the smaller back room a large 1 
faced man sat behind a table. Some ous 
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officers were also sitting a little m™ 


; 





of him, while two stood at attention 
fore the general who questioned 
As he talked, the general toyed with# 
oil lamp that stood upon the table be 
fore him. Presently there came 4 B& 
upon the door and an aide entered @ 
room. He saluted and fF Oo 
“Fraulein Kircher has arrived, Sif. 
“Bid her enter,” commanded the # 
eral, and then nodded to the two 
ficers before him in sign of dism 
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The Fraulein, entering, passed @ 
at the door. The officers in, the 
room rose and saluted, the FM 
acknowledging the courtesy with &™ 
and a slight smile. She was #% 
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ed 
e 
to lik 
st they 
Y ftom 
e black 
; in the 
OR about a year I had suffered agonies 
1 Can gp fF No matter what I ate I was almost 
ANY sl. constantly affected with indigestion of 
the worst type. 
not pro I went to business every day and went 
e black ME through the motions of doing a day’s work 
w fora but my mind was more on my stomach 
hat dis. than on what I was doing, and about one 
day a week I had to give it up and go home. 
b Sometimes in the morning when I'd go in 
nu the to the bath-room to shave I’d become so 
one the faint from the gnawing at my stomach 
suffered, MB that I'd have to go back to bed and rest 
before going on. 
though One time I went to Chicago and I was so 
s death MB sick I had to sit up in the smoking com- 
Taran partment all night. 
ck. AM Naturally I got thin and weak. I tried 
he git Me everything—medicines, diets, exercising——all 
quickly # without avail. I was growing desperate. 
of th me At thirty years of age I was an old man. 
crucify Business, instead of a pleasure, became a 
a cre terrible tax. 
es: ant Finally one noon at the Hotel Vanderbilt in 
eae New York I was asked to join a party of 
Kratt’ men I knew at one of the tables. Among 
4H them was Eugene Christian, who was intro- 
duced to me as the great food specialist. 
lordered my usual simple lunch and we got 
r of te to talking about various things. Finally the 
Tare subject of food and its relation to health 
ard him, je ome up and I mentioned my troubles to 
nly the Mr. Christian. 


He looked at the lunch I had before me and 
smiled. 


"It's easy to see why you are sick,” he said. 
“That combination of foods you have before 
you, while it undoubtedly seems simple 
enough to you, if her- 
metically sealed in a 
glass retort would 
explode and blow it 


to bits. No wonder 
you have _indiges- 
tion.” 


And there I was eat- 
ing what seemed to 
me the most digesti- 









Eugene} ble combination I 
nany et? = death's knew of. 

b OGTR ares te had sutlered | “There is nothi 
es re ere is nothing 


wrong with any of 
these foods individu- 
ally,” continued the 
doctor. “Each is a 


acute 
intestinal 
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rge fe on » ced good nourishing food. 
ne ot tet. AS a result The trouble is that 
in Te sed io nes auc | they do not react 
tion be AX, oe to health | well together. Unfor- 
thes. | ot any Kind: "Gag | tunately we do not 
with Gus of mukably short} digest each kind of 

Theme Christian is today food separately. In- 


stead everything we 
eat at the same meal 
is digested together. 
You could not help 
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reed having an acid reac- 

the =. tion from that com- 
Mas done ene bination—and_ stom- 

Mis also done ach acidity and fer- 
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mentation are at the 
root of nearly all the 
ailments of man- 
kind.” 

I was so interested in 
what Eugene Chris- 
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By Roy W. Walter 


tian had said that the next day I called at his 
office and asked him to tell me what to eat 
in order to get on my feet again. 

This he did, suggesting many of the same 
foods I had been eating but in different 
combinations and proportions. I immedi- 
ately followed his advice, starting at noon 
of the day I saw him. That very afternoon 
I felt better than I had for a long time. 
That night I slept as I hadn’t slept for 
months and by the second day following— 
just 48 hours after I first followed the 
great food specialist’s advice, I felt like a 
new man—my indigestion had completely 
vanished. 

And the wonderful part of it is that to this 
day it has never returned. All I do is to 
eat the combinations that were recommended 
to me—that is all. No medicines of any kind. 
I had always thought that dieting was a 
mighty disagreeable thing; meant all sorts 
of hardships and deprivations, but not so 
with Christian’s Corrective Eating—instead 
I enjoy my meals more now than I ever 
have before. 


x* * * * * * 


The experience of the author of the above 
story is typical of that of thousands of suf- 
ferers from stomach and intestinal dis- 
orders who after trying everything available 
have at last turned to Eugene Christian and 
secured relief for the first time. And the 
beauty of it all is that results come immedi- 
ately—usually only a matter of hours. 

The reason for this almost universal success 
is because Corrective Eating is founded on 
nature’s laws—laws that not one person in a 
hundred under our present system of living 
follows. 

Food is the fuel of the human system. Yet 
some of the combinations of food we put in 
our systems are as dangerous as dynamite, 
soggy wood, and a minimum of coal would 
be for a furnace and just about as effective. 
Is it any wonder that the average life of 
men today is but thirty-nine years and that 
disease of the stomach, liver and kidneys 
have increased 103% during the past few 
years! 

The trouble is that no one has, until re- 
cently, given any study to the question of 
food and its relation to the human body. 
Instead we all eat blindly, seeming to forget 
completely that the way foods form chem- 
ical reactions in the stomach and give off 
dangerous toxins which enter the blood and 
slowly poison our entire system, sapping our 
vitality and depleting our efficiency in the 
meantime. 

And yet just as wrong food selections and combi- 
nations will destroy our health and efficiency, so 
will the right foods create and maintain bodily 
vigor and mental energy, And by right foods we 
do not mean freak foods——just good, every-day 
foods properly combined, foods that you can get 
in any restaurant or store. In fact, to follow 
Corrective Eating it isn’t even necessary to upset 
your table. 


* * * * * * 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seek- 
ing the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for 
health, strength and efficiency. This course 
is published by The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety of New York. 


Pace 103 


ow Corrective Eating Remove 
My Indigestion In 48 Hours 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, curative as well as corrective, cover- 
ing every condition of health and sickness 
from infancy to old age and for all occupa- 
tions, climates and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the au- 
thor’s many years of practice, although tech- 
nical terms have been avoided. Every point 
is explained so clearly that there can be no 
possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every pos- 
sible point is so thoroughly covered that you 
can scarcely think of a question that isn’t 
answered. You can start eating the very 
things that will produce the increased phys- 
ical and mental energy you are seeking the 
day you receive the lessons and will find that 
you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24, Lit- 
tle Lessons in Correc- 
tive Eating, simply 
write The Corrective 





What People Say: 





Eating Society, Inc., “Recelved. the lessons 
Dept 1203 443 key pag ago anc inc 
. ’ . ! just what 
, wanted. I have already 
ourt ve New 
York City It is not Sonntoed from them 
. greatly.’’ 
necessary to enclose 


any money with your 
request. Merely ask 
them to send the les- 
sons on five days’ 
trial with the under- 
standing that you 
will either return them 
within that time or 
remit $3.00, the small 
fee asked. 

The reason that the 
Society is willing to 
send the lessons on 
free examination 
without money in ad- 
vance is because they 
want to remove 
every obstacle to put- 
ting this knowledge 
in the hands of the 
many interested peo- 
ple as soon as possible 
knowing full well 
that a test of some of the menus in the les- 
sons themselves. are more convincing than 
anything that can possibly be said about 
them. 

Please clip out and mail the following 
form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the 
Society and will be honored at once. 


“TI wish to say that I 
deem the 24 Little Les- 
sons a splendid aggrega- 
tion of ideas on diet and 
their practical application 
to disease. Drugs need 
never enter a home when 
these Little Lessons 
abide.” 





“T have no more trouble 
with my stomach. I think 
they are the finest books 
I ever saw. I have also 
put my 3 babies on diet. 
I not only find it cheaper 
to live by the rules in 
the Books but food is 
delicious cooked by your 
method.’’ 





“If I had of been the 
possessor of such a set 
three years ago, I would 
never of been here in 
hospital today. Such is 
my firm belief.’’ 





“Your work is the best 
help yet in all my 20 
years’ search.” 











2. ee ee SS SS Se ke Se 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. 1203, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating 
in 24 Lessons. I will either remail them to you within 
five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they peel off 

















Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
atender, aching corn oracallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 








Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had 
at any drug store in the 





United States or Canada. 


pretty girl; even the caked dust upon 
her face and the rough, soiled riding- 
habit, could not conceal the fact. And 
she was young; she could not have been 
over nineteen. 

She advanced to the table behind 
which the general stood, and taking a 
folded paper from an inside pocket cf 
her coat, handed it to him. 

“Be »seated, Fraulein,’ he said, and 
another officer brought her a chair. No 
one spoke while the general read the 
contents of the paper. 


ARZAN appraised the various people 

in the room. He wondered if one 
might not be Hauptmann Schneider, for 
two of them were captains. The girl he 
judged to be of the intelligence depart- 
ment—a spy. 

Finally the general looked up from the 
paper. 

“Good!” he said to the girl; and then 
to one of his aides: “Send for Major 
Schneider.” 

Major Schneider! Tarzan felt the 
short hairs at the back of his neck rise. 
Already they had promoted the beast 
who had murdered Tarzan’s mate. 

Impatiently he awaited the coming of 
the man he sought, and at last he was re- 
warded by the reappearance of the aide 
who had been dispatched to fetch him, 
accompanied by a medium-sized officer 
with fierce, upstanding mustaches. The 
newcomer strode to the table, halted and 
saluted, reporting. The general acknowl- 
edged the salute and turned to the girl. 

“Fraulein Kircher,” he said, “allow me 
to present Major Schneider—” 

Tarzan waited to hear no more. Plac- 
ing a palm upon the sill of the window, he 
vaulted into the room into the midst of 


| an astounded company of the Kaiser’s 


officers. With a stride he was at the 


| table, and with a sweep of his hand sent 


the lamp crashing into the fat belly of 
the general, who in his mad effort to es- 
cape cremation, fell over backward, chair 
and all, upon the floor. Two of the aides 
sprang for the ape-man, who picked up 
the first and flung him in the face of the 
other. The girl had leaped from her 
chair and stood flattened against the wall. 
The other officers were calling aloud for 
the guard and for help. Tarzan’s pur- 


| pose centered upon but a single individual, 
| and him he never lost sight of. 
| from attack for an instant, he seized 
| Major Schneider, threw him over his 


Freed 


shoulder and was out of the window so 
quickly that the astonished assemblage 
could scarce realize what had occurred. 

A single glance showed him that the 
sentinel’s post was still vacant, and a mo- 


| ment later Tarzan and his burden were 


in the shadows of the hay-dump. Major 
Schneider had made no outcry, for the 
very excellent reason that his wind was 
shut off. Now Tarzan relaxed his grasp. 

“If you make a sound, you will be 
choked again,” he said. 

Cautiously, and after infinite patience, 
Tarzan passed the final outpost. Forcing 
his captive to walk before him, he 
pushed on toward the west until, late 
in the night, he recrossed the railway, 
and felt reasonably safe from discovery. 

Until now Tarzan had given little 
thought to the details of revenge. Now 
he- pondered what form the punishment 
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should take. Of only one thing was } 
certain; it must end in death. Like ry 
brave men and courageous beasts Tar 
zan had little natural inclination to torture 
—none, in fact; but this case was utign 
in his experience. An inherent Sense of 
justice called for an eye for an eye and 
his recent oath demanded even more. Yes 
the creature must suffer even as he had 
caused Jane Clayton to suffer. ‘ 


AM through the long night the ape- 
man goaded on the exhausted anj 
now terrified Hun. The awful silence of 
his captor wrought upon the German’ 
nerves. If he would only speak! Again 
and again Schneider tried to force or coax 
a word from him; but always the result 
was the same—continued silence, and q 
vicious and painful prod from the spear. 
point. Schneider was bleeding and sor 
He was so exhausted that he staggered a 
every step, and often he fell, only to be 
prodded to his feet again by that terrify. 
ing and remorseless spear. ; 
It was not until morning that Tarzan 
reached a decision, and it came to him 
then like an inspiration from above. 4 
slow smile touched his lips and he imme. 
diately sought a place to lie up and res 
—he wished his prisoner to be fit now for 
what lay in store for him. Ahead was; 
stream which Tarzan had crossed the 
day before. He knew the ford fora 
drinking-place and a likely spot to make 
an easy kill. Cautioning the German t 
utter silence with a gesture, Tarzan ap 
proached the stream quietly. Down th 
game-trail some deer were about to leave 
the water. Tarzan shoved Schneider into 
the brush at one side, and squatting nett 
him, waited. 

The German watched with puzzled eyes 
Who and what could this almost naked 
white savage be? He had heard him 
speak but once,—when he had cautioned 
him to silence,—and then in excellent Ger. 
man, and the well-modulated tones 0! 
culture. He watched him now as th 
fascinated toad watches the snake tht 
is about to devour it. He saw the grace 
ful limbs and symmetrical body motior- 
less as a marble statue as the creature 
crouched in the concealment of the lealy 
foliage. Not a muscle, not a nen 
moved. He saw the deer coming slowly 
along the trail, down-wind and unsi 
pecting. He saw a buck pass—an ol 
buck; and then a young and plump a 
came opposite the giant in ambush, ail 
Schneider’s eyes went wide, and a screal 
of terror almost broke from his lips, # 
he saw the agile beast at his side sprls 
straight for the throat of the young butt 
and heard from those human lips 
hunting roar of a wild beast. Dom 
went the buck, and Tarzan and his captitt 
had meat. 

The two lay up until late in the after 
noon and then took up the journey at 
again—a journey so frightful to Schoe: 
der because of his ignorance of its 
tination that he at times groveled # 
Tarzan’s feet, begging for an explanall® 
and for mercy. But on and on @ silence 
the ape-man went, prodding the # 
Hun whenever the latter faltered. 


V noon of the third day they nae 
their destination. After a steep ey 
and a short walk, they halted at the ¢ 


“a 
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For years you have read of O. Henry—you have read these adver- 
tisements and thought that some day you would own a set for yourself, 
And you have put off the sending from month to month. The time for 
that is gone. Now-—today—you must order your set of O. Henry to get 
the low price and the Jack London FREE. 

So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so enormous is the demand for 
his books—that we should like for all time to offer you sets at the present 
low price. But we can’t. It costs 41 per cent more to make the sets now 
than it did. Paper costs more—ink costs more—binding costs more. So the 
price has to goup. But to give you one more chance to get the present 
price, we have put off the raise in price ’till March 10th. That is the last day. 


Send the coupon now and get your set of O. Henry at the present low price. 

So many sets of O. Henry have been printed that the old plates were entirely worn 
out and we had to make brand new plates for this edition so you will get the very 
first impression from these new plates—the clearest, cleanest print you have ever seen. 


OR seb a%s 


274 Complete Stories 


Finish These 
Stories 
for Yourself 





The girl got $6 a week 
and was lonely. ‘‘Piggy’’— 
you can imagine his kind— 
was waiting downstairs. He 
knew wherechampagne and 
music could be had. But 
that night she didn’t go. 
That was Lord Kitchener’s 
doing. But another night! 
O. Henry tells about it in a 



































story. Read it. Cue _o= in ee oo had wit, Rive a reagent 
2 mry w was it up into as 
many Fhe none there were an. ml distributed ONE LONG NOVEL 
and weed until the print had worn away. With a touch that brings a lump into 











What Makes Men Fight? 


your throat and a stifled sob, he tells you of 
the underpaid drudges — the future mothers of America— who suffer rather than be bad — 
and of others. He shows you that the tired little shop girl, smothered behind a pile of 
shirtwaists, is a sister to the debutant smothered in the cushions of her big limousine Y 7 
with the same desires, impulses, little vices, the same tragedies and joys. Heshows that 
though he never met you, he knows your life inside out, backwards and forwards 

—he has written all about you somewhere in these twelve magnificent volumes. Pd 2 5. 


FR E E Jack London // xuw 
5 VOLUMES /7 tens 0. 
His name has spread over the earth. Imitators have risen about 7 30 Irving Place 


him in a cloud—flatterers of his genius. He was a Norseman of the ? NEW YORK 


Western coast. Through him we may drop our weight of everyday fears and deal é Send me on approval, 
with men— for he was bolder than all his heroes. See life with him in the rough— charges | paid by y 2 


life, palpitating — latent— real. Get his best work absolutely free of charge. O. Henry's Works in 1 


0. 
he 5-volume set of London 
D f 3 tt @ bound in cloth with gold tops. 
nh y a ew ays e 4 If I keep the books, I will 
m 
This is your last chance to get O. Henry atthe low price. Don’t ¢ months for the O. Henry set only 
miss it. Remember one day’s delay may make you too late. Be sure your 7 ore eae 
coupon is mailed on or before March 10th, and the best way to make go. ays, return both sets at your expense. 
sure is to mail the coupon right now. Up—up—up—goes the sale ? 
of O. Henry—higher and higher every day. Two million six ben- @ Name 
dred thousand in the United States alone. How many thousands ? 
in Australia, France, England, Africa, Asia, we cannot tell. © Address 
And you can have the books on approval at the low price — , 4 
with Jack London FREE. Don’t wait. Send the CouponNow. 


° ° 30 IRVING PLACE 4% ‘The besutiful three-a ‘ 
Review of Reviews Co. New YORK 97 enn Se ee Ee ad Res ear. 
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In one short ugly sentence 
she stripped him of his man- 
- Ina moment of jest, 
she had cut deep into his 
heart. Always there rang 
in his ears that mocking 
laugh which had sent him 
flying to the front. She had 
the most tantalizing smile in 
all San Augustine. He 
would show the world. 
Thewarwasover. He went 
home—a Colonel and a hero. 
San Augustine was frenzied 
over her native son. Straight 
up the path to her home he 
went—and then the thing 
that happened was not at 
all what you expect. Let 
yO. Henry tell you the story. 
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of a precipitous cliff, and Schneider 
looked down into a narrow gulch where a 
single tree grew beside a tiny rivulet, and 
sparse grass broke from a rock-strewn 
soil. Tarzan motioned him over the edge; 
but the German drew back in terror. The 
ape-man seized him and pushed him 
roughly toward the brink. “Descend,” 
he said. It was the second time Tarzan 
had spoken in three days, and perhaps 
his very silence, ominous in itself, had 
done more to arouse terror in the breast 
of the boche than even the spear-point, 
ever ready as it was. 

Schneider looked fearfully over the 
edge, but was about to essay the attempt 
when Tarzan halted him. “I am Lord 
Greystoke,” he said. “It was my wife 
you murdered in the Waziri country. 
You will understand now why I came for 
you. Descend.” 

The German fell upon his knees. “I 
did not murder your wife,” he cried. 
“Have mercy! I did not murder your 
wife. I do not know anything about—” 

“Descend!” snapped Tarzan, raising the 
point of the spear. He knew that the 
man lied, and was not surprised that he 
did. A man who would murder for no 
cause would lie for less. Schneider ‘still 
hesitated and pleaded. The ape-man only 
jabbed him with the spear, and Schneider 
slid fearfully over the top and began the 
perilous descent. Tarzan accompanied 
and assisted him over the worst places 
until at last they were within a few feet 
of the bottom. 

“Be quiet now,” cautioned the ape- 
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man. He pointed at the 

what appeared to be a cave at 
of the gulch. “There is a hungry lion in 
there. If you can reach that tree before 
he discovers you, you will have several 
days longer in which to enjoy life: and 
then, when you are too weak to ‘cline 
longer to the branches of the tree. Nume 
the man-eater will feed again for the 
last time.” He pushed Schneider from 
his foothold to the ground below. “Noy 
run,” he said. ‘ 

Trembling in terror, the Ge 
started for the tree. He had pre 
reached it when a horrid roar broke 
from the mouth of the cave, and almost 
simultaneously a gaunt, hunger-mad lion 
leaped into the daylight of the gulch 
Schneider had but a.few yards to cover 
but the lion flew over the ground to cir. 
cumvent him, while Tarzan watched the 
race with a slight smile upon his lips, 

Schueider won by a slender margin, 
and as Tarzan scaled the cliff to the 
summit, he heard behind him mingled 
with the roaring of the baffled cat the 
gibbering of a human voice that was at 
the same time more bestial than the 
beast’s. 

Upon the brink of the cliff the ape. 
man turned and looked back into the 
gulch. High in the tree, the German 
clung frantically to a branch across which 
his body lay. Beneath him was Numa— 
waiting. 

The ape-man raised his face to Kudu 
the sun, and from his mighty chest rosé 
the savage victory cry of the bull-ape! 
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the far end 
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(Continued from page 67) 





LITTLE SISTER | 








gave any gentleman a mortgage on my 
affections. But if it’ll make you feel 
easier—” 

When Mademoiselle Lola had finished 
the missive, she crumpled it up and threw 
it back on the table with a gesture of re- 
lief. “That’s Eddy Ransome all right, but 
I don’t see what there is to put on such a 
sketch about! He only says good-by; 
probably he wont be back to Broadway 
for a long time; I should give his regards 
to the bunch; and he’s disappointed I 
wasn’t in the last time he called me up. 
Of course I’m sorry he’s out of luck, and 
I’d be willing to do anything for him— 
but it’s beyond me why you had to mix 
in and bring this here to Foley’s.” 

“Perhaps it was wrong’—Miss Ran- 
some moistened her dry lips slowly from 
her glass—“but don’t you see, my brother 
was everything my mother and myself 
had in the world! We put all our love 
and our money into his education. And 
the only return we asked was his manli- 
ness and his success. And when I got that 
telegram out of a clear sky, and came 
East, and found that it was too late—that 
even our love couldn’t bring back his 
health, and most of our money was gone, 
why, it made me so bitter that I vowed 
I’d go on to New York and see some of 
the places and the people that had helped 
ruin Eddy’s life, and try to make them un- 
derstand what they’d done to him and us. 
And while that couldn’t help him now, 
perhaps it would save some other boy like 
him. I heard him: talk about you so 








often; and when I persuaded him to give 
me this note, I didn’t know quite how I'd 
find you, or what I’d say, but—” 

“T think you got an awful nerve,” Ma 
demoiselle bridled, “blaming your brother's 
finish on a casual acquaintance! If a per 
son don’t know enough to go in when it 
rains, you can’t spend your life holding an 
umbrella over them. But it’s certainly too 
bad he couldn’t stand the pace. If you 
give me the address, I’ll send him up some 
flowers or something. 

“He was a dreadfully nice boy,” she 
reflected. “You used to travel with him 
some, didn’t you, Mr. Sheridan? -D'you 
remember, he was all the time pulling the 
boobest remarks, funny as a crutch when 
he’s drinking, and never wanted to g0 
home. We used to call him the Little 
Hick That Never Went Home! Always 
thin as a slat and having a cough, and! 
s’pose I ought to have seen he was running 
wild and give him a talking-to, like a s* 
ter; but a person has their own affairs 0 
attend to, and— You say he’s been mem 
tioning my name?” 

“Yes,”—tearfully—“he’s always saying 
you dress like a million dollars, and are 
the best dancer he ever knew, and he has 
a long panel picture of you that— 

“The one where I’m wearing my Cor 
mencita costume,” interrupted Mademor 
selle Inconnata eagerly, “with my - 
brilliantined, and a sailor hat in my hand 

Miss Ransome flushed and nodded. 

“T expect I wrote something foolish 0 
that! Well, I certainly did have 
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Are You 
A Live | 
One Too? * 


IVE reading for live 
:. people — that’s THE 

GREEN BOOK MAG. 
AZINE. Wide-awake sto- 
ries, swift-moving novels and 
clever articles, all copiously 
and vividly illustrated, make 
this magazine vibrant with 
vitality—the most interest- 
ing periodical of its type in 


America. 


Evan-Burrows Fon- 

taine giving the early 
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ark a treat. 





7 Laurette Tay- 
lor and Lynn 
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Photograph they appeared 
by Lewis- at the fancy- 

Smith, 
Chicago dress Victory 
Ball inChicago. 


“DHANTOM,” Mildred Cram’s daring and 

dramatic story of one woman's tropic adven- 
ture, leads the fascinating March number; it has 
all the mystery and allure of ““The Garden of 
Allah.” Others of the ten notable short sto- 
ries are Olive Wadsley’s delightful “Splendor 
of Youth,” Opie Read’s “A Lord Is a Lord” 
and May Edginton’s “The Believer.” E. 
Phillips Oppenheim’s brilliant “The Wicked 
Marquis” and Kate Jordan’s much-discussed 
“Against the Winds” both are represented by 
specially engrossing episodes. Channing Pollock 
in his “The Winter Crop” contributes a play- 
wright’s criticism of the month’s new theatrical 
productions. Burns Mantle offers the latest 
gossip of stageland in “What’s What on 
Broadway.” And there are striking pictures 
and photographs galore. If you want to keep 
wide awake during your reading-hours, treat 
yourself to the March issue of — 


GRAEN OOK 
DACAAR 


Now on Sale 


The Story Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State 
Street, Chicago, Il. 
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swell time with his crowd. They were a 
awfully nice bunch of boys.” Mademg. 
selle Lola’s habitually expressionless fey, 
tures were momentarily overcast with a 
reminiscent cloud; then she demanded 
suddenly: “What is this Catskill place ‘ 
couple of tents and a morgue? Could, 
person get there and back in a day or go? 

“Why, why, of course,” stammered 
Eddy’s sister. “I’m going back to him to. 
morrow. If you'd really like to send, 
message—” 

The dancer leaned swiftly toward her 
with leveled gaze. “Make it to-night, anj 
I'll go with you, dearie!” 3 

“Go with me!” Miss Ransome drey 
back bewilderedly. ‘Why, I don’t under. 
stand— After saying you’re only a casul 
acquaintance, and the way I’ve talked tp 
you, and—” 

“T guess I don’t hardly understand my. 
self. But if he is up there all alone 
wouldn’t he like it better if we surprised 
him personally and took glong some floy. 
ers, and some fruit or something? Yoy 
see, before he left town, he called me» 
a good many times—and I was never in, 
and I couldn’t explain so well in a letter 
how sorry Iam. We might get a paper 
train, mightn’t we, Mr. Sheridan, and just 
carry him up a bit of the old cheer-o?” 

“That would be splendid!” Rolly came 
hastily out of an astounded perspective 
and consulted his timepiece judicially 
“And there ought to be a train. But 
wouldn’t to-morrow be better?” 

“No. If I’m going, I’m going to-night 
—while the orchestra’s playing ‘The 
Spring Song’ and the dimmers are on the 
lights. If I wait, probably to-morrow 
Eddy Ransome wont mean anything in my 
young life. What d’you say?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know!” Miss Rar 
some looked dubiously at Rolly. “Would 
it be all right, Mr: Sheridan?” 

“Of course, if you really think I'ma 
vampire—” 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that. But! 
didn’t fancy you'd take it like this. I 
thought— I guess I don’t know what! 
thought. I only knew that before I went 
home I had to have it out with somebody 
about Eddy. And—and—” 

The girl’s voice faltered, painfully neat 
a complete breakdown. Mademoiselle 
Lola gave her escort one glance that asked 
the sanction of his authority; then she 
clasped a firm but gentle hand over Mis 
Ransome’s fingers and took command of 
the situation. “For heaven’s sake, dean, 
don’t pull any of that sob-stuff in here! 
They’ll only think you’ve got a crying jag 
T’'ll take you in back, and you can wal 
in my dressing-room till I have a littl 
session with the works. You might al 
a taxi, Mr. Sheridan, and we'll meet you 
downstairs in half an hour. And if you 
have. time, step in the office and look ups 
time-table to this Catskill dump.” 


HEN they met again, under Foley’ 
green-awninged entrance, Mademor- 
selle Inconnata had exchanged her dans 
splendors for a severely tailored sult 
replaced her superior Iberian “atm 
phere” with quiet American competence 
“Of course, Miss Ransome, you 
to go round and check out of your hott! 
Have you found us a train, Mr 
dan?” she asked. 
“You'll have scarcely an hour t0™ 
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informed Rolly, consulting a folder he had 
pilfered from the taxi-starter. 

“Good!” cried the dancer, hurrying his 
visitor into the car. “That'll give us just 
time to pick up 4 few things for the kid 
Eddy, and grab off a sinker and a cup of 
coffee in Childs’.” _ ; 

It was hardly an ideal time for a shop- 
ping-tour; yet when they reached the 
Grand Central, Miss Ransome’s arms 
clasped a long florist’s box, and Rolly was 
weighte 
and a roll of magazines. 





d down with a huge basket of fruit | 


Mademoiselle Lola giggled as she looked | 


around the deserted concourse. “Aint that 


Joseph Urban effect lovely on the ceil- 


ing? 


Wiseacres.’ Will you please get 
tickets, Mr. Sheridan? 


This reminds me a whole lot of the | 
night Nita got her telegram to join = 
e | 


| 


He drew her aside on pretext of tak- | 


ing some messages for her friends. “You'll 


take good care of Miss Ransome?” he | 


urged anxiously. 


“You bet I will!” she assured him. “And | 


if it’s any question of keeping that poor | 


boy up there in the tamaracks, I'll rustle 
the coin from his old crowd without her 
ever knowing how it happened. She’s one 
nervy little kid, aint she? Hung the jay 
sign on me all right to-night. Though 
honestly, Mr. Sheridan,’—she coughed 
throatily and dabbled her eyes with an 
aromatic wisp of lace—“honestly, I’ve al- 
ways tried to play the game square with 
the Johns. Only, I never had it brought 
home to me before how every time Broad- 
way shakes down another sucker, it’s 
somebody else’s funeral too.” 

“Oughtn’t we to be getting aboard 
now?” Miss Ransome called. ‘“They’re 
letting the passengers through.” 

Mademoiselle Lola held out her hand 
to Rolly. “You’ve been an awfully good 
boy, trotting us around all night. Drop 
into Foley’s sometime and we'll talk things 
over. Good-by.” 

Eddy’s sister faltered a less imperious 
farewell. “Thank you so much, Mr. Sher- 
idan, for all the kindnesses you’ve shown 
me in New York. I’m afraid I’ve not re- 
paid them very well. But I just had to 
do—what I did to-night. And now most 
of my bitterness is gone. And my brother 
will have a few happier hours. So perhaps 
there’s been no harm. 

“And you were quite wrong about her,” 
she whispered earnestly as Mademoiselle 
Inconnata moved elegantly forward in-the 
wake of a porter. 

“Yes,” replied Rolly soberly. “You're 
a couple of regular fellows, both of you. 
And please forget all that rot about my 
doing you any kindness; it’s been entirely 
the other way. Now give my regards to 
the old kid, and tell him we all hope— 
he'll soon be on his feet again.” 

Thank you—I’ll tell him,” answered 
the girl bravely. 

He waited until their train pulled out; 
then he crossed the deserted concourse. 
Which now seemed doubly deserted, and 
> el the forsaken ramp. “Hmm, 
a. he pondered, pausing a moment 

curb to draw in a deep breath of 
Pa attan’s chill morning air. “And I 
ae I knew a little about Broadway, 
a whole lot about women!” Lighting 
ar cigarette, he turned up the 
of his topcoat and walked slowly 
Forty-second Street. 
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Supreme 
in Tone! 


XAMINE the Sonora critically. Study the long- 
running motor, the tone control at the sound 
source, the convenient envelope filing system, the 
universal tube for playing all makes of dise records 
perfectly without extra attachments, the improved 
sound box, the matchless curved design lines of the 
cabinet, etc., and you’ll see why Sonorais unequalled. 


Then play the Sonora and as soon as you fear its 
magnificent, rich, golden tone, you’ll know why it 
won highest score for tone quality at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. An unequalled line of standard 
upright models and art styles is now available. 


Prices $50 to $1000 
Sonora Phonograph Sales Co., Inc. 


GEORGE E, BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK Demonstration Salons: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street TORONTO: Ryrie Building 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ““X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars ing our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 


to real success. 


—ca- === «= Cougeon er 


oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 

oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for itions as Auditors, Comptrol- 

lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 

countants, etc. 

BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 

New a hy for pestiiens as House 

ponden upervisors 0: rrespon- 

dence, Mail Sales Directors, Corres 

Critics, Letter Executives; and in the ha 

of all special correspondence (credits, 

tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in which expert 

letter writing ability is required. 

o INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: pag — ty Fa as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- 

perts, ete. 


LAW: 
oO rf for pputecien tos ber and seeeetire. 
ness positions requ le - 
men. Degree of LL. B. co - 
oO BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and 
Financia] Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
rs, Financial Managers, etc. 





BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
Gomme IAL Sony Co 

ing for jitions as 
dent with Spenish-Si ing Countries. — 
E 
Training in the art of f: 
bee ers, ’ 


iticians, ete. 
oO BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The Worid’s Greatest Extension University’* 
Chicago, Ulinois 
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THE RIDER OF 


(Continued from page 72) 
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“I tried to—but he called me names. 
He isn’t willing to say one word about 
what happened down country.” 

“And here’s the reason!” Donald 
slapped the letter. ‘In the woods, eh? 
Up here to camp out, dude-fashion, and 
pussyfoot around to see her when old 
John isn’t looking!” 

“He’s an engineer. I have heard of 
him. He was at Broad Falls.” 

“But he must be one of those city 
snobs, just the same. They’re all alike. 
Here! Stick down the flap of this en- 
velope, so that it wont show. Then give 
me the letter. I'll take it up to the 
house with the mail. I may get a chance 
to watch her face when she reads it.” 


EZAR did have opportunity for 

scrutiny. Clare helped her father 
with his mail before she opened her own 
letter. But her countenance revealed 
nothing under Kezar’s jealous stare. 

“Harriet Tell sends you her best 
wishes and hopes you are well, Daddy,” 
she said when she had finished. She 
made no other comment, and the young 
man’s angry suspicions were deepened. 

“Aye, I remember the girl! She 
showed me some kindness when I needed 
it.” His manner revealed that the mem- 
ory was not a pleasant one. Abruptly he 
turned to Kezar. 

“What’s this news from the Portage, 
boy? Wicked doings there last night, 
they tell me.” 

The young man was able to control his 
expression, for he had expected that Kav- 
anagh would ask for information on a 
subject which was engaging all tongues. 

“Never mind the bloody details 
broke in Kavanagh, after Kezar had made 
a start in his narrative. “It’s enough to 
know that they Kilkenny-catted each 
other. Good riddance! And ye were 
there, eh?” 

“Only by accident. I was down that 
way doing business with Tom Wallin 
about some hackmatack.” 

“These days are fine long days for do- 
ing business, my boy! Ye’d better use 
the nights as God planned for ’em.” 

“T usually do, sir. But last night I 
was obliged to wait for Wallin.” He 
was glad of the opportunity to get in his 
lie before any other reports came up the 
river. He wished he saw as good a 
chance to bolster his lie about Lola Hé- 
bert. ; 

Clare hastened to speak to the young 
man when he rose. “I have something to 
ask too, Don. I’m going to a wedding 
dinner to-day. Will you be my beau?” 
She couched the request in the familiar 
manner of a proven friend, and he re- 
plied to her smile gratefully. “It’s Tim- 
othy Mulkern and Rosie O’Shea. They 
were married at the church by Father 
Laflamme early this morning.” 

Kezar was very willing to escort Clare, 
and acquiesced eagerly. 

“Tt’s the spoiling of a good dynamite 
boss to make a poor husband,” growled 
Kavanagh, as Kezar turned away. “She’s 
a slip of a girl, and he more fit to be her 
father!” 


?? 


“But getting a good wife ought to 
make him a better man, Daddy, —yy 
be ready at noon, Don,” the girl called 
after Kezar. 


“\X/ BAT do ye make of him, colleen” 
Kavanagh demanded bluntly, “| 
have a good eye for men when they stand 
before me in their boots. I have needed 
grit and muscle in men—I have never 
minded much else about ’em. But ip 
picking men, a woman has something 
better than an eye. What do you make 
of him?” 

“Why,. Daddy,” she replied with 4 
laugh, “I never thought that Don was 
sufficiently complex to require any study. 
I don’t believe I could add anything to 
your opinion of him.” 

“Oh, so that’s it!” There was dis 
tinctly a touch of disappointment in his 
tone. “Oh, so that’s it!” he repeated, 
and this time there was just as distinct 
relief. ‘Well, perhaps it’s better as it is. 
With the tongue, the Kavanaghs are 
quick on the trigger; but with the head” 
—he tapped knuckles against his fore- 
head—‘“they don’t shoot till they know 
whether the game is worth while— 
whether it’s quill-pig or bear.” 

“IT know what you're thinking about,” 
she told him. She went and _ leaned 
against the barrel chair and put her arm 
about his neck. “But I can’t help you 
any, for I have never thought about it.” 

“T leave you free to choose, alannah!” 

“But what I said against marriage, 
against Mulkern, it doesn’t stand. It’s only 
because a dynamite-boss shouldn’t have a 
wife in his mind when he has the bang- 
juice in his hand. But pass this along 
to Rosie with my good word.” He took 
from his wallet a packet of new bank- 
notes, bound with the teller’s tape. “She 
mustn’t make him afeard. With old 
Marthorn’s devils getting more underfoot 
every year, I need Mulkern. He will go 
further into the heart of a jam and will 
heat his stuff nearer the busting-point 
than any other hell-roarer in the Toban.” 

His voice had a plaintive tone. He 
changed the subject. “Colleen, ye’re do- 
ing much to help me these days. So 
willing are ye, and that’s the joy of it 
And if some things I may ask you to do 
seem strange and not quite to your taste, 
as a fine lady, will ye do ’em for me 
just the same?” 

“T will! I know you have good reason 
for asking.” : 

“Aye! Good reason. The fine folks. 
might think the things strange. But 
there are no finer folks here; they're your 
own good friends in the Toban. You'll 
be pleasing them. And remember—most 
of all you'll be pleasing me.” 

She queried with her eyes, but he shook 
his head. “All in good time, darlin’. 
have your promise. Now run off by you™ 
self for a time. Get ye on your mee ° 
for the wedding-dance. Here comes ol 
Dot-and-Carry-One.” 


BNER KEZAR brought posies in his 
hand as usual. He gave them ® 


the girl when she met him at the dot... 
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“Tt picked them when the dew was on. 
hee I did not send them by Donald. 
mind was—was— ; 
gs he 4 along here, you stuttering old 
laggard! I'll have something for your 


* Clare had gone, Kavanagh called 
for Dumphy. “Close the outside door, 
man, and stand against it. Let no one 
in! I’m busy.” He flung a gesture to- 
ward his desk. “Get pen, Abner, pen 
and paper. Pull your table close.” 

After the man of business had seated 
himself and squared his elbows, Kavanagh 
leaned toward him and spoke low. “Write 
it with care, Abner, and help me with 
advice when I ask for it. I’m going to 
make another will.” 

Kezar laid down his pen and sat back 
ir his chair. “And the one you made—” 

“This has nothing to do with the one 
I have made. That is signed and sealed 
and stands as it is. This is my will 
about my funeral.” He snapped his fin- 
gers under his factor’s nose. “Don’t 
saucer-eye at me in that style! When a 
man dies, there’s a funeral. You don’t 
think I'll live forever, do you?” 

“But the arrangements can be—” 

Kavanagh was in no mood for inter- 
ruptions that day. “It’s my own funeral; 
I'm paying the bills, and the arrangements 
are mine. And understand this at the 
start, Kezar: I’m in a hurry, and there’s 
much to be written. Don’t hand me ad- 
vice till I ask for it. And the advice I’ll 
need is about different kinds of ways to 
give folks a good time. That’s the kind 
of funeral I propose to have.” 

The continued amazed stare from Ke- 
zar annoyed the master. 

“Don’t think I’m a lunatic! Under- 
stand right now that there’s method in 
what I'm doing. I'll waste a word or 
two on you at the start, so that you may 
be ready later when folks say I was 
crazy. Abner, I'm leaving my girl to 
follow after me in my business. Once 
you would have told me that that idea 
was crazy. What talk have you now?” 

“She is fully capable.” 

“Aye, she is! She has shown all of us 
a few points. It’s in her! When I am 
gone, the devils who have been yapping 
at the heels of my business will try to 
set their teeth into it. Old Marthorn’s 
one 1s waiting. She’ll need many friends. 
J wer - wo ‘em behind me for 

x € the boys a treat, Kezar. I 
promised ’em a band at the home-coming. 
But sorrow was in me, Abner, sorrow 
Was in me that night. I owe ’em much 
for their disappointment. I'll pay! To 
make friends for the colleen and keep 
ae my memory! I promised ’em a 
be a home-coming. There shall 

‘0 bands at the funeral. Note it! 
There'll be other things as well. Dip 
rg pen! And there’ll be telegrams for 
1's ao Rory a It’s near! 

A: put his hand upon his 

breast. T have lived close to the ‘wilder- 

ness, like an old bull moose, Abner, And 

ae tells the old moose when the 

te a a I have seen ’em stagger 

Write!” €-places. I’m at the end. 
"He spoke hastily, eagerly. 


De ae KEZAR came for Clare a 
gee noon, and the two went 
» where Dumphy was on 
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LL the taste expended in the bathroom is 
useless unless the water closet is quiet of 
operation. A noisy closet is an annoyance to 
you, an embarrassment to your guests. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


S BAN 
OSET 

incorporates special features to make its operation quiet 
and thorough. Its sanitary features overcome the danger 
of clogging and subsequent damage. No effort has been 
spared to make the Si-wel-clo and its component parts 
the very best. 

The Si-wel-clo is but one item of our complete line of all- 
clay plumbing fixtures. ‘“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or 
porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling 
to its glistening white surface, nor will that surface be worn 
away by scouring. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


Before you build or renovate send for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Character,” P-12. 
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Unhampered Grace 


T IS a question if Fashion's present mode could be so popular without 


The sleeveless 3own and sheer fabrics for sleeves cause it to be a very 


necessary toilette adjuvant for every woman, for Delatone makes 
possible freedom of movement, unhampered grace, modest eleZance 


and correct style. 


That is why— 
“they all use Delatone” 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the 
ick, safe and certain removal of hairy srowths, no matter how 


thick or stubborn. 


Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or arms. After application, the skin is clear, 


firm and hairless. 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. H O., 339 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrationsjof Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, ete. What- 
ever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid. 

You see and examine the article 
right in your own hands. 

f satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Diamond Rings 
Beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mond 


WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 
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BROS & CO. ié3 STORES In 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. L-852 108 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Watches 

» Our Catalog illustrates 
and describes all stand- 
ard world-renowned 


$2.50 a Month 
Diamond La Val- 
jeres - = - = $10up 
Loftis7-Diamond Solitaire 
Cluster Scarf Pins $75 up 
Diamond-Set Birth 
Month Rings - + Sup 
d Brooches - 7 up 
d Ear Screws 25 up 
d Studs - - 10 up 
Diamond Cuff Links 5 up 
Vrist Watches - - 20 up 
atches, Gold Filled 15 up 










































util our Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
Mm Straightleg Garters 


Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
straightener — quickly adjusted to fit va- 
rious degrees of bowlegs; as easy to put 
on and wear as ordinary garter—no harness 
or padded forms; just an ingenious special 
garter—improves appearance wonderfully. 
Wearers enthusiastic. You will be, too. Write 
for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S-L Garter Co., 645 City Bank Bldg, Dayton, O. 
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| stared after her with such pathetic 
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guard. “He said it was private business 
Miss Clare, but sure it can’t be otidae 
for you,” apologized the sentinel, ang te 
opened the door for them. Kavanat 
halted in his monotone of dictatim 
“Whist, man, turn your papers Upside 
down!” 7 
“We're off for the wedding-party 
Daddy. And if you don’t mind. wel 
stay for a dance or two.” F 
“It would not seem friendly if yoy did 
not, darlin’! I’m glad to have ‘oe 
friendly with all. We need our friends 
Kiss the bride for me and take a step 
with the smart, upstanding boys.” 
“T’ll carry your best wishes to all.” 
She had come only a few steps inty 
the big room, out of deference to th 
business which engaged him. She tumej 
to leave with Donald. ; 
“Alannah!” called her father, He spoke 
softly, tenderly. “Come! Just for; 
moment.” He pulled her onto his knee 
“And now that ye’re here, I can’t remen. 
ber just what it was I wanted to say ty 























ye.” Constraint, a queer awkwardnes 
suddenly seized upon him. “But I think 
it was for this, darlin’!” He put his 





palms to her cheeks and drew her to him 
and kissed her forehead. He was silent 
for a few moments, holding her close tp 
him. “And now off with ye, and k 
gay!” he said huskily. 






But her lips quivered when she ne & 





and she turned her face away so that k 
might not see the tears in her eyes. Be 
tween them the subject of his health wa 
taboo. But with love’s apprehension se 
had watched, day by day, the sallor 
whiteness taking the place of the healthy 
tan; the gaunt hands had trembled mor 
than ever before when they touched he 
cheeks. She controlled herself and tumei 
at the door and flashed a smile at him 
















When she stepped forth into the mim 





diance of the noonday sun, her father 






tensity that Abner Kezar dropped his pea 
and laced together his nervous fingers. 

“Dumphy, leave the door be fora 
bit!” Kavanagh kept his eyes on bt 
till the-brow of the hill barred his visio 
Then he raised his hand, and the guardia 
of the door understood and closed th 
portal without noise. 

“God bless ye and keep ye, my (i 
leen! Good-by!” He put his shakif 
hands to his face and wept weakly. 

“John, you shouldn’t let her go awy 
from you—not the way you're feeling, 
urged Kezar. 

“Tt’s no sight for a girl! I have se 
many a man die. And I have always 
remembered how they died instead # 
how they lived.” ; 

“But John—John! You don't think 
you're going to die—not soon!’ 

“Who knows best what means this chil 
from my toes to my knees, you of ™ 
you old arithmetic? It’s coming oF 
it’s coming up—like I’ve felt the ¥ 
water when I’ve waded on the drive # 
the spring. It’s easy to die when yu® 



























done. It’s only to stop breathing. ss 
I’m not done. Your pen, man: } y 
was we? It’s the third day of it 


were planning. Have I made it plain™® 
ye shall set the wangan bateau on 
wheels for my hearse?” 

“Yes,” choked the scribe. 

“Tt shall be made such a day that 
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i reget John Kavanagh’s wake! 
_ oe ongy I have always paid 
my debts. And ye shall tell ’em, Abner, 
that though my legs were cold, my heart 
was still warm when I planned. Write! 


CHAPTER XII 


in the Toban besides John 

Kavanagh who failed to approve 
the match between Timothy Mulkern 
and little Rosie O’Shea. But though 
Tim’s wisdom was questioned, his love for 
the girl never was. So many courtships 
attract no especial attention! But some- 
how it seemed as if everybody had a word 
to say about Tim’s romance. — 

Rosie was a bit of a public character 
in a proper sort of way. She came up 
from the city to be a waitress at the tav- 
ern at Ste. Agathe. She had bright eyes, 
a snub nose, a freckle or two to set off 
the peachblow of her cheeks; she stepped 
quickly in her high-heeled shoes and 
flicked her short skirts tantalizingly. 

And Rosie had a reputation quite her 
own. One evening, in front of the big 
store, she slapped the face of a sportsman 
whom liquor had made loving, and on 
another occasion she threw a glass of ice 
and water into the face of “a traveling 
gentleman” who had undertaken a gay 
sortie on her in the tavern’s dining-room. 

And the second time they met, she 
slapped the face of Tim Mulkern. But 
she smiled when she slapped him. 

“Tt was a big mosquito!” she explained. 
“Mercy! There he was biting and biting, 
and you didn’t seem to notice him.” 

It is doubtful whether Tim Mulkern 
just then would have taken his attention 
from Rosie O’Shea to devote any of it to 
a bulldog chewing on his leg. 

The girl was looking on something she 
had never seen before; she saw utter, 
blind, worshipful, wistful, adoring self-sur- 
render. That was the beginning of the 
courtship; the end of it was a prompt 
promulgation of the banns, to the amaze- 
ment of Ste. Agathe. 

When Clare and Donald walked up the 
little hill into the yard of Mulkern’s 
home, they saw groups of men clustered 
at windows, heads close together. They 
were inspecting the cottage. But they 
were vigorously resisting all of Tim’s urg- 
ings to come in and walk on the carpets 
and sit in the chairs. 

“It’s a right enough place for our wom- 
enfolks,” said a spokesman, “but it’s too 
good for critters ke us to trample into.” 

Under the pine trees near the house 
long tables were spread. 

‘Sizzle” Cyrus, volunteer chef for the 
occasion, was shoveling the tamped earth 
from the top of the bean-hole; the vapor 
tose about him as he toiled. 

In the shed at the rear of the cottage 
was a big jug with plenty of pannikins 
ranged around it, and an old man sat 
there in the shade and fiddled industri- 
ously; he had dressed for the occasion; he 
wore a long-tailed coat of faded blue, and 
sported a red made-up bow buttoned 
against a celluloid collar. 

“nga re hurrying out to meet the 
pater of his master. His new gra 
Suit had not a crinkle in it. = 

y one other moment of joy this 


To were a good many others 
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Can Barely Read and Write Yet 
Earns $60,000 a Year 


By James C. Clayton 





N lower New York, in 

the basement of one of 

the sky-reaching office 
buildings, is a store owned 
by a man whose income 
runs over $60,000 a year. 
The story of this man’s re- 
markable success is one of 
the most amazing in the 
annals of American achieve- 





Author’s Note 
The Man about whom this is writ- 
ten has succeeded without even a 
common schooleducation. He says 
successisaknack. Think howmuch 
better youcould use this knack than 
aman whocan barely read or write. 
Perhaps this article may prove 
the turning point in your life—at 
any rate it’s worth investigating. 


as easily as strong muscles. 
The reason the average 
man’s will is weak is be- 
cause he has not used his 
will. If you carried your 
arm in a sling for two 
years, it would become pow- 
erless to lift a feather; if 
you lived in a pitch-dark 
room for a year, your eyes 








ment. 

At the age of eight, he was Jeft alone in 
the world. He became a street urchin and 
sold newspapers to keep his body and soul 
together. Soon he acquired a newsstand 
and year in and year out in sunshine and 
rain, in snow, in sleet, and in the bitter cold, 
he earned his living by working fourteen 
and sixteen hours a day. School was out 
of the question. He was too busy earning 
his living to think about education. 

This man was denied the opportunity of 
gaining experience through reading what 
others had done. Until recent years, he 
could not even read and could barely write 
his name. There is not one man in a thou- 
sand who had fewer advantages than he. 
Yet, not one man in a thousand earns as 
much money. 

Here are just two incidents which show 
how this man makes money hand over fist. 
Two years ago a proposition was made to 
him which had been turned down by a 
dozen others in his line. He accepted and 
pushed the thing for all it was worth and 
cleaned up $150,000. Last September an- 
other proposition was brought to him, which 
dozens of men urgently recommended that 
he accept, but to all entreaties he turned a 
deaf ear. As matters turned out, had he 
gone ahead with the plans which others 
urged upon him, he would have lost thirty or 
forty thousand dollars. 

Many people say that this man’s success 
is due to luck. Others call it intuition. But 
if you talk to him he will tell you that his 
success is due to common sense plus the 
knack of being able to make decisions, and 
to stick to them after they are made, and to 
fight and overcome every obstacle until his 
goal is reached. 

George M. Reynolds, President of the 
Continental and Commercial Bank, of Chi- 
cago, in a recent article in the American 
Magazine, stated that decisiveness was the 
vital element in life, whether it is in busi- 
ness, poltics, or in every-day social affairs. 
The man who can barely read or write, but 
whose income today is over $5,000 a month, 
calls this same element will power. He says 
that his success is due to his ability to say 
“yes” when hig heart tells him to say yes, 
and to say “no” when his heart tells him to 
say no. He does not flounder around, he 
does not waver in his decisions—he makes 
up his mind quickly on what he wants to 
do—and then does it. The moment you 
meet him you are dominated by his supreme 
power of will. 

strong will is a simple recipe for suc- 
cess—yet how few people have the will 
power to get what they want! If a man 
with no education can earn $60,000 a year 
because he has a forceful will, how much 
would YOU be able to earn with a domi- 
nating will? 

Have you ever thought of what your big 
handicap is? Has it ever occurred to you 
that your main trouble is weak will-power? 
The average man uses about one-tenth of 
his brain—over nine-tenths remains unused. 
Most of us want things half-heartedly. We 
are cowed by men with stronger wills than 
ours. We are dominated by men who force 
us to abide by their wills. We have ideas, 
but they go to waste, simply because we have 
not the strength of will to put them over. 
We think there is some magic about money- 
making, but the only magic is the power that 
crashes through all opposition—the power 
that utilizes every asset of your brain in- 
stead of only one-tenth. 

Perhaps you feel that will power is some- 
thing God-given, just as the color of your 
hair or the color of your eyes. The truth 
is that a strong will can be developed just 





would become powerless to 
see in daylight; if you sat in a chair for a 
year, you would become powerless to use 
your feet: and what is true of the muscles 
of the body is equally true of the brain fac- 
ulty called will power. You can develop 


your will to any degree of strength you 
desire, by intelligent use and exercise. 
Until recently, however, there has been 


no definite plan—no definite method of de- 
veloping the will. Everything that has 
been written on the subject was mere preach- 
ment—telling you the necessity of develop- 
ing your will, but not how to do it. But 
now there is a set of rules, exercises, and 
lessons which show exactly what to do to 
make your will as dominating a force as 
you want it to be. These rules, lessons, 
and exercises were formulated after twenty 
years of study and research by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a scientist whose name 
ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson, and Royce. So practical 
and so simple are these intsructions, and 
so helpful are they to those who ptactice 
them, that the results achieved are almost 
miraculous. In one case they enabled a 
yeung man to increase his earnings 800 per 
cent in one year. Another man writes that 
one day’s study netted him $300. Another 
increased his earnings from $40 to $90 a 
week. Still another writes that his first 
week’s profit was $897. A young man tells 
how he increased his earnings from $20 a 
week to $15,000 a year. But one of the 
most remarkable cases is that of the young 
man whose earnings had never been greater 
than $30 a week, but who increased them 
tc $1000 a week as a result of having prac- 
ticed Prof. Haddock’s methods. 


These rules, lessons, and exercises for 
developing will power are already in the 
hands of nearly three hundred thousand 


others. Among those who have used and 
pruised thk2m are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting 


Fang, ex-United States Chinese Ambassa- 
dor; S. McKelvie, Governor of Ne- 


braska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt, 
Senator Capper of Kansas and hundreds of 
others equally as prominent. _ 

The very rules and exercises that Pro- 
fessor Haddock has formulated are now 
available to you in convenient book form. 
They are published under the title of “Power 
of Will’ in a single volume by the Pelton 
Publishing Company of Meriden, Conn. I 
am authorized by them to say that you may 
examine the book without sending any 
money in advance. When you receive your 
ccpy I suggest you take time to read par- 
ticularly the articles on the law of great 
thinking, how to develop analytical power, 
how to concentrate perfectly on any sub- 
ject, how to guard against errors in thought, 
how to drive unwelcome thoughts from the 
mind, how to develop fearlessness, how to 
acauire a dominating personality. 

Simply by mailing the coupon form below or a letter 
“Power of Will” will be sent you prepaid for free exam- 
ination, Keep it and read it for five days and if you are 
not satisfied that it will revolutionize your life return 
the book and it will cost you nothing. If you are satis 
fied, as you surely wil! be, simply send the small price of 
$3 after examination. As the first step in will training 
I would suggest immediate action in this matter. It is 
not even necessary to write a letter. se the form 
below, if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Poblish. 
ing Co., ocr Wilcox Block, Meriden, “onn. The book 


will come by return mail. 
weweesasnBeSRFSE8 FS ERSTES Teese EeSs Sees seseceseseese 


31-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. ii 

i f “Power of Will” at your ris 
I iStiaane or remail the book to you in five days. 
NAME neccccsccccccesececsers woseneeee eossese aocpestentead’ ° 
AAGAreSS ...cccessececececeeees ssevsisensdchsesbancenkeanea P 
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N ‘“‘s00”’—no trump—do you and your friends agree as to 
when the joker may be played ? There is no controversy 
about this or any other point in any one of three hundred 

card games if you have our new revised book of official rules 
at hand. And there are no arguments or disappointments over 
misdeals and the like if you use 


BICYCLE ‘caros 


They have the quality and finish that prevent the cards from stickin 
together. And yet they do not glide off the table onto the floor. They stan 
hard usage without cracking or breaking. They are satisfactory to everybody 
who comes to your house because everybody uses them for general play. 

Ivory or Air-cushion Finish. Club Indexes. Unusually low 

price for such high quality. 
Congress Cards—The de luxe brand for social play. 
Art backs of famous paintings infullcolor. Gold Edges. 
Air-cushion Finish. 

HIS is the latest edition of the Book, ‘Official 
Rules of Card Games’’, you should send for at 

once. Then you will have it when you need it. 

Over 250 pages. Substantially bound. New re- 

vised edition just printed. Enclose 20c in 
stamps. Address The U. S. Playing Card Co., 

Dept D-6, Cincinnati, U.S. A., or Windsor, Can. 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
Ideal ‘support for VARICOSE VEINS, 
weak ankles and all leg troubles. Wash- 
sf able, adjustable and durable. No Elastic to 
stretch, $1 each (by mail 15c extra.) 
HOME TREATMENT for allleg ulcers, all 
remedies, two stockings—full directions com- 
a ged = 00. Send <r = free book- 
In stormy weather the Light House | FQ) lout id pine Re ely oo 
guides the laboring ship safely into | ¢ 15 Court Sq. Suites yo Mass. 


EAN, VETERINARY COURSE AT-HOME 
~ f f\ 


__.* CORLISS LACED STOCKING 





Taught in simplest English during 
retime. Diploma granted. 
Cost within re: of all. 


protect you aqainst bee | after effects G a4 LondenVet.Correspondence 
. r o' 
of stormy winds and icy spray. ,_—_~ 





They not only stop the heavy, — Dept. 14 
ing cough but prevent small colds 
from growing into bigones. They 
relieve sore, tender throats and 
clear the head. Taste good—are 
for the whole family— 
from the baby up. Get them— . 
Ya MORLEY PHONE “I 
Get she Bree a pai in my cam now, but they 
are invisible. ot 
on that Coug fr ka ee 
= that I hear all nght. The 
Morley Phone 


eyes, Invisible, con 
one can adjust it. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Blidg., Phila. 
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day that’s ahead of this mom : 
Clare,” he cried, “and that wes a 
Father Pierre gave us his blessing, and | 
knew the knot had been tied.” Hig jo 
was almost hysterical. “Glory be she hy 
taken old Tim!” 

Clare held out her hand to him and 
all the other men took off their hats and 
smiled on her. “She has found a good 
husband. My father adds his word to 
mine.” She went into the cottage an 
kissed the little bride. Then she Jef 
Rosie away, slipping an arm confidentially 
about the girl’s waist. “I have a Message 
from" my father, and you must show me 
your new home, every corner of it.” 

The bride, departing, turned a look of 
gratitude on Mulkern with brimming 
eyes; she was thanking him for having 
raised her to such a plane of respect a 
this. 

Young Kezar had stopped at the thresh 
old, and Mulkern hurried to him. 

“My best to you, Tim! You have 
right to be proud of her.” 

“Aye, man, you're right. It’s grand ty 
be married. And there was pride in your 
own face when you walked up here just 
now.” 

“The wedding bells are ringing gay.” 
stated somebody jocosely. “Seems to be 
fine weather for it. Probably a wedding 
will follow a funeral even at old Joels 
place; they say that Paul Sabatis is going 
to marry the Hébert girl.” 

~ 


Series walked up and down the yard, 
his hands behind his back, pondering, 
It was ‘in his mind to rush affairs with 
Clare, copying the precipitateness of 
Mulkern’s courtship. He felt that haste 
was necessary in his case, and he was 
ready to take desperate chances. 

In a few moments Cyrus gave the 
wood-cook’s call: “Ay oi-i-i! Grub o 
the ta-a-abe!” 

The guests made a little procession and 
marched twice around the yard, the fid 
dler leading and playing “Hull’s Victory.” 
Clare walked happily at Donald’s side and 
snuggled close to him when they wert 
seated at table. 

“A wedding!” she exclaimed. “It 
makes everybody so happy, and it ought 
to!” 

“That’s right!” 

“Then why are you so solemn, Don?” 

“IT don’t dare tell you,” he stammered. 

“Don’t dare?” 

“It’s because I am thinking of you’ 

Her frank laughter put him out o 
countenance still more. All about them 
was shrill hilarity of women; the me 
bawled jests. 

“T don’t mean that you're a solemi 
subject,” he apologized, leaning close 
her. “But when I think of you, I fed 
so worthless! I wish I hadn’t stayed 
the woods as I’ve done. It spoils 4 mam 
He doesn’t know anything. He’s greet 
You've seen ’em outside. You know the 
difference.” 

“The principal features I noticed wert 
selfishness and snobbery. I really didat 
investigate very much to find other quali- 
ties. Perhaps I wasn’t enough interestet 

Being himself so well versed in gu 
Kezar wondered just what she was bi 
under that indifference. 

“But of course, in looks and—aaid 


” 


style—and education,” he floundered 0% 
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“they stack’ up better than anybody 
you've seen up here in the woods.” 
“Are you fishing for compliments, sir? 

“J reckon you'd have to stretch the 
truth a little to pay any compliment to 
me.” he returned bitterly. 

“No, Donald. But I’m not going to 
pay you any compliments. They’re my 

icular aversion.” 

“Yes, I know it. I’ve heard you talk. 


But I wish—” 
He looked away from her and was un- 


able to finish the sentence. There were | 
so many things he wished he could do! 

He dared not mention one of them. He | 
wished he could know what place Ken- | 
neth Marthorn occupied in her thoughts; | 
he wished he could tell her how wildly he | 
wanted her for his own; he felt an almost | 


irresistible impulse to crush his lips 
against her red mouth. 

Clare had often found that comedy 
would turn the flank of the most critical 
situation. His ardor was apparent, and 
she did not frown or turn unkindly eyes 
on him; rather her mien was a bit tender 
and encouraging. But when he stumbled 
over the “wish” and halted in confusion, 
she picked up the wishbone which she had 
removed from the breast of her fried 
chicken. 

“Put it in your pocket, Don. Hang it 
behind the stove till it dries. Then we'll 
break it between us, and perhaps you may 
get that wish!” Her merriment scattered 
the half-formed projects as a wind scat- 
ters leaves. She turned away and took 
up conversation with the others. 


FoR the dancing, Mulkern had laid 
planed boards for a platform under 
the trees, and an accordion and a flute 
supplemented Tom’s fiddle. In the late 
afternoon the sound of the music was in 
the ears of John Kavanagh, panting for 
breath in his barrel-chair. 

Abner Kezar, his papers folded and put 
away, sat with his master. His face was 
as white as Kavanagh’s. “Oh, John, 
John! You should have had one of the 
= doctors long before this.” 

vanagh wagged slow negation with 
ene wees gation w 


“T ask again. Wont you let me send a 
telegram to bring one?” 
Old X. K.’s scowl answered him on that 
point. 
“But it’s a cruel thing not to le r 
Caughter know,” “4 heck 
“Man, man! I know what I do! 
ere I’m going I don’t know. But I’m 
taking with me the happy smile she gave 
me when she passed out of that door. 
The smile of her! Not the sorrow and 
the tears of her were she here now whilst 
my eyes are closing! I don’t know what 
other place is like. But if I’m to be 
John Kavanagh there, my memory will go 
with me; her smile is a blessed memory.” 
7 stood up, showing sudden strength 
= etn. He stripped from him 
bes =e in which he had been 


1 lf T'm to be John Kav 

go right! areal avanagh there, 
we geviter opened the door and 
“Dumphy! Bring the boots with the 
ri my belted jacket.” 

; i Stand up, John!” pleaded 
= +t aggravates your trouble. It’s 














Offer Them 


Their Choice 


Remember that children nowadays can choose from 
three Puffed Grains. All of them are bubble grains, 
flimsy, flaky, flavory — steam-exploded. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat — shaped like wheat, but 
Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed 


eight times normal size. 
in like way. 


_Corn Puffs is pellets of hominy puffed to rain-drop 
size— sweet, airy, toasted globules. 

Some like one best, some another. Perhaps Puffed 
Wheat tastes best in milk. Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
seem more like food confections. 

But each is an exquisite dainty —each a scientific food. 
You will serve them all when you come to realize their 


hygienic value. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 


Each 15c Except in 
Far West 
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Not Mere Delights 


All Puffed Grains are made in 
this way—by Prof. Anderson’s 
great process: 


They are sealed in guns, then 
revolved for an hour in 550 degrees 
of heat. 


When the inner moisture is 
changed to steam, the guns are shot. 
Over 100 million explosions—one for 
each food cell—occur in every 
kernel. 

Thus every food cell is blasted 
so digestion can instantly act. And 
thus every atom of the whole grain 
feeds. 


Such foods should hold a high 
place daily in your children’s diet. 
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‘Hair Beauty 


must be insured by the Quality of aid you give it. 
This implies but one course—faithful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


This, the original Eau de Quinine, is nature’s true aid in restor- 
ing youthful lustre to the hair. 
safety and certainty. Safe because of Quality. Certain because 
it contains elements for removing dandruff and imparting hair 
beauty—it contains nothing else, except a delightful fragrance. 


It is a fact that ED. PINAUD’S 
‘‘Imparts to hair a beauty rare.’’ 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 10c a testing bottle sent anywhere, together 
with a sample of our exquisite new Parisian Extract ““Campeador.” 


Write our American Offices today. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 





Use it with confidence in its 


Dept. 74, NEW YORK 






























; The Inhalation Treat- 

ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective. avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “*Me family, where there 
are young c' ren, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restiul nights. 

It is called a d0en by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene is 
valuable on account of its pow I germicidal qualities. 

it is a protection to ex 


USED WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Established 1879 





Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of success- 
ful use. 
by ts. Send for 
Try Cressioge Antecptie Threat Tablets for the th 
composed ippery elm bark, le Erenolene: 
They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 


The V: lene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 





or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








A Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 
Complexion 


Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Boston.”’ 





All druggists; Soap 25, 
|Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, 
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|Lashneen Co. - - Dept.3E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t You Like Her Long 
Eye-Lashes? gaa 


Any woman can now easily |i 
anv _, — charm, 
im p: Ly. neenonce 
a by are quick | 
and sure. Lashneen stim- 
thoflashes and 
brows youpplyingnetaral 
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known stars of Stage and 


.. Try it, Syivia Breamer ' © 
Mailed on receipt of 60 9 tising een star, : 
cents — or money or- id'brosa} x “4 
der.) — = eee that my nd oak 
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bad for you. Stop, Dumphy! “nN 

want his boots and jacket! 1"? He doe oublic 
“Who is it that’s giving off or 

mine? Dumphy! Do pe bid oe = 
demeanor was that of the Kavanagh addres 

master of men, though a touch of & ves 
lirium was apparent in his manner gy ee 
speech. ; Donal 
He pulled on the jacket when D “Th 
held it for. his arms; he put out first gp what | 
foot and then the other, and the mp at the 
dragged on the boots and laced them other | 
“Bring the chair into the open befor “By 
the door. I’ve lived under God's high she wa 
sky, and I’ll die outdoors under jt!* “Ye 
“It’s pretty music,” he said, after} bit.” 
had sat and listened for a time. “Som, “Ho 
where! But I can’t see that far—op widow: 
now, Abner.” He stroked his palm acms Mr 
his filming eyes. ‘What is it about?” int Do: 
“It is the dance—at Tim Mulkern’s” Why i 
“Oh, aye! I mind me now. I told he prod a 
to stay and dance. It will make th Sonnet 
friends for her. And are the logs m has mc 
ning? Do you see?” Le ow 
“Yes, John!” whimpered the old ma, fashion 
“The rear will soon be in the bom prompt 
The boys can well afford to knock of the mot 
for the funeral. It’s a fine comfort fe Ther 
me to know it’s all arranged. Oh, abot naught) 
one thing I have second mind, Abne, : 
Hand me my letter to my colleen.” ESF 
He received it, and tucked it into th suk 
breast pocket of his jacket. ing to | 
“Second thought, Abner! It’s better tened g 
than to have you give it to her. Tell her Howe 
it’s here. It will seem quite as if I gm part, si 

it to her with my own hands. I dom mood 
worry. I have her promise to do al young P 
say!” | what yo 
Then he looked down and studied tk tell me 
spike-soled boots for some time. “Up | 
“There’s a law against wearing MR you Aj 
into a tavern or a railroad train,” BER affair” 
murmured. “But I’m starting out wi “Who 
‘em on—wherever it is I’m going! 1M js she?” 
haven’t the cheek to believe that Mk “That 
going up. It’s most like to be downhill “Can’ 
Abner, and they'll save me from Si 3% woman 
ping!” a of our fz 
He straightened suddenly in his chai “T wai 
stared into the unseen with distended ej) M% assure y 
and then his chin sagged slowly to MIR wife. | 
breast. So, with a jest on his lips, WI ought to 
Kavanagh set forth on the Long Joumey’ "Do 5 
I’m to | 
ulous rid 

CHAPTER XIII sir!” 
“And { 
FTER Kenneth Marthom hal family al 
A reappeared in the city, Vice-pm Tellin 
dent Donaldson threw himself @ii% ¢scaped f 
Bob Appleton’s way in a manner have evel 
that investigator tried to pass of 83% mM societ, 
casual. He gossiped about young that will 
thorn’s escapade. Mr. Bob pasted 2 me Bw. 
tal label on the interest of Donal ck to 
and with the sapience of the skilled sa ee whic 
dalmonger, allowed the Marthor . ting olc 
to do most of the gossiping, hoping to ge di RO 
a few more facts to add to his owl pec rt 
He adroitly dodged all the questions . — z ple 
aldson asked, and the agent finally Fa dh 
ique. yt 
P “Look here, Appleton! You katy " gs 
lot about this matter. Why PR ge. apt 
you don’t?” . “You hs 
“If I pretended I did know raged the 
about it, I’d be lying to you, 





would be very disrespectful.” 



















“But you gave out the first 90m 
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“No, merely commented on a matter of 
public "record—a marriage by special 


g 


i — that license doesn’t give the oe 
long address of the lady—that is, it merely 
: r 
de gives a New York hotel, and we can’t 
a trace her beyond that. In his zeal Mr. 
Donaldson was exposing a great deal. 
nphy “That so? I didn’t even know just 
t one what hotel she lived at. I saw her only 
man at the country club and—and—a few 
r places.” 
re e+ you told Colonel Marthorn that 
bigh she was not an actress.” ; 
F “Yes, he seemed to need cheering up a 
t he it.” 
Ome: How do you know that she was a 
—tit widow?” 
CTOs Mr. Bob turned. a discomposing stare 
F on Donaldson. “Look here, dear man! 
rs” Why is Colonel Marthorn wasting his 
d ber time and yours on my mere guess-so? 
> the Kenneth has been home two days. He 
Til has more information to give out about 
his own wife than I have. Being old- 
nal, fashioned in my notions of propriety, I 
00m, promptly lost interest in the young lady 
k of the morfient Kenneth married her.” 
fr Thereupon Mr. Donaldson growled a 
ra naughty word and went away. 
Be ESPITE Mr. Bob’s conclusions on the 
0 the subject, Kenneth Marthorn, return- 
ing to his father, had exhibited a chas- 
bette tened spirit and filial respect. 
lhe However, the elder Marthorn, on his 
GRE art, showed no respect for his son’s 
ot mood. He broke in furiously on the 
wl young man’s first words. “You'll tell me 
what you think is best, you say? You'll 
d tee tell me all!” 

: “Up to a certain point, sir, I can tell 
A be After that it seems to be wholly my 
, affair.” 
with “Who and what is that woman? Where 
g! 1 is she?” 

ll be “That’s the part I can’t tell you.” 
abil, “Can’t tell me anything about the 
Sis woman you have married, to the disgrace 
of our family?” 
chat “I was married, but I have no wife. I 
eyes; ME assure you, on my honor, that I have no 
io NS wife. I am the same as I was. That 
, ought to be satisfactory to you.” 
ney: “Do you think for one moment that 
I'm to be left satisfied with that ridic- 
— riddle? Make a clean breast of it, 
“And that means, of course, telling the 
wi family and the friends of the family ?” 
pres: “Telling the world. If you have 
elf HE escaped from an adventuress, I propose to 
white have everybody know it. Your position 
ff m society depends on an understanding 
Mar will stop gossip.” 
be we Marthorn’s thoughts flashed 
© Omaha and to the status quo 


ante which he had established between a 
Goting old man and a foolish girl wife; 
‘0 a hot in his mind to undo what his 
plomacy, his pledges of secrecy, his 
manly pleadings, his honest efforts and his 
crucified feelings had accomplished. 
” a. this is no whim on my part. 
- $ bitter necessity. I did a foolish thing. 
M not going to follow it up by betrayal 
0 Ae a isn’t mine.” 
ou had given me yo , Y 
raged the father. your man’s word! 
‘T broke it. I’m ashamed. But I'll 
bed if I ever break my word 
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In the trail of 
the Winds will 

be found Complex- 
ions roughened and 
irritated unless they 
are properly protected. 


It makes no difference where you go— 
North, South, East or West—you will find 
this same Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in 
every store where such things are sold, and you will find it is being 
bought every day by women shoppers of fine appearance—fair-skinned, 
attractive women. They buy without hesitating, for they know from ex- 
perience that it is what their skin requires to keep it in a perfectly natural 
condition, even though exposed to these fierce March winds. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing 
Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample Face Pow- 
der 2c., Trial Size 15¢. Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS, 220 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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‘*When the Lion Fed’’ 


Eyre the Untamed will thrill you with another of his super-exciting adventures 
in our next issue. “When the Lion Fed” reveals Edgar Rice Burroughs’ genius 
at its best, and you may count upon a real treat when you turn to it in the next, the 
April, issue of — 


The Red Book Magazine ™5¢'s°S.tSte Chis 
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work and design. This 


everywhere— 
stores. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 


mpler 


a2, 
SPO ee 2,2 vee 


Called SAMPLER. because 


in olden times samplers showed the best in needle- 


the best in chocolates and confections. Selections 
from ten different Whitman packages, which may 
be had separately, if you wish. Dis- 
tributed direct to our sales agencies 


nF tary or Ny 
5 ° c 
. ’ tw 


modern Sampler shows 


usually the best drug 


& SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
s Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 





Makers of Whitman's Inst 























hafing, Scalding, 
Infaat Eczema, 
Rashes and 


quickly Gomes ar under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing.chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness, 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy peo) one 
box will prove its extraordinary 
power. %6c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 
Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE—> 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 








10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
bia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder. 
, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
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again!” blazed the young man. “[ hp 
“— that word in this case!” : 

“Your allowance stops! T 
will get none of my aanadil hat wom 

“She has so much of her own that she 
doesn’t need it. But I was going tp gy 
gest that you'd better stop the allowance 
It wouldn’t come from a free heart under 
the circumstances. Furthermore. having 
too much money to spend and too mud 
time on bad hands, I got into a gy 
scrape. ’m going back up-co ‘ 
the job!” — 

“You've done your last day’s work for 
our company.” 

At this, young Mr. Marthorn rose frop 
his chair and then sat down on the edge of 
the table. 

He had quite recovered his composure 

“Please listen to me for a moment, sr 
That father-and-son dispute—it is def 
nitely ended; you announced your ultim. 
tum, and I accepted it. No more! 
more!” he cried, putting up a protesting 
hand. “It will simply stir my temper 
again, and will get us nowhere. Now® 
come to business—the business of tk 
company of which you are president, As 
you know, for most of a year I have ben 
working in my spare time on the wate. 
conservation plans for the company, Th 
field superintendent has ordered me- 
start with the surveys this summer, | 
selected my crew weeks ago. The me 
are ready to start. I'll never hand my 
plans over to another man. If the Temis- 
couata hires a new chief engineer, hell 
have to do the plans over, and the su- 
vey work in the Toban will be set back 
months. Now what do you say?” 

“You’re a rebel in your family! | 
wont have a rebel in my employ. I tel 
you, you are discharged!” 

“You can discharge me as your soniil 
you come back to your better senses, 
Father. But you haven’t power to ds 
charge me as chief hydraulic engineer of 
the Great Temiscouata. Only the dirt 
tors can do that, after presentation 0 
charges. I know our company rules!” 

“Get out of here!” shouted Colon 
Marthorn, in the upheaval of his emotions 
not quite able to tell whether he wanlel 
to kick this bold young recalcitrant # 
slap him on the back with hearty ail 
admiring indorsement of his grit. 

“Certainly! By the way, Mr. Pres 
dent, I’m anxious to be on my job ail 
would like to leave for the Toban to-m0r 
row. But as to that hearing before th 
board—” 

“There'll be no hearing. If youll 
into the woods and stay there, your fa 
ily may be able to have a little peace 

“Thank you, Mr. President! Nom 
Dad—” 

“You get out!” 

“Sure!” agreed young Mr. Marton 
showing no perturbation, seeming to a 
why the Colonel turned his back. 
you to-morrow before I go! We need 
have a bit of a powwow over the plans 

“It’s about time to have plans @ 
Toban,” growled the Colonel. If yu 
can raise head of water enough t0 
a man named Kavanagh, I'll stat 
allowance again.” 


Bet after the chief engines’ a b 


Great Temiscouata had} 
into the summer woods 0 
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and courses and shag 

aterways, he found enough for his 
fires without going out of his way 
to settle any of the paternal scores. As 
3 matter of fact, though his. mother had 
told him about his father’s “run-in with 
, Kenneth did not harbor special 


vanagh 
eine against old X. K.; the son had 


found his father’s tongue mighty 
Saasive of temper. And when news 
came of Kavanagh’s death, ‘it roused in 
Kenneth no particular emotion. 

The invitation which went with the 
news was by word o’ mouth, but its au- 
thority was not questioned; it embraced 
all persons; it promised much. The wake 
of John Kavanagh was on at Ste. Agathe! 
Three days of hospitality! On the fourth 
day the funeral! But men talked about 
it as if it were a festival instead of a 
funeral. 

After hearing two days of the talk, 
after seeing so many bateaux and canoes 
hastening down the river in steady proces- 
sion, after the Temiscouata bosses had 
been forced to declare a holiday season 
for the men, who threatened to desert 
their jobs without permission, Kenneth 
Marthorn gave in to his own inclinations. 
The call of such an event in the monotony 
of woods life was not to be resisted. 
He and his men took canoes and joined 
the procession. It was on the third day 
of the wake that they journeyed down; 
they pulled ashore at Ste. Agathe when 
the twilight was deepening. 

Just as the men had reported, it was 
more a festival than a funeral. The big 
house on the hill was dark and solemn; 
they who were feasting on the dead man’s 
bounty did not disturb the new sanctity 
which invested the mansion. They kept 
away and made merry in the village at 
the foot of the hill. 

On the river slope, showing in the 
gloom like a huge, fiery gem, was a pit 
brimming with wood-coals which sent up 
flickers of flame. Constantly above these 
coals, spitted on bars of steel, were car- 
casses of oxen, their roasting timed so that 
one was always ready for the knives. 
Every now and then men held chickens 
He the glowing coals at the end of long 

s 


seeking sources 


Marthorn and his men were wolfishly 
hungry; they were welcomed by the help- 
éts at the tables. But a man, half drunk, 
Came and glowered on the strangers. “I 
know ye! Ye’re Temiscouata scum. It 
Was your people that killed John Kav- 
anagh. It’s a wonder he doesn’t rise from 
a lying up there on the hill 


A servitor who was cutting meat laid 
down his knife and doubled his fists under 
€n man’s nose. “You'd be the 

one to get the flat of his hand, were he 
His will spoke for a welcome to 
agg You’re shaming the words in 
is will. Even old Temiscouata Marthorn 
If would get the best should he 
the Along out with ye!” He grabbed 
ee collar and flung him out of the 


“Tf there’s an : ” 

y question—any—” began 

— apologetically. $ x 
an, there are no questions here till 


ot fanera is over. I don’t care who ye 
'» 45 enough to know that ye’re hun- 
ty; another of the helpers. 
W ye're thirsty too. Eat, and 


‘You 
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Lie!’’ 


—she an 


heiress, promised to a big politician— he, the man beside her, not her fiance 


H ERE in this one-horse town —at night—they stood before the judge— arrested 


Why did they lie? 


Why did they hide their true names ? 


Find out the amazing 


sentence the judge pronounced upon them. The startling outcome of it al] makes a big story. 


Read it. It’s told by 


Richard 
Harding 


DAVIS. 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an 
African desert—a lonesome island in the 
Pacific — or the deep mystery of a London 
fog— Davis alwayshasa breathless story totell. 

If you are one of those who know that 
somewhere in the world, splendid adventures 
are always happening; that a_ beautiful 
woman can be interesting, that today— at 
this moment—brave men are laughing at fear 
—tricking death—defying fate and winning 
the women they love— Richard Harding 
Davis is for you. 


FRE 


He was at the Boer War— he was in Cuba 
—he saw the Russo-Japanese War—he was 
in Mexico—he was in the Great War. More 
than ever before Americans love him. His 
chivalrous knighthood stood out startingly in 
this machine made age. 

He was the greatest war correspondent 
this world has everseen. He knew how to 
seek adventure—-he knew where to find it. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT said: ‘His heart famed 
against cruelty and injustice. His writings form a text- 
book of Americanism which all our people would do well to 
tread at the present time.”’ 


America in the War 


S VOLUMES 


that tell the whole story of our glorious part in the World War—of how 
America turned the tide and brought to the Allies a noble victory and the 
greatest peace the world has ever known. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR by Christian Ganes 
HOW WE WENT TO WAR by Nelson Lloyd 
THE VANGUARD OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 
by Edwin W. Morse 
OUR ARMY AT THE FRONT by Heywood Broun 
OUR NAVY IN THE WAR by Lawrence Perry 





All that the world has every accomplished pales before the overwhelming 
achievements — the consummate victories that are America’s today. 

We had in France the finest army that ever fought under the Stars and Stripes. The ocean A 
bears a fleet incomparably the greatest our country has ever had. Why were these things a 
done? How were they done? You can find out in these five splendid yolumes—not vaguely ? 


and in a general way, but fully, completely,definitely. They tell the whole story of our 
glorious achievements in the war—a story no patriotic American can afford te ¢ 


R. B. 
3-19 


Send the coupon—without money ¢ 


You must act quickly. 


brings to you. 


How long you can have these books at the 

present low price we do not know. ¢ 
and cloth is going higher every day. 
present edition runs out we will have to add the 
extra cost of paper to the price. 
of your splendid set at the little price. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 4 


Forget the monotony—<the dullnessof ff 
every-day life. Go with him into the ° 
land of romance. 
eager and intense living that he 


Charles 
@ Scribner's Sons 
The cost of paper 
When the 
¢ Send me, all charges 
4 prepaid, complete set 
of Richard Harding Davis, 12 
volumes. Also send ai 
lutely free “‘America in the 
War,’’ 5 volumes. If the books 
are not satisfactory I will return 
both sets within 5 days, at your 
Feel the joy of F expense. Otherwise I will send you 
F 50c at once and $1 a month for 17 mos, 


Make sure 


Charles Scribner's Sons +” 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, 7 CeaeeMedee ivdccsacsdunasavepepedaspsresia wl 
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Watch Your Nerves 


Is your Life’s Blood trickling away? When 
you see red blood escaping you know your 
vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of peo- 
ple live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even 
more serious than 
the loss of blood— 


the LOSS OF 
NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen 
Your Nerves 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable book 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and teaches 
in the simplest language 
How to Soothe, Calm, 
and Care for the Nerves. 
It is the result of over 20 
years’ study of nervous 
“= 

end for this book 
TODAY. 

If after read- 
ing this 
you do not 
agree that it 
teaches the 
greatest lesson on Health 
and Mental Efficiency you 
have ever had, return it, and 
your money will be refunded 
at once—plus the outlay in 
postage you may have in- 





















What Readers Say 
“I have gained 12 ds 
since Tooling your beak, 
and I feel so energetic.’’ 
“*Your book did more for 
me for indigestion than 
courses in dieting.’’ 
“*My heart is now regular 
assis sre.ey, Picipaare | postag 
e 
trouble, but it simpl. curred. P 
acase of abusednerves.” | A keen and highly-organ- 
“Your book has helped} ized nervous system is the 
am siceping so well and} most precious gift of Nature. 
in the morning I feel sof To be dull nerved means to 
on be dull brained, insensible 
to the higher things in life— 
Ambition, Moral Courage, 


“The advice given in your 
book, on relaxation and 


cleared my brain. Before 
a half 
e.”* 
A prominent lawyer in 
ja, Conn., says: 
Your book saved me 
from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years 
ago. I now sleep soundly 
d am ining weight. 
can do a real day's 
work.’ 








Love and Mental Force. 
Price of 
(Coin or Stamps.) Address 


Therefore care for your 
nerves. 
book is 2 5 
only Cc 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 115, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 








Annabell Williams was born with Club 
Feet. After other treatment had failed, 
her mother brought her to the McLain 


Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at 11 yearsof 
age. Four months later they returned home 


—happy. Read the mother’s letter. 
“I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 
twe straight and useful feet. Today she runs and 
plays as any child. We can't say enough for the 
McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer all 
letters of inquiry.”” 

Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. 
This deformity was corrected without plaster 
paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and y adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Dis. 
ease, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book 
Po egy and Paralysis,” with Book of 

ices, free. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 

950 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 





God bless ye! It’s by the will of old X. 
K.—rest his soul!” 


Se they ate of the food of Kavanagh’s 
bounty and strolled about the village, 
seeing what there was to be seen, and hear- 
ing what there was to hear. Therefore, 
keeping his ears open, young Mr. Mar- 
thorn heard much about the beauty, tal- 
ents and fortune of the heiress of the X. 
K. Also he heard something which as- 
tonished him. He heard it often and was 
obliged to believe, for it was indorsed 
bv that talismanic statement which was 
then controlling all the plans and doings 
in Ste. Agathe: “It’s by the will of the 
Kavanagh!” The funeral procession was 
really to be a parade, and Clare Kav- 
anagh was to lead it on horseback! 

One of the men voiced Kenneth’s own 
shocked sentiments, and his tones were 
incautiously loud. “No girl in her right 
senses would do anything like that, even 
if her father’s will did tell her to.” 

“What’s that?” demanded a wizened 
man who wore a silk hat. 

“TI wasn’t talking to you, sir.” 

“Well, you wont be lowerirg yourself 
any by talking to Doctor Archaleus 
March. And I heard what you said about 
the Queen of the Toban, even if you are 
now denying it.” 

“T am not denying anything,” expostu- 
lated the incautious person. Men were 
gathering around. But Doctor March of 
the whirling wits had resolved to make 
the most of a favorite situation: an op- 
portunity to din speech into the ears of 
the public. 

“T can see what you are. You're a 
dude from down-river. Your flannel shirt 
doesn’t fool me. I’ve been down among 
your stuck-up noses. I went as the spe- 
cial doctor of John X. Kavanagh, and 
now I don’t propose to stand idly by and 
hear his daughter slandered.” 

“Just a moment!” pleaded Marthorn. 
“You gentlemen misunderstood an inno- 
cent remark.” Their situation was dan- 
gerous, and he lied brazenly. “Nothing 
whatever was said about Miss Kavanagh. 
None of us ever saw the lady; none of 
us knows her, and I’m quite sure that we 
never heard of her till very lately.” 

“Well, you must have lived a long ways 
off all your life never to have heard of 
Clare Kavanagh! And it’s more or less 
of an insult to say that you never heard 
of her,” declared an onlooker. 

“He ought to be licked for saying it,” 
stated the Doctor. 

“Leave the both of ’em to me,” urged 
a volunteer. 

But Kenneth put a firm hand against 
the fellow’s breast and pushed him back, 
stepping between the champion and the 
Temiscouata man. “Look here, men, 
all!” he cried sharply in the convincing 
manner of authority. “We are strangers 
here, but we are showing more respect for 
Miss Kavanagh and her father’s memory 
than you are. We are behaving. You 
are trying to start a riot at a funeral, and 
that will disgrace everybody.” 

“That talk is right,” concurred Tim- 
othy Mulkern, who had come hurrying; 
he had constituted himself a sort of chief 
of staff in the funeral management and 
kept a sharp eye on the gatherings of 
men. “What does his will say? It’s wel- 
come to all! Old Steve Marthorn could 
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walk through here this night, and Pg flat 
ten the man who cocked at. him so much 
as the quirk of an eye. Scatter ye! Ty 
got a dozen or more o’ the taradivis 
locked in the warp shanty a’ready, so that 
the funeral sha’n’t be shamed. Ye" join 
‘em if I hear more.” 

Marthorn walked on with his men: for 
the second time that night he had heard 
the name of Marthorn set as the limit of 
toleration by the henchmen of John 
Kavanagh. 

Men were following them, grumbling 
and in order to avoid further trouble. he 
and his party decided to get off the streets 
In the crowded tavern they were obliged 
to put up with shakedown beds on the 
floor of “the ram-pasture,” as the garret 
was called. 

But nobody in Ste. Agathe slept much 
that night; the Kavanagh wake was all 
that the name implied. 
























CHAPTER XIV 


LTHOUGH the nights and days of 
Kavanagh’s wake had been turned 
into a festival, the day of the fy 

neral was made decorous by the sincere 
mourning of the men whom he had led 
and the women whose homes had been 
supported by the wages he had paid 
The funeral of John Kavanagh had a 
peculiar dignity, fitted to the man and 
his people. 

Down the hill from the mansion came 
the cortége, moving very slowly. The 
band which led the way intoned the 
solemn strains of Chopin’s “Funenl 
March.” The musicians had been sun- 
moned from a far city, and the organiza- 
tion was a famed one. When the muted 
cornets voiced the weird wail of the won- 
derful melody, above the dolor of the 
moaning basses, the spell of the music and 
of the scene took possession of Marthor. 
He shook his head when one of his men 
asked a question; he choked and was not 
able to speak. 

When the music came abreast the tav- 
ern porch, tears spearkled in his eyes and 
he was obliged to stroke them away 0 
order to see Clare Kavanagh clearly. She 
sat very erect on her big black horse, 
her gaze was straight ahead. Her 
hair accentuated the paleness of her face. 

They who gazed on her understood why 
she had chosen the garb she wore, She 
was habited in white, according to the 
provisions of her father’s request. 
she had come into his arms on that day 
of their reunion at Manor Verona, sit 
wore her graduation white, and the me 
picture had been one of his dearest mem 
ories. His letter to her—the letter 
had found in the pocket of his bel 
jacket—had explained his wishes, ee 
respected the whimsical view he. a 
“It’s black that makes folks think 0 
death—just death. They’ll look at you 
and feel that I’m dead and you're alow 
But the white—it will be as if 1 
stepped away for a bit of a rest. Fs 
was a pitiful attempt to reach out to 
from beyond the ate the protection 
the Kavanagh personality. 

One of the XK. wangan batesut 
slung on wheels, and across the big a 
were laid cantdog-handles. On these | 
propped the huge burial casket. 
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Prey to escape. 
Aiter the engineer, controlling himself by 
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tiead and foot were coils of snubbing- 
warp. Eight men were standing in the 
bateau, bosses of swampers, choppers, 
drivers, teamsters, sawyers and boom-men. 
Timothy Mulkern was there. Six gigan- 
tic, slow-moving tote-road horses drew 
the makeshift catafalque which so per- 
fectly characterized the life of the man 
who lay dead. On one coil of rope were 
his spiked boots; across the other coil 
was laid his belted jacket. Miles O’Cor- 
ran, the X. K.’s best teamster, stood high 
on the bateau’s prow and drove the 
a bind, in the dust stirred by the broad 
wheels, marched hundreds of men in un- 
even ranks. Their heads were bowed, and 
they carried their hats in their hands. 
Women walked too, many of them; little 
children trudged with their elders, gaping 
with the wonder of it all. 

So rode John Kavanagh down the hill 
from the mansion, along the hollow of the 
valley past the red-brick office, and up the 
slope to the »arish church where little 
Pére Laflamme waited, his wet eyes star- 
ing at the great cross above the clustered 
graves. Kavanagh had kept his prom- 
ise. There were two bands. The second 
one-was at the end of the long procession 
and played “Auld Lang Syne,” hushing 
the strains reverently. 

When all had passed and Marthorn 
had recovered his composure, he discov- 
ered that most of his party had joined 
the marchers. He was annoyed by their 
disappearance, for the feeling wes in him 
that he was inviting trouble by lingering 
in Ste. Agathe. 

“Look here, Jackson,” he remarked to 
one of the men at his side, “I think we’d 
better walk up to the church and quietly 
cut out our party and make a start up- 
river.” He led the way. 


ONY a small part of the mourners 
could find places in the little church; 
the others waited outside. Marthorn pru- 
dently: stopped before he came to the 


throng and sent ahead his men as 
skirmishers. But his isolation proved 
unfortunate. An officious Temiscouata 


time-keeper, wishing to curry favor with 
the son of the president, called to him. 
The busybody had a good position at one 
of the windows and offered to surrender 
it to Marthorn, who made no move to 
accept. 

_ “But Mr. Marthorn!” he insisted, giv- 
ing the name exasperating prominence. 

Marthorn shook his head, turned and 
started back toward the tavern. 

_At the door of the church was Donald 
Kezar, volunteer chief usher and master 
of ceremonies, 

Without haste, but resolutely, he forced 
his way down the steps and went to the 
man at the window. In guarded tones, 
affecting as much indifference as he could, 

queried: “That man you just called 
to—you say his name is Marthorn?” 
om That’s Mr. Kenneth Mar- 


Kezar pushed to the edge of the crowd 
and stared malevolently at the man whom 
Suspected. His thoughts were by no 
Means clear, but he did have the savage 
t that he was allowing legitimate 

So Kezar hastened 


tt of the desperate hypocrite, and pre- 








How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B & B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
out wetting. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears without soreness. 
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My 10 years with a Corn 


By a woman who typifies millions 


I had, like most women, two or 
three pet corns, which remained 
with me year after year. 


I suppose that one was ten 
years old. It had spoiled thou- 
sands of hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded 
them, but the corns remained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of 
Bluesjay. I- promised to get it, 
and did. 

I applied it to my oldest corn, 
and it never pained again. In 
two days | removed it, and the 
whole corn disappeared. 


It was amazing—two days of 
utter comfort, then the corn was 
gone. 


That day I joined the millions 
who keep free from corns in this 
way. If acorn appears, | apply 
a Blue=jay promptly, and it goes. 

I've forgotten what corn aches 
were. 

I have told these facts so often 
that not a woman | know has 
corns. Now I gladly write them 
for this wider publication. 

Certainly corns‘are unnecessary. 
Paring and padding are needless. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by 
applying a Blue=jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And any- 
one who will can prove the facts 
tonight. 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 

Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, sini H@3.%. ete. Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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Sign This Coupon! 


ND send it to us today. You 
should know more about this 
wonderful writing machine — about 
its sturdy construction, perfect align- 
ment, even spacing and light touch. 
But above everything, you should 
know how one Multiplex Hammond 
can be made to write in different 
styles of type; a// instantly inter- 
changeable—‘‘just turn the knob.’’ 
There are 365 different type and 
language arrangement from which 
you may select. 


Hammond 


MULTIPLEX 


‘*Many typewriters in one.’’ 


Some of the different type faces 
(slightly reduced) that can be written 
on one Multiplex. 





Petite «= for extra 
Miniature + private 
° Soribt . 
Small Roman 
ITtelie =- for 
Clarendon ~ new 











‘‘No other typewriter can 
do this.” 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
574A East 69th Street, New York City 
Send free literature to 

















IN ONE MONTH 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 

Roya Syllabie. 100 to 150 words a minute in 4} days teed. No 
7 ."’ no ‘‘word-signs.’’ Dictai firet w , 

Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarentee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 506 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill, 








MEN AND WOMEN 


In their ideals, their ambitions and 
their achievements are the combined 
products of their parentage, their 
youthful environment and schools. 
As a parent, a man’s or a woman's 
duty is defined. The environment 
a parent provides for his or her child 
is no less essential. And finally the 
school selected for that child de- 
termines the mold of tomorrow's 
citizen. The Red Book Magazine’s 
Educational Section will help you 
select the school for your boy or girl. 














senting a countenance that was almost 
bland by the time he caught up with Mar- 
thorn. 

“T heard your name by accident. I'll 
find a place for you in the church.” 

Marthon wondered what kind of trick 
his eyes had been playing him. This per- 
son now seemed rather cordial. ; 

“T have some authority. My name is 
Kezar. My grandfather is the X. K. man 
of business.” 

“I’m going to be perfectly frank with 
you, Mr. Kezar,” blurted the other, with 
one of his disarming smiles. “Some quar- 
rel I had no part in seems to have 
strained relations between my father and 
Mr. Kavanagh. It has been borne in 
upon me that I’m not very welcome in 
this village. I thank you, but I’d better 
be going.” 

“As to grudges, death ought to settle 
’em!” replied Donald. “I think it would 
be showing respect if a man as high as 
you are in the Temiscouata would sit in 
with the mourners.” 

“T’'ll be excused, I think!” said Mar- 
thorn. 

“Everybody in that crowd heard what 
your name is. They’ll take it for a slight 
on the family if you walk off like this. 
It might start a disturbance. I reckon 
you’d better come in. It’s the safest 
way.” He put his hand on Marthorn’s 
shoulder, and the engineer perceived that 
the eyes of the crowd were upon him. 
There seemed to be a threat about 
the whole situation; it was, he told him- 
self, a hair-trigger proposition. He went 
to the church feeling like a captive. 


"THEY made way for him at Kezar’s 
command, and closed in behind. In 
the church his conductor pushed him 
ahead up the center aisle, drove up a man 
to give Marthorn a seat and then stood 
over him like a guard. Kezar was wildly 
impatient to study their faces at the con- 
fronting. . But when the services were 
over, Clare stepped quickly past the altar 
and disappeared with Father Pierre 
through the door leading into the priest’s 
house. 

The aisle was cleared, and the bearers 
carried away the heavy casket. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said 
Kenneth, grasping Kezar’s lax hand. “I'd 
like to have you know that I have sin- 
cerely paid my respects to-day.” 

“You’d better come along with me. I 
can show you about a little,’ urged Don- 
ald. 

“No—I can't. 
up-river.” 

“But isn’t there somebody here in the 
village you’d like to see?” probed his 
guide awkwardly. “I suppose you are 
pretty well acquainted with Miss Clare 
Kavanagh.” 

“T have never met her.” This, after 
what Kezar had read in the letter, was 
considered by him as barefaced falsehood. 
He decided that there was a secret. 

“She was four years in college in a 
place that your father had something to 
do with.” 

“At Manor Verona? Is it possible?” 
Young Mr. Marthorn’s countenance 
showed polite surprise. i 

“Wasn’t your sister there?” Kezar had 
been furnished with certain facts by Doc- 
tor March. 


I’m starting at once for 
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“Oh, yes! 
this year.” 

“Then it would be the right thing fop 
_ yng over a little while and give 

iss Clare your sister’s best re 
all that.” — 

“Thank you. I'll not intrude.” Even 
Kezar felt the rebuke in the tone. 

“Up here you don’t have to be s0 gh. 
mighty genteel as those snobs are down. 
river. I'll go and tell her that you want 
to see her!” 

This insistence was coarse and was be 
coming wearisome. But Kenneth cop. 
fined himself to a bland: “No, I thank 
you!” 

His reticence provoked Kezar all the 
more. “I hope you are not carrying the 
family grudge against her,” he said, 

“My dear fellow, I don’t know what a 
grudge is. But let me remind you that 
my feelings in regard to Miss Kavanagh 
or anybody else in the world are my own 
private business. I really don’t deserve 
all the interest you’re taking in me. Good 
day!” 

The aisle was clear, and he walked 
away. 


My sister was graduated 


N the churchyard one of the bands was 

droning a dirge. The body of Kay. 
anagh was being committed to the grave. 
None of the Temiscouata men were in 
sight; they were mingled with the throngs 
about the grave. Marthorn made hin- 
self as inconspicuous as he could in a cor. 
ner of the church porch and waited impa 
tiently. 

Meanwhile Donald took advantage of 
his intimacy as Clare’s lieutenant: he 
went along the short corridor by which 
she had left the church, and entered 
Father Pierre’s house. 

In the living-room solicitous Dame 
Barbe was ministering to the girl, bathing 
her forehead, clucking kindly solace. The 
little priest sat beside Clare, patting her 
hand with a meaning tenderness which 
was better than words. 

Clare turned desolate eyes up at the 
visitor. 

“What else can I do?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

Father Laflamme, usually meek, showed 
a bit of irritation. ‘There is nothing for 
her now except what we are doing in out 
poor way, my son. All has been done— 
what she has done has been done nobly. 
She will rest, and be well in a little 
while.” 

“Come with me! 
Clare.” 

“T’'ll stay here for a time. 
for your kindness, Don.” 

“I don’t need any thanks. But folks 
in trouble ought to have their minds 
taken off their troubles. Clare, I want 
to show you that I’m your friend, always 
ready. Here’s something I feel you ought 
to know and know right now. Excuse me 
for breaking in on your sorrow, but Tm 
a mourner with you—and I’m loyal # 
John Kavanagh, even though he has 
away from us.” 

He noted that his preface had secured® 
portion of her attention. 

“M’sieur Kezar,” exploded Dame 
Barbe, autocrat of the priest’s ho 


T’'ll take you home, 


Thank you 


“it’s mos’ a wonder you don’t bring b 
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make noise to bodder this pauvre en- 
” 


et you feel that Ray a to know any- 

i tell me, Von. 
py nee Marthorn is here.” He 
leaned forward and stared at her as a 
punter intently regards game after the 
shot has been fired. : 

He did not produce an effect which sat- 
isied either his jealousy or his hopes. He 
did not understand her expression. When 
she narrowed her eyes, he wondered 

whether she was resenting his interference 
or displaying dislike for Marthorn. 

“He's here shaming the funeral and 
making fun of it,” he persisted. — 
thought you ought to know it.” 

“You should be sure before you say 
things to hurt the heart so much,” re- 
buked Father Pierre. ‘ 

“Sure? I am sure! Doctor March will 
tell you!” 

“J believe he would have too much 
sense and kindness to tell this poor child 
any such thing,” stormed the priest. 
“Why do you come here at this sad time 
with such wicked tattle?” 

“Because Clare ought to know, so that 
she can have him and his gang thrown out 
of this village. I have come to you for 
the word, Clare.” ‘ 

In her turn she leaned forward, fixing 
him with stare as intent as his own. 

“They are here,” she said. “That’s 
enough. If they show no respect, they 
shame themselves, not us. If a man in 
this village lays fnger on any one of those 
persons, I’ll have the rascal jailed. Go 
and give out that word!” 

So, she was protecting Marthorn! 

He obeyed, going sulkily, returning 
along the corridor by which he had come. 
He left the door open, and Dame Barbe 
slammed it, putting into that slam greater 
volume of resentment than most folks 
could express in speech. 

“To come to you with such words! I 
thought he had a better nature,” stam- 
mered the priest. 

“Oh, we shall forgive Donald! We 
must forgive him,” she cried, controlling 
herself, 

She went to the window which over- 
looked the graves. The crowds were 
slowly scattering. There was the flash of 
the sunlight on busy spades. ‘Good-by, 
Daddy!” she whispered. “No, I’ll not 
say good-by—I’ll never say good-by to 
you. I'll come back at sunset when all 
the rest are gone.” 


HER horse was at the post near the 
cottage door. The priest helped her 

to mount. The lane to the highway took 
her past the porch of the church. The 
= parted to give her thoroughfare. 
‘olces were stilled when she came in 
Sight, and in the sudden silence the decla- 
ration of Donald Kezar, whom rage had 
blind to her presence, rang out 

ff “Til be responsible for you 
teen minutes. That’s time for you and 

your Temiscouata scum to get to your 


canoes 


Clare halted her horse. The young 


rms folded, had enough of 


tsemblance to Cora Marthorn to be rec- 
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as her brother. That resem- 


bitter recollection, brought 
into Clare’s cheeks, Aig 








“T think I made it clear,” said Marthorn 
to Kezar, “that I did not care for the help 
you volunteered; now I most distinctly 
inform you that I don’t need you as my 
keeper.” 

Kezar employed tactics which had 
served his need many times in the past: 
he said what would rouse adherents who 
would bulwark him in case of attack. 
“The snob who comes into Ste. Agathe 
and slurs Clare Kavanagh can’t stay 
here. You may be old Marthorn’s son, 
but you aint big enough to get away 
with anything like that!” 

Kezar heard the menacing murmurs 
and was emboldened. But young Mr. 
Marthorn did not lower his crest. 

“T assure you and all others in hearing 
that I have not slurred Miss Kavanagh.” 

Clare struck her horse, and the animal 
leaped close to the porch. “By what 
right do you two men bandy my name 
in public?” 


ARTHORN stood erect and took off 

his hat. , But the smile he gave her 
did not soften her mounting indignation. 
The cad! The man who had eloped with 
some unknown creature! The snob! 
Self-satisfied conqueror of women and 
brother of smug Cora Marthorn! The 
son of the man who had insulted her in 
public and had driven her father to an 
act which had so shamed him! All the 
poison of Harriet Tell’s gossip attacked 
her thoughts. And there was reflection 
more ugly still! The Temiscouata pop- 
ple! The Temiscouata president! Did 
not the two make the real reason why 
the spades were flashing the sunlight in 
the yard of the graves? She had heard her 
father’s words of bitter blame in his weak- 
ness and his sorrow! She did not reason 
clearly. The Kavanagh prejudices, the 
Kavanagh spirit of retaliation and of com- 
bat were rioting in her. With all the ardor 
of her nature, suppressed for so long at 
school and now blazing, it seemed that she 
had been left to carry on the enmities as 
well as the affairs of the X. K. 

“Step away from that man,” she com- 
manded Donald. But though her tones 
were harsh, her heart was forgiving the 
champion. His zeal was unwise—that 
was all. 

“Gad!” mumbled a man on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, getting close to a 
neighbor’s ear. “Old X. K. didn’t take 
all his grit to Purgatory with him!” 

“Your name is Kenneth Marthorn?” 

“That is my name, Miss Kavanagh.” 

“Your intrusion here this day is con- 
temptible!” 

“T understood there was a general in- 
vitation—” 

“For honest men and decent men who 
knew my father and respected him. 
You’re like the rest of your family. You 
have come here as you and your kind 
go on slumming expeditions in New 
York! You—cur!” 

His face frankly expressed his amaze- 
ment at this outburst; he tried to find 
words for protest and apology, but 
merely stammered ineptly. Husky men 
were sifting out of the throng and ad- 
vancing slowly and with menace. 

“I have had enough of the airs and 
sneers of the Marthorn family: I am 
no longer alone at Manor Verona.” Her 
eyes flamed. It was more of the 
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Do You Like To 
Read About 
Successful Men? 


What leads to success in business 
more than anything else? 


WHEN you read the success story 
of a business man who has gone 
to the top of the ladder in spite of 
all obstacles, there is usually one big 
fundamental fact that stares you 
straight in the face. 


The man trained himself to think. 
He realized the absolute necessity of 
utilizing his spare hours to train 
himself for the bigger job ahead. 


*Show me an ambitious man in 
business who knows law and I will 
show you a man who’s bound to 
succeed,” said a famous banker. 


You can profit by the experience 
of the successful men who have made 
their greatest strides forward after 
their ce training. 


Learning Law in these days is 
much easier than it used to be 


Instead of the dry, technical reading of 
the old days, you are now offered through 
the Blackstone Institute (the foremost non- 
resident Law School in America) the 
Modern American Law Course and Service, 
which is highly interesting and extremely 
easy to read and digest. 


What the Course is 


The Modern American Law Course and 
Service is written in a simple, easy-to-under- 
stand manner, by eighty of the leading law 
authorities in America. 

The lectures and guides are prepared by 
such men as ex-President Taft, Hon. John 
B. Winslow, George P. Sutherland, former 
President of the American Bar Association, 
Joseph E. Davies, former head of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. ~ 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy it is 
for a man to loora law in his spare time. It 
shows how highly the Course is regarded on 
the Bench, at the Bar, and by clear-thinking 
business men. 

If you would increase your opportunities 
for real success learn how you can do it by 
a knowledge of Law—the most important 
fundamental of all business. Decide now. 
Write for your copy TODAY. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below. BLACKSTONE 

ept. 73, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ii. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,”— FREE 





Check { ror Businéas! ]Adm.toBar[ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 73,608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il, 
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/'Grow Old 
Cheerfully 


Melancholia and depression usually 
originate during early adult or mid- 
dle life from poisonous products 
absorbed from the intestinal canal 
as a result of constipation. 


$*Whether old age is marked by 

a tendency to lay on flesh and to 

become more or less obese or by 

**falling away’’ and emaciation, 

it is unwise, if not actually dan- 

gerous, to resort to the use of 

purgative, cathartic or laxative 

drugs. 

*“*At best such are but make- 

shifts, and they often disturb the 

stomach, irritate the bowels, 

affect the kidneys unfavorably, 

and bring no lasting benefit. 

**Is there a safe as well as an 

effective treatment for constipa- 

tion in old age?’’ 
—from ‘‘As the Shadows Lengthen,’’ 
an authoritative and comprehensive 
treatise on constipation in old age. 
The answer is YES— Nujol. Get a bottle 
from your druggist today and write for 
free booklet"As the Shadows Lengthen." 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 





” Regular as 
Clockwork 










Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
m 148 H, 50 Broadway, New York, Please sen 
me free booklet **As the Shadows Lengthen.” 
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avatar of the ancient spirit which had 
whirled dizzy fires within her father to 
the undoing of his resolutions and his 
better nature. More than ever did she 
feel that she was alone in her weakness 
and her strength, and must voice rebuke 
and declare antagonism. “I am here— 
with my own—upon my own!” She 
swept a wide gesture. “Take notice! I 


|/am the Kavanagh!” 


The declaration was made with thrill- 
ing intensity of tone. There was some- 
thing in her assumption of full authority 
that held her men in their tracks, though 
the ugly diapason of their growls threat- 
ened. 

Marthorn’s flush rivaled her color. 
“Just one moment!” he pleaded. “I am 
only a Marthorn, and that’s what seems 
to be the trouble with me, Miss Kav- 
anagh. I have no quarrel with you. I 
never saw you until to-day. I had no 
business to come here. I apologize for 
intruding. I-ewill at once go away.” 

“Apologize for your sneers!” called 
Kezar, who had backed away when Clare 
had commanded. 

“On that ground I have no apologies 
to make.” 


BESIDE herself, Clare raised her riding- 
crop; he stepped forward, placing 
himself in reach of the stroke which she 
threatened. “If I have said one word 
here against you or your father, I de- 
serve to be lashed by you all the way to 
my canoe.” 

“T heard you!” insisted the tongue of 
the trouble-maker. He was using his 
wea2pon after his custom. 

Kenneth did not take his eyes from 
hers. “The fellow lies!” Then he bowed 
respectfully. When he faced her again, 
he was astonished by the change in her 
demeanor. There had been the convinc- 
ing tone of the honest gentleman in his 
calm, curt declaration. ‘There was con- 
vincing sincerity in his poise. There was 
the same subtle rebuke that the sister had 
opposed to vulgar challenge and ill-con- 
sidered insult. Clare lived over again 
those moments of her anguished shame 
when Cora Marthorn had won the victory 
over passion by the exercise of good- 
breeding’s self-control. “Ould John Kav- 
anagh’s daughter!” Her lips trembled; 
she shut her eyes, not able to meet his 
proud stare of respectful protest. 

“To the river with him!” bawled a 
man. “To the river—on a rail!” Other 
voices took up the cry. 

She whirled her horse and faced her 
men. She shook her crop in their faces. 
“Away with you, you scalawags! No 
actions like that shall shame Ste. Agathe. 
Away, I say!” 

It was astounding change. They gog- 
gled at her as sheep ‘might survey a 
shepherd suddenly turned into a wolf. 
The man named Mike nudged Mulkern. 
“Aint it the way of him, all over? They 
aint burying Kavanagh to-day! There 
he is with a white dress on!” 

She turned back to Marthorn and for 
an instant seemed about to offer some 
sort of apology. But she frowned and 
lifted her chin proudly. “Are you here 
alone?” she demanded. 

“No, I have my party-of engineers.” 

“You'll please collect them. T'll see 
you safely to your canoes.” 
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“We'll not trouble you to that 
Miss Kavanagh,” he returned, matching 
her pride with his own. “We shall yt 
require guardians.” 

“If more folks had proper 
they would not make such fools of then. 
selves. I do not except myself, On this 
matter I insist. I shall escort you jj 





































































have no disturbance in this village ‘ 
this day.” f 
f 
[* was not necessary for Marth yim | 
collect his men; they had grouped dy im | 
to him when danger seemed to be g 
hand. He stepped down from the pile * 
and walked beside her horse, his maga 
his heels. 0 
“Now show your manners, men” sam » 
called imperiously. “Make way, thei ¢ 
No talk! Let them have no stoyym “ 
carry up-river.” 
“Open the boom! Give the pulping * 
ber passage!” cried somebody, ct 
“Old X. never would have a 
popple mixed with honest logs,” said» 
other. th 
On the way down the hill Marthnm » 
ventured to speak to her. “Miss Kam © 
anagh, I hope you'll allow me tom 
peat—” he 
“Any conversation with you, sit, ym . 
cause me to repeat some of my mmm 
folly. It is sometimes hard for met 7 
control myself.” | 
“But that fellow back there lied dam ™” 
liberately. I am grateful—” yo 
“For this service?” ing 
“T am, with all my heart.” A 
“Are you grateful enough to do a fam ba 
for me which will please me vy . 
much?” to 
“Yes,” he replied with earnestness. A 
“Then please don’t open your ( 
again until you’re out of my hearing” den 
was her tart rejoinder. F 
He obeyed so implicitly that he meeyay os 
removed his hat and bowed when & sa 
little party arrived at the pull-out pagmy 4,,, 
She sat her horse rigidly, her countenmagy 5. 
expressionless, until Marthorn and & pe 
men were on their way. Then she stu y4,. 
the animal, and he went off at 4 RE rap) 
along the shore, through the valley OR 6... 
up the hill to the mansion. : L 
“Ho, warder of the castle!” ja “ 
Marthorn’s canoe-mate, resting his ® keg 
paddle in order to draw forth pipe® T 
pouch. “Up portcullis! Down a «, 
bridge! Here comes the chatelaine! @ 
am the Kavanagh!’ Jimmy ginger, a « 
Bernhardt never did a better bit 03% wey 
of the third act. Some pep! rem 
the—’”’ hom 
“Shut up!” barked Marthom On 3 
that paddle into the water.” offic 
After a half-hour of unbroken S535 are 
the aide began to wonder what Mam will 
was thinking about. “It’s either 3% Shilt 
big idea that’s keeping him quith Jane 
decided in his own mind, “or else! now, 
bear about obeying her orders to KePARE secre 
mouth shut. Well, I reckon Yd days, 
thing that girl told me to d0, @7R give 
standing up, jumping through, rolling 7 
and sneezing!” I * 
And now Clare undertakes to # your 







that she is indeed the Ka 
will find the next few bd 
cially interesting. Watch for? 
the forthcoming, the April, issue® 
Red Book Magazine. ~ 
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THE DRONE THAT PLAYED GADFLY 


(Continued from page 34) 








“Thank you,” she replied. 

oh at her a long moment; and 
she, trying at first to avoid his eyes, 
finally returned the gaze. Anger, morti- 
fication, stubborn pride, were on her face. 
She said no word. At length he shrugged 
his shoulders, and smiled again. 

“As you like! Good night,” said he. 
“pye cared for you a long time. It’s 
been a habit, ever since you used to send 
me cushions for my college room and I 
hugged them when I was lonely. I won- 
der if Maria Judd ever sent any man 
cushions when she was young?” — 

The girl stamped her foot angrily, and 
suddenly two tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Tom watched them, fascinated, 
and she turned her face quickly away. 

“After all,” he said gently, “we see 
the world from different angles. I sup- 
pose really it’s a different world, there- 
fore, to each of us. Good-by, Kit.” 

She did not move or speak, and he left 
her, slowly, his face sober. 

The next morning Tom called Lucy 
into his office. 

“What would you say,” he asked, “if 
I should fire you in a particularly harsh 
and unjust manner—because, let us say, 
you let three typographical errors in spell- 
ing by last week?” 

“Td say it was funny you knew they 
were errors,” the girl retorted. 

Tom chuckled. “Lucy, I hate to do it,” 
he said. “I don’t know how I’m going 
to get along without you. But you're 
bounced, just the same.” 

“Wh-wha-what do you mean?” she 
demanded, her eyes searching his face. 

“Yes, you’re canned, just for that sin 
of letting three typographical errors get 
into a paper that used to have three- 
hundred. Peter Shilling is going to run 
for Congress on the Republican ticket, 
and he asked me this morning if I knew 
where he could get a secretary-stenog- 
pry] during the campaign. So you're 


Lucy’s eyes slowly changed expression. 
you going to open up on that old 
keg of soft soap?” she asked. 

Tom nodded. 

“And you a Republican organ!” said 
she. “What'll Mr. Parker say?” 

‘I fear he will die,” Tom smiled. “But 
we'll have to take that chance. Now, 
remember why you are fired, and go 
home. You'll get your pay just the same. 

your way home, stop at the telephone- 

€ and tell your friend Jane how you 
are fired—get real mad about it. Jane 
will tell her father at noon, and he'll tell 
Shilling at the store. Oh, you say to 
Jane you've got to hunt for a new job 
now, and you'd Jike to be somebody’s 
f this doesn’t work in two 

days, g0 to Shilling and apply direct, but 

7 time to send for you.” 

. mM on,” said Lucy. “But what am 

to <A when I get the job?” 

your ears open, and never lose 

Your “notebooks,” “Tom replied. “Don’t 

Come here or try to see me. We'll meet 

behind the old mill at midnight. Is there 
m old mill-in Stoneham?” 

-’ “Maybe we'll have to 


use the Congregational horsesheds,” said 
she. 

He put out his hand, and as their 
fingers met, their eyes laughed together. 

“It’s going to be great fun,” she said, 
“f—if you'll take me back.” 

“I promise—if there’s any paper left,” 
he answered. 


Bert opening attack was subtle. He 
offered his sixty-six per cent of the 
water-company stock to the town, at par, 
showed how the elimination of the large 
private profits would result in a great 
saving to all consumers, and added casu- 
ally that Peter Shilling, the former State 
Representative, now running for Congress- 
man on the Republican ticket, old citi- 
zen of Hancock, proprietor of the local 
general store, former selectman and 
assessor, owned fifteen per cent more of 
the capital stock, and would also, no 
doubt, be willing for the good of his native 
village to sell his stock at par and thus 
enable the town to acquire eighty-one 
per cent of the company at the best 
possible figure. 

The News-Courier had been on the 
street but an hour when Peter Shilling 
entered the editor’s office. 

“See here, Tom,” he demanded, “what 
do you mean by this crazy article? I 
wont sell my stock, at par or any other 
figure. The town would only make a 
botch of the company. Are you one of 
these municipal-ownership cranks? We’ve 
got to keep things like our water-com- 
pany out of politics.” 

“Why, why, why—how you talk!” said 
Tom. “You know the peepul can always 
be trusted to do the right thing, and you 
know you love your native town more, 
aye, than life itself! I’m surprised, Mr. 
Shilling. Besides, if you sacrificed your 
fat dividends, I’d be sacrificing over four 
times as much. Next week I’m going to 
print the water-rate you’ve paid for the 
past fifteen years, as contrasted with other 
rates in town. We both love our town, 
don’t we, Mr. Shilling?” 

“Tf you dare,” the man cried, “T’ll take 
my advertisement out of your damn’ two- 
for-a-cent paper. What’s the matter 
with you, anyhow? Have you turned 
Democratic? You’d better be careful, 
or I’ll expose how you treated that poor 
little secretary of yours.” 

Tom turned his face away for a second, 
and then looked once more at the politi- 
cian, very gravely. 

“Well—I—I must expect that,” said 
he. “I can’t hope the town will under- 
stand my passion for accuracy in this 
paper, a passion which goes so far that 
I’m going to dig up your record at the 
Statehouse, and show how you voted on 
every bill.” 

“I voted the way my constituents 
wanted, and you can’t prove I didn’t.” 

The pompous figure of Peter Shilling 
was distended with rage; and Parker, 
peering in at the door, retired in terror. 

“You—you—you puppy!” he shouted. 
“T'll break you; I'll smash your paper; 
I'll drive you out of town!” 

“All right, but I’m busy now,” Tom 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 

estion of the lungs—and 

randma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? ow you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “take 
it off’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 

Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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work. 

Y money refund 10 cents a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, stamps or dill. 

STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE, Dept. 432 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, ing and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 

Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


, Drums, 

Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits Into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write today for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, gtving vou tull particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Inco ted 
609 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUIS KY. 
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| smiled calmly. “I’ve got to write some- 
thing to fill the space your advertisement 
usually occupies.” 

“I haven’t said yet I withdrew the ad,” 

the man blustered. 

| “But I have,” Tom replied quietly. “I 
refuse to take it any more. You’ve 

' threatened the precious integrity of this 
palladium of opinion and champion of 

| the people’s rights, Mr. Congressman. Is 

| that the proper lingo? You can’t bribe 
a free press. Now, beat it.” 


BY. printing an exact account of the 
visit of Peter Shilling to his office, 
Tom filled the space in question, and sup- 
plemented by a recital of how he had 
voted in the State legislature on every 
measure affecting public welfare. He had 
voted against a minimum wage for women, 
against suffrage, against the removal of 
sewage-pollution from rivers and streams, 
and so on through a long list. In every 
case, too, he had voted against any public- 
health measures which put any added bur- 
den on the farmers or milk producers. 

“Of course,” Tom added, “this will 
please the voters of this region, the 
average farmer being quite as selfish and 
local in his viewpoint as the average Con- 
gressman. The water-rates, however, 
should interest some milk-producers we 
know.” 

Of this issue four hundred extra copies 
were printed, and they were sold, too. 
The farmers were angry, and the Re- 
publican Town Committee immediately 
waited on Tom in a body. 

“T'll see you,” he said, “if you don’t 
offer me any campaign cigars.” 

But they had no cigars. They were 
grieved and indignant and _ perplexed. 
Why was he “knocking” Peter Shilling 
this way? What was the game, any- 
how? What was he trying to unload his 
water-stock on the town for? Just what 
was his game? Was he going to turn the 
paper over to the Democrats? 

Tom gasped. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“to me you seem curiously unreal; you 
are anachronisms. You are left-overs 
from a past age. I offer my stock to the 
town, because the town ought to control 
the company for the general good. I 
knock Peter Shilling, because he’s the 
type of man who’s keeping this country 
from attaining democracy. I took a jab 
at our farmers because they are a nar- 
row-minded, pig-headed lot. Next week 
I’m going to take a crack at the Demo- 
cratic candidate, just to be impartial.” 

But before the next week came, Tom 
lost his one large advertisement, on which 
The News-Courier chiefly depended for its 
support. This was a weekly page ad of 
a department store in the near-by city, 
where most of the town shopping was done. 
No reason was given. On the same day 
he received the letter from Webster and 
Cook, he got word from Lucy to meet her 
that night at a prearranged spot on the 
outskirts of the village, behind an aban- 
doned barn. 


OM waited in the shadows for .the 
sound of Lucy’s light footfall, and 
when she came, he took her hand. 
“Greetings! My, I’m glad to see you!” 
he whispered. 
“Are you?” she asked, looking up at 
him, her face glimmering in the dusk. 
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“Perhaps it isn’t good to. see yoy after 
spending eight hours a day with tha 
that creature around! Have Webster 
and Cook taken out their ad yet?” 

“To-day,” said Tom. “It’s the end of 
the paper, though I'll stick it out g few 
more issues, just for spite. I didn’t 
pect the end quite so soon, and we had 
the circulation on the jump, too,” 

“You're a trustful soul, Mr. Seymour.” 

“Call me Tom,” said he. “Dm afraid 
of getting dignified with all the delege- 
tions that are waiting on me these days,” 

“Well—Tom,” she half whispered, 
“you are a trusting soul. Why did you 
think Old Soft Soap voted against the 
minimum wage and the eight-hour day for 
women?” 

“Just because he’s a mossback, anf 
employs a bookkeeper in his store—g 
least, that’s reason enough for him.” 

Lucy brought forth a paper from he 
bosom. “Here’s a transcript of his letter 
yesterday to Webster and Cook,” sid 
she. “It was sent by special messenger 
on the trolley to Mr. Webster. He de 
mands that in return for protecting thei 
interests at the Statehouse, in re the 
minimum-wage bill, and so fortli, they 
withdraw their ad from your paper. You 
can print that in place of the ad this 
week.” 

“Lucy, you’re a darling!” Tom cried, 

“Tt will cause more talk than the ad 
but it wont be so remunerative,” sh 
added. “Oh, Mr. Sey—Tom—what ar 
you going to do if the paper goes up?” 

Tom laughed, dangerously loud fora 
conspirator. “I might revert to my for 
mer active life,” he said, “though I've 
got so many mortgages to collect now 
that it will be difficult.” 

“You wouldn’t!” she said. “You 
couldn’t!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I don’t want you to change a bit. I 
want you to scrap, though. I want you 
to go away from here, where you just te 
people because they’re so contented just 
as they are, and scrap among the new 
people, the -radical people, somewhere 
You are a good scrapper, Mr. Sey—Tom 
You know you love it now. Oh, deat, 
why am I saying all this to you?” 

“Why are you?” he asked softly. 

“I—I don’t know. I—I want to # 
you just having fun with—with lifem 
this active way, I guess, and fighting for 
right things just because they are right 

Tom took her two unresisting | 
“Lucy,” said he, “when you talk 4 
man like this behind the old barn at mit 
night, you are taking desperate chands 
of being made love to.” 3 

“I__I’m not afraid of taking chances, 
she flung up at him. 

And there was only one answer Tom 
could think of, and it was wordless. — 

In the next issue of The News-Comm@, 
Peter Shilling’s a. in gree, 
type, occupied the entire page 
el by Webster and Cook. It ™ 
headed, in letters two inches high: 


WHY GIRLS GO WRONG 
On the editorial page was 9 9 
squib about the Democratic 
Tom wrote: 


We have not turned Democrat. We 
have never been able to work Up® 
passionate loyalty for a zero-sigh | 
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or Prohibition 
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a Socialist 
it aoe thetfnee in this district, we might be 
e Webster induced to go to the polls. At least, 
” he would stand for something positive as 
yet? to our Democratic candidate, 
the end of and something moral, as opposed to our 

Out a few noble fellow-townsman and ardent pa- 

. pe. . triot; the Honorable Peter Shilling. 

n 

00." © had N these two features Tom rested. 

Seymour.” O They were sufficient. Hancock was 

Tm afraid in a furor. There were some who re- 

the joiced. There were more who didn’t. 

hese days,” There was even talk of tar and feathers 

whi for the man who had been so low and 

1y did you base as to “steal” a private letter. Peter 

against: the Shilling talked of prosecution. Katherine 

our day for Buck, meeting Tom on the street, barely 
podded to him. ; 

sback, and But Parker touched his heart. ; 

| store—at “What.am I going to do now?” cried 

him.” the poor little man. “I’m too old to get 

from her another job—and all my—my responsi- 

f his letter bilities at home.” 

ook,” said “I really hadn’t thought of you, 

messenger Parker,” Tom said soberly, regarding the 

. He & weak, mild figure before him. “I guess 

cting their Tl give you the paper—I’ve not quite 

in ve the killed it, you know. You can turn it 

orth, they good Republican again, and get all the 

per. You ads back, and support vice and crime in 

ie ad this the dear old traditional /aissez-faire way. 
How would that suit you?” 

‘om cried, “Oh,,Tom, you—you can’t mean it!” 

in the ad, he cried. 

tive,” she “T do, though. ~ It’s: nothing, Parker, 

—what are nothing! I'll simply keep my water- 

>$ up?” company stock, which the town seems 

oud fora reluctant to accept, and raise the rates 

o my for. a little more. Consider it settled.” 

ough I've Parker went from the room, unsteady 

dllect now with joy, and almost immediately Lucy 
entered. 

1. “You “Fired again,” she remarked, her gray 
eyes snapping. “He’s traced the note, | 
and found there was no other possible | 

a bit. I leak; so he put me through the third 

want you degree. He got as good as he gave, but | 

u just rie he's sure, just the same, and he’s going | 

ented just to have me arrested!” _ 

- the new Tom jumped up. “I’d like to see him 

ymewhere. try it!” he cried. “You’ve done, from 

ey—Tom # his point of view, a highly unpraise- 

Oh, deat, MP worthy, not to say unethical thing; but 

ad there’s not a law he can invoke. Cheer 

tly. up! I looked that up before J fired you.” 
nt to see Don’t worry,” Lucy laughed. “He’s 

‘h life ia ninety-nine. and forty-four hundredths 

shting for bluff. What’s worrying me is—do I get | ° 

re right.” a job back here?” 

1g “No,” said Tom. “I’ve just given 

alk toa ‘he paper to Parker. You're jobless. - I 

n at mid @™ “on’t see that there’s anything for you 

> chances be! except to starve for my convic- 

chances,” He looked at her, his eyes twinkling. 

It wouldn't be your convictions, 
wer Tom Tom,” she answered, coming close to him 
jless. Speaking with much earnestness. 
Conti, “You've Just been having a lark with 
at, black old paper, making people mad and 
formerly 7 ; €m. You know that, really. 

It rd youTe going to have convictions, and 
igh: ane Starve for them—honest, I 
1G 7% Load was npg: with enthusiasm, 
» Sazing at her, felt suddenl 

humble—and inexpressibly happy. : 

bay” he cried, “I’m sorry I still 

a pons oy hundred thousand dollars and 

Pay just starve, either of us. The farm- 
" t On paying their interest. 
you go away with me, some- 











Read “Hennessy’s House” in This Issue — 


HEN you've done so, you will be prompted to write 
to ask how soon before there'll be another story by 


PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
in The Red Book Magazine. 
To save you the trouble of writing, this little announce- 


ment is made. There will be another story by 
Mr. Macfarlane very soon. Look for it. 





















GIVEN To ou. 
Ag LARKIN FRATORYTO SAVIN 


An Oak Rocker like this sells for 

$8 to $10 at stores. It is a remarkable 

value and we give it with a $10 purchase 

of Larkin Foods, Soaps, etc., as the sav- 

ing you make by dealing direct with the 
great Larkin Factories, 


Spring Catalog Free 


Send for this interesting book. See the 
New York Styles like this model or the 
hundreds of useful furnishings.you can 
get as Larkin Premi by dealing with 

us. Interest your friends in our great 

Club Plan. We make this a prof- 

itable service for you. For over 
forty years we have success- 
fully served American homes. 


Freight service is again ; 
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Send me your new Spring Oatalog 129. 
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The Perfect 
Hair Remover 


Bn MIRACLE, the original 
sanitary liquid, is equally effi- 

cacious for removing super- 
fluous hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs. 


This common-sense method is both logi- 
cal and practical. It acts quickly and 
with absolute certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, cleanly 
and most convenient to apply. 


Samples—We do not supply them, but 
you can try DeMiracle at our expense. 
Buy a bottle, use it just once, and if 
you are not convinced that it is the 

hair remover return it to us 
with the DeMiracle guarantee and we 
will refund your money. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


eo Miracfe 


Dept. 19 
Park Avenue and 129th Street, New York 


ae Pak Ne, 


Train for Nursing, NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals — 
their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for trained 
furses now greater than the supply. This is your golden oppor- 
tunity to become a trained nurse and easily secure a fine position 
at §20 to $30 per week. You can quickly master our special 
Training Course during your spare time at home and receive 
diploma approved by best doctors. Easy terms. Hospital ex- 
perience given if desired. We help you find employment. Write 
at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1529 N.La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s . 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


4 
Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body o 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. JeanneD. Walter 
353, Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pi Coast Rep.: Adelé 
Millar Co., 345 Stockton 
St., San Francisco, Cait, 























where far off where nobody knows I’m a 
lazy drone that tried to play the gadfly, 
and teach me what my convictions are?” 

“T will go anywhere with you, to the 
ends of the earth,” she answered. 

Then he took her in his arms; and 
Parker, starting to enter, hastily with- 
drew again, on silent feet. 


for the next issue Tom prepared an 
announcement of complete and un- 
equivocal transfer of the paper to its 
former editor. He said: 


Hancock will breathe a sigh of relief, 
and we shall echo it. Dear village of 
our nativity, farewell! We had pre- 
pared a motto for this paper, to cap 
the first page, but it will never be 
printed now. It was: “Know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
itch.” However, we bow to the in- 
evitable. We give up our vision of a 
free press, and retain our stock in the 
water-company. Hancock is_ content 
with Pollyanna preferred, and we can 
worry along with our fifteen-per-cent 
dividends, though we may have to raise 
the rates a little now and then, much as 
we shall dislike to do anything to dis- 
please our patriotic and progressive 
fellow-townsman, that peerless leader 
and incomparable statesman, the Honor- 
able Peter Shilling. The new proprietor 
assures us that The News-Courier will 
henceforth be unimpeachably Republi- 
can, and we believe him, with which 
soothing assurance we say jgood-by. 
Dulce et decorum est pro veritate mori. 
“You know, Lucy,” he said wistfully 

as she read the proof, “I really did have 
a sneaking conviction or two behind what 
I’ve been writing. If it hadn’t been for 
poor old Parker, I’d have kept on, with- 
out any advertisers, till the last mortgage 
was gone. It’s been rather—rather stir- 
ring to sting for the truth, even in this 
hopeless little burg.” 
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“Of course you have convictio » 
Lucy smiled. “That’s what mes, 
love you—that, and the way you chin 
fully squander twenty thousand dollars 
for the sake of ’em.” 

“But that means nothing. I sim 
enjoy a joke more than a dividend. ty 
built that way.” 

“Thank God!” said she. Then she 
grew very sober. “Tom,” she added, “yoy 
once loved—well, somebody—I ‘joy 
mention names. Are you sure you don't 
love her still? I can have Convictions 
too. I wouldn’t go away with yoy 
though it broke my heart not to—and it 
would, if you still loved her, deep down, 
She—she’s your people, and I’m a little 
Trish upstart.” 

The man thought a moment, while her 
gray eyes hungrily watched him, 

“I did love her once,” he answered 
slowly. “Or I loved love, with her as 
a symbol. It’s hard to say when one js 
twenty. In the days of my dronehood] 
kept up the habit. But this foolish little 
flyer in journalism waked something » 
in me, and I suddenly saw that she and 
I were looking at two different worlds 
She is not my people. I indignantly 
deny it! My people, your people, any- 
body’s people, are not Saxon or Irish, 
Latin or -Slav, but the people: whos 
minds leap to meet you, whose: hearts 
beat with yours—as my heart beats to 
you, dear girl. I feel a mission descend. 
ing on me. I think I’ve got to preach 
this to the nations! You and I will go 
forth out of Hancock, bearing a torch!” 

Lucy let her lashes droop over her 
flushed cheeks. 

“Mother will insist that we be married 
first,” she whispered. 

“Aren’t mothers funny?” he smiled 
“Come, we'll go see her now.” 








THE DERZSAICT 


(Continued from page 44) 





He swallowed hard, then said: 

“My mother restored the money to 
Brill, out of her own little savings. But 
he insisted on prosecuting. Before I got 
out of prison, Mother was dead. It was 
the shame that killed her—shame and a 
weak heart. You see, I was all she had 
in the world. I was everything to her. 
She’d tried so hard to keep me straight, 
from the time I was born. But one kind 
chum was able to undo all her work. It 
was a real achievement for you, Phil!” 

“Good heavens, man!” gurgled Venable, 
shaken. “I didn’t know—I had no idea! 
Why didn’t you—” 

“Oh, you had done your share,” cut in 
Barret. “You had humanized me, all 
right, and made a he-man of me. I grant 
that. All I’ve wanted, from then on, was 
to kill you—most of all, when they sent 
me word that Mother was dead. But 
there wasn’t a chance, in those days, of 
my getting you, without swinging for it. 
Legally, all you had done was to buy me 
a drink or two. Morally, you’d wrecked 
my life and killed my mother. I—” 

“Tf you had let me try to help—or—” 

“T’d had all your help I wanted. And 
I found new helpers. I was always a 
companionable kid in those days, as 
friendly as a collie pup. And in the pen 


I picked up a sweet lot of new friends. 
When I got out, at the end of my bit, 
it was to those new friends I went. Mother 
was dead. My reputation here at home 
was worse than dead. So I never calle 
back to this region till three months ago. 
In the meanwhile I lived the only wy 
a weak boy with a smashed heart anda 
prison stain on him could live, after 4 
two-year sentence. I owe you that t00, 
Phil, old friend. And I’ve dropped in t 
night to settle.” ; 
“But, Jack! I—I didn’t know! I~’ 
“YEAR!” called a woman’s voice jus 
outside the locked door. 
At the sound, Jack Barret started. Big 
sweat-beads pushed through the skin of 
his forehead. His pallid face writhed # 
if in physical pain. Plainly—apart from 
the new element of danger—the voit 
roused memories that were torture. 
“Dear,” said the woman’s voice out- 
side, “is anything the matter? Cant yw 
sleep? I heard the bath running, 
then I heard you moving around 
room. Shall I come in and read to y@ 
till you’re drowsy again?” f 
Judge Venable’s scared face had bright- 
ened. His parched lips were parted 
eager speech. - 
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1S, dear,” th g growl, as murderous as it was 
whey. eabed, Barret spun about and 
U cheer. . ed the pistol-muzzle against the 





e’s abdomen. 
“A bullet, there, 





is always fatal,” he 
“Tt doesn’t kill at 















































L si i fiercely. 
nd. Pm a it always kills—at the end of 
the third day, and after a hell of sufier- 
hen she ing. That is how McKinley died. 
ed, “yoy “Are you ill?” asked the voice, and the 
I wont doorknob rattled. “Let me in.” 
ou don't “f'm—I'm all right,” babbled Venable 
Dvictions between castanet teeth, as the pistol- 
ith you, muzale gouged his ample paunch. “I’m 
—and it all right, Carrie. I was—lI was just drop- 
ing to sleep again.” 
a Pro, I'm os if I disturbed you,” re- 
ied the voice, and light steps died away 
whil the hall. 
. ya Judge groaned aloud. He had 
answered his wife would detect the dread in 
1 her as his voice and summon help. But ap- 
D one is ntly his disjointed and quavering ut- 
nehood I terances had fallen on her unimaginative 
ish little ears only as the accents of a sleep-drugged 
thing up man, who was annoyed at being roused. 
she and Barret wiped the sweat from his own 
- worlds, brow, pocketed the revolver and sat down 
ii i 
“ae “Tt gave me a shock to hear her voice 
or Irish, again, after all this time,” he said, forcing 
p. whose himself back to a semblance of his former 
e hearts careless mien, “a real shock. And yet 
beats to her voice has changed—even more than 
descend- Ihave. ‘Her voice was ever soft, gentle 
) preach and low—an excellent thing in woman.’ 
t will go And now, well, years of public speaking 
_ torch!” have done undesirable things to it. I’ve 
yver her always taken the home paper. I’ve read 
of her activities. Among other uplifts, 
married she is the local champion of weaker 
women, I believe. I read that she has 
smiled. urged legislation, several times, for the 
punishing of the men responsible for such 
women. I wonder what punishment she 
would think suitable for the man who 
knocked my life to pieces, by way of a 
practical joke?” 
Venable made as though to speak. Bar- 
ret gave him no time for reply, but con- 
friends. tinued: vs 
my bit, “Think it over, dear old Phil. And 
Mother #% while you're thinking, let me tell you 
at home something to comfort you. I’ve been sick 
er came (™ Of this life, ever since I went into it. If 
iths ago. #2 Crook would put one tenth the risk and 
nly way (the brain and the work into a legitimate 
rt anda fm Dusiness that he puts into crime, he’d 
after a #™ M™ake ten times the money. I’ve figured 
hat t00, that out. And for a year I’ve tried to 
od in to find some berth where I could stay 
straight and still make a living. It isn’t 
I” reform. It’s only sanity. And my friends, 
to-night, told me my plans had worked 
vice just out. But I have to finish this job first.” 
He went over to the table and picked 
ed. Big Bi roll of bills. 
skin of Was sent to jail for stealing two 
‘ithed 38 hundred dollars,” he said, compton the 
rt from hehe sI never stole it. It was your 
re voiKe ft, Phil. It was you who were re- 
a: Reo My mother paid old Brill. 
ice oul Money is mine, the money and its 
an't yol mm {°ctued interest. The interest on two 
ng, and bared dollars for one year at six per 
nd yor a i, 8 -twelve dollars. For thirty years, 
3 hundred and sixty dollars. (That 






‘t count compound interest. I’m no 


cr, you owe me five hundred 
Sixty dollars, Phil. And that’s all 
seeing to take from your wad. See, 
















here it is—five hundred and sixty dollars. | 


And now for the wind-up.” 


HE opened .a chiffonier drawer, took 
out a voluminous silk handkerchief 
and approached Venable from the rear. 
Before the Judge could guess his intent, 
Barret had deftly gagged him. 

Then he went to the window, leaned 
out and presently walked back to the 
table carrying a disreputable handbag, its 
outer surface soggy with rain. Opening 
the bag, he extracted a fat bottle filled 
with an ugly grayish substance. 

Next he produced from the bag some- 
thing that looked like a length of thick 
gray cord. Uncorking the bottle, he cau- 
tiously affixed one end of the cord to the 
narrow neck of the flask. He laid the 
bottle directly under Judge Venable’s 
chair, and turned to address his captive. 

The carelessness was gone from Bar- 
ret’s voice as he spoke. His accents were 
solemn; his mouth was set and stern. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” he said, “you 
have heard the charge against you. You 
have had a chance to defend yourself. 
All you have been able to say in your 
own defense, has been to the effect that 
you did not know your deed would have 
such results. As a veteran attorney and 
a judge, you of course know that in the 
eyes of the law ignorance is no excuse.” 

Venable twisted. His half-muffled face 
grew yellow. His eyes bulged. 

“You have wantonly committed a deed 
which ruined the life of an innocent boy,” 
went on the terrible voice, “and which 
caused the death of a gentle old woman. 
The court sentences you to atone for your 
crime by death. And may God have 
mercy on your craven soul!” 

Deliberately, he struck a match and 
applied it to the end of the length of gray 
cord. The cord sputtered and sizzled, 
filling the room with powder-reek. Ven- 
able gurgled and groaned and twisted 
futilely, behind his gag. His face was be- 
coming corpse-gray; his eyes were glazing. 

“This is a piece of ordinary blast-fuse,” 
explained Barret with a return of his light 
manner. “It will burn for exactly eight 
minutes before it reaches the explosive. 
The explosive, by the way, is the most 
powerful known to the modern safe- 
blower. At the end of eight minutes you 
and a portion of your home will dis- 


integrate with extreme suddenness. Good 
night, Phil.” 
Without one backward look at the 


fright-palsied figure or at the maddened 
appeal of the Judge’s bulging eyes, Bar- 
ret went to the window, stooped and 
passed through the aperture, disappearing 
into the rainy blackness of the night. 


At breakfast time, failing to elicit an 
answer to repeated knocks, Mrs. 
Venable and the servants broke down the 
door of Judge Venable’s bedroom. 

In a chair in the center of the apart- 
ment perched the Judge, bound hand and 
foot, head on breast, and so deep in a 
swoon of horror that the doctors worked 
over him for nearly three hours before he 
revived. 

Under the chair, at the end of a trail 
of ash-fluff, a servant found a small- 
necked, fat bottle. 

It was full to the mouth—with gray 
sand. 
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Tom Sawyer’s First Love 


Do you remember how he said to Becky 
Thatcher, ‘‘Do you love rats?’’—and how 
she didn’t, even when they were nice and dead 
and could be swung around your head ona 
string? That was Tom Sawyer’s first effort 
at making love— but he improved. 





That small boy you know as Tom Sawyer 
was really Mark Twain himself. That poor 
little boy on the Mississippi River tasted of the 
glory of earth and the fullness thereof. 

Never since the beginning of our history has 
any American had a more glorious destiny 
than Mark Twain. Never has any American 
been so loved all over the world by big and 
little, rich and poor. And why not! His 
genius was universal— his beautiful spirit; was 


big enough to take in all mankind. : 
Love him as other nations do, nobody can appreciate 
him so fully as do we. No wonder then why in every 
American home where there are big children and little chil- 
dren there is on the shelves, ready for use every day, a set of 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES — Novels — Boys’ Stories— 
Humor — Essays — Travel— History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain 
best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they would rather have Mark Twain than 
anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark 
Twain is the spirit of undying youth— the 
spirit of real Americanism—for be who came 
out of that loafing-out-at- elbows — down- 
at-the-heels Mississippi town—hchas passed 
on to the world the glory of our inspiring 
Americanism— the serious purpose that un- 
derlies our laughter — for to Mark Twain 
humor is only incidental—and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a good 
deal of Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? Have you read all 
the short stories? Have you read all the 
brilliant fighting essays?—all the humorous 
ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with the 
laughter and the tears and the fighting that 
made Mark Twain so wonderful. He wasa 
bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was 
yet much more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled with 
the sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big, 
human soul, a big philosopher. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Rising costsmake it impossible to continue 
the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New 
editions will cost very much more than this 
Author's National Edition. You must sign 
and mail the coupon now. If you want a set 
at a popular price, do not delay. This 
edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you 
will pay considerably more for your Mark Twain. 

Now is your opportunity to save money. Now 
is the time to send the coupon to get your 
Mark Twain. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 

Franklin Square New York 
Ld 


R. B. 3-19 



































Harper & Brothers 

17 Franklin Square, New York 

me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Liang oe pet 
; not sai . I will —— 

th t r expense. Otherwise I will send you $2 within 5 days 

and $22 mouths for 15 months. For cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 


Occupation, red, halfjeathor bindin, change rms to $1.60 within 
5 days, and $4 s month for 12 months. 
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PRESERVE YOUR 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS! 


oN 


A—Ordinary Stee! Needle, new. 

B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper form, it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and hasa tendency to wear therecord. 

C—Sonora Needle having paralie/ sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


Sonor 
SEMI - PERMANENT SILVERED 


NEEDLES 
Replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to100 times 
without wearing out. 
Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life, 
Loud — Medium —S oft 
30c per package of 5 
At all dealers of write 
Souora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 
GEORGE E.BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 


279 Broadway, Dept. J, New York 


Use Sonora Needles on a!] makes of steel 
needle records 
CAUTION! Beware of similarly constracted 
needles of inferior quality. 





If you play quaint, 
music or latest songs on 
you will be wanted everywhere. W 
\\\ teach by mail 20 sinmple lessons; 
ex ou free a genuine Hawai- 
kulele, music, everythi: 
—no extras Ask us to se 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on 8 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 

and their relation 

life and health. 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLO GY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
ledge a Father Should Have. 
ey Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical wwiedge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. teller B 
a Mother Should Impart aughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wile Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO.,789 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA 
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office-boy and surprisingly lank; but he 
had a deep pride in his position. He felt 
it a very gentlemanly thing to be em- 
ployed in the office of Yardley & Wyman, 
cotton factors. It enabled him to wear, 
with dignity, a very high white collar that 
was clean on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and to purchase a tallish white straw hat 
which turned very far up in the back 
and very far down in front. 


HAT afternoon both the bosses had 

been absent from the office for more 
than an hour; it was rather better than 
an even chance that they would not re- 
turn that day. Miss Sara Washington 
had strolled by and smiled at him through 
the front window. She was two years 
older than Chester, and ample, but his 
education and gentility gave him confi- 
dence beyond his years. In a nonchalant 
manner, with an elegant swing of the 
shoulders, he had strolled out of the of- 
fice, overtaking Sara, who had just hap- 
pened to pause by the mouth of the alley. 
Immersed in conversation, they had nat- 
urally drifted up the alley. 

Presently they were standing in the lit- 
tle back yard of the office and about mid- 
way between the rear door and the alley. 
Chester was smoking a cigarette, in the 
height of genteel form, and dilating 
grandly in admiring glances from Miss 
Washington’s shiny dark eyes. 

Upon this consummate scene there 
suddenly burst a sound of rage—a furi- 
ous agglomeration of words, among them 
being Chester’s given name, and undis- 
criminating references to the canine spe- 
cies. This startling sound was evidently 
advancing rapidly through Yardley & Wy- 
man’s back room toward the rear door. 

Miss Washington gasped and made an 
exit to the alley much in the manner of 
a plump, frightened duck. Chester 
started, lost color and in a panic flung 
away his cigarette, a bare half-second be- 
fore a fat, purple-faced, coatless man ap- 
peared in the rear doorway, breathing 
destruction. Pop-eyed and panic-stricken, 
Chester dumbly followed his outraged 
employer into the office. 

This outburst upon Chester had the 
psychological effect of a climax. Some 
fifteen minutes later the two partners sat 
lumpishly at the table, where they had 
gone through the useless rigmarole of 
figuring up the exact amount of their in- 
debtedness to the First National Bank. 
In the reaction they were limp and vapid. 

Wyman frowned slightly in a mechani- 
cal, spiritless fashion and said—in that 
vague, listless manner which shows that 
one’s mind lies with flapping sails and 
abandoned rudder: “Seems to me I smell 
smoke.” 

Yardley glanced dully at the window 
and replied apathetically, “Guess not.” 
He gave a dolorous little laugh and 
added: “What difference would it make, 
anyway?” 

Fire was the enemy that ever stood 
over the cotton district. In another 
mood the faintest suspicion of it would 
have sent them sniffing and exploring like 
dogs on a scent. In that case they 


would surely have discovered within 

minute, the tiny pearl-gray feather thas 
drifted lazily up from the spot where ile 
live coal in Chester’s cigarette—aft. 
feeding along meagerly on stray theca 
was at length nibbling snugly into the 
edge of quite a drift of fiber. By Kil 
gore’s blow had stunned them, leaving 
them so empty that nothing really in. 
terested them; and in a few seconds after 
Wyman spoke, the vague idea of fire had 
quite drifted out of their lax minds, 4 
couple of minutes later they left the office 
together, suddenly, by the front door, 

Kilgore left the bank somewhat befor 
five o’clock—his weapon primed aj 
ready. At ten o’clock next morning the 
bank would call Peter Pemberton Joh. 
stone’s loans. The banker’s car 
waiting at the curb. He got into it anj 
was driven to the spacious new home p 
on the hill. 

A few minutes after six his wife rappel 
at his study door and entered when le 
called tersely: “Come.” 

She stood in the doorway in a whit 
dinner-dréss, carrying a white fan. With 
her dark hair and eyes, white was vey 
becoming to her. She had that com 
plexion of dusky rose which does mt 
fade readily. He thought a. stranger 
would not take her to be thirty-three and 
the mother of two well-grown children 
The thought had a sting. 

“There’s a bad fire downtown in th 
cotton district, Frank,” she said. “Tye 
just been telephoning. They've bee 
fighting it nearly an hour, but can’t get 
it under control.” 

The perfectly simple, assured, wildy 
way in which she addressed him—exaclly 
as, any day the last dozen years, sit 
would have mentioned such an incident— 
subtly confused him. It seemed to a 
lege, with conviction, that the structut 
of their marriage stood four-square atl 
strong as this house itself—impre 
to even the suggestion of a fatal fissure 

It subtly confused him, so that he di 
not find it convenient to speak, but aro 
silently and followed her down the fil 
and out to the brick-paved terrace # 
front of the house. The view there col 
manded the whole town, which lay onthe 
flat three hundred feet below. 


ILGORE swiftly noted the locational 
the fire and the bearing of the 

He thought most likely it would sweep the 

cotton district and then perhaps che fit 

tories, lumber-yards and cottages sens 

the narrow river. But there seemed ™ 

danger to the greater part of the tom 

Standing on the terrace, he ap 
this phenomenon with the cool, sit 
judgment which never failed him m8 
matter of business. He was not # 
alarmed. In fact, the faintest 
showed in his steady eyes and 
his close-cut dark mustache. 

Down there lay a world of cotti 
thousands upon thousands of 
which in the present situation was 
unmarketable. If it burned, the msu 
companies would pay for it. The Bs 
National and other institutions, 
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“tone in cotton-loans, would find them- 
in 20 easier position. The smile 
broadened a little—with a certain humor- 

‘ation—as he realized that 
ous appreciation—as : 
Yardley & Wyman could now cash in 
on their insurance policies, pay their 
debts and continue in business. 

Then it struck him that there would be 
no calling of Peter Pemberton John- 
stone’s cotton-loans in the morning. A 
concept of the mysterious ways of fate 
rose upon his mind, and he felt an in- 
definable disturbance. "1 

Presently they went in to dinner—Kil- 
gore abstracted and thoughtful, vaguely 
baffled over that disturbance deep down 
in his mind. As often happened, when 
they dined alone, the conversation was 
mainly between his wife and children. He 
watched them with an odd feeling that 
they had a warm, sweet, gay intimacy of 
their own and that he really stood out- 
side of it. Of course, he was a very 
busy man. All three of these beings— 
so intimately bound to him—had alike 
the appearance of a fond and merry in- 
nocence. If he spoke, his wife met his 
eye as instantly, openly, smilingly as the 
children did. He was disturbed. 

They dined simply but leisurely. Three 
quarters of an hour passed before they 
left the table and went out on the terrace 
to look at the fire. As Kilgore ‘stepped 
out slightly behind his wife, he heard her 
give a cry of dismay. It had grown 
dark. The wind had shifted and stiffened. 
The smoke-pall now rolled ominously over 
the city. Behind it lay a smoldering ruin 
under a flame-shot haze. 

For a moment Kilgore stood at a 
loss, as though a landscape as familiar to 
him as his own face had suddenly been 
changed into something strange. He 
couldn’t fit that picture beneath him into 
the plan of the town which his memory 
held. Then he realized that the tall 
structure whose serried windows poured 
smoke was the new Union Trust Build- 
ing, half a block from the First National. 
All but its four upper stories should have 
been screened from him by intervening 
structures. He saw that nearly a square 
in the heart of the town was gone. The 
wind seemed to be rising. 

It came to Kilgore that the city was 
going—all that accumulation of the toil, 
the scheming, the hopes, the passions of 
men. What an infinity of effort, of anx- 
lous planning, of fineness and meanness, 
of integrity and crime, of love and hate, 
d gone first and last into the making 
of it! Going fast now, as a schoolboy 
tubs his slate clean—only the sponge here 
was something superhuman, terrible and 
beautiful. Wiping it all out! 
gunned © “ang one humility and 
felt i ce. Kilgore felt it that way— 

Meant that man was rather small 
and futile and would do well to hold fast 
iat those who loved him. A few hours 
K vl he had been down there planning 
= ga Now the sky reflected fire 
to the expanse which seemed illimitable 
— eye. The heavens were 


Like one of those far-flung dots of 
= a thought struck fire in the banker’s 
The devastation marched rapidly 

e€ old residence district on the 

— side of the business section. 
emberton Johnstone lived there, 


on Magnolia Street, in a nice old two- 
story brick house, with three great elms 
on a neat lawn behind an ornamental iron 
fence. He had said that he was going 


home to dismiss his servants and go to | 


bed, being dead for sleep. 

Kilgore tried to put the thought out, 
but it only leaped higher and hotter. 

His wife was saying again that the 
fire was surely getting near the old resi- 
dence district; it would be terrible if it 
took all those fine old homes, and the 
beautiful trees and the shrubbery and 
flowers. She was ready to weep over it. 
Lovely old St. James’ church—the Mar- 


tindales’-—the Slocums’—it would be aw- | 


ful if they should go! Tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“And Peter’s, too! Why, it would break 
Peter’s heart if he should lose his elms!” 
Yet she evidently regarded that as a 
lesser calamity than the loss of St. James’, 
the Martindale place, the Slocum house. 

Kilgore answered her at random, being 
busily engaged in pouring water on the 
fire in his own mind. Of course, he told 
himself, there would be a great racket, 
abundant warnings and alarms; every- 
body would be got out of the houses. It 
was absurd to suppose anything else; his 
judgment told him so, and he clung stub- 
bornly to his judgment. All the same, an 
instant after he had the fire fairly out, 
up it leaped again, more vigorous than 
ever. 


MOMENT later he was aware of an 

excited figure at his side—his daugh- 
ter’s. She had slipped over to Mr. Dun- 
can’s next door. Mr. Duncan had just 
come from downtown. When he left, they 
were getting ready to dynamite all the 
buildings along Magnolia and Pine 
streets—trying to save the library and 
hospital; those were the explosions now. 
The girl trembled with the news. 

Her mother talked with her a moment 
in an incidental fashion. Then she made 
a little pause, as when one is struck by a 
new thought, and turned to her husband. 

“Frank—you know, he said he was 
going home to sleep—his servants going 
away. You don’t suppose—it couldn’t 
be possible—” She spoke quite collect- 
edly with just the thinnest edge of anx- 
iety, and with almost an apologetic touch 
—as though invoking such a remote, im- 
possible horror as that must be supere- 
rogatory. 

“Of course, there’s been all this din for 
hours—enough to wake a dead man,” the 
banker replied evenly. “Certainly they’d 
see that everybody was out of the houses 
before they dynamited them.” 

“T suppose they would,” she said, and 
dropped the subject—so far as speaking 
of it was concerned. Observing her, he 
thought she didn’t drop it from her mind. 
She seemed nervous and thoughtful. He 
apprehended that the idea troubled her, 
but she valiantly forbore to trouble him 
with a woman’s baseless whim. 

Presently he addressed her gravely: 
“That notion of Peter—it makes me un- 
easy. He must have been warned in 
plenty of time; but he was going to sleep 
—the servants were going away. I’m 
sort of nervous. I'll feel better to go 
down and make some inquiries.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t,” she replied anxiously. 
“He must have been warned. You could 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 
grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 
plan you absorb and immediately apply the 
fruits of years of teaching experience which 
are comprest intotwenty intimate homelessons. 
If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words — 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place — 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Ete.— 

Become an Engaging Cenversa- 

tionalist — 

Enter Good Society — 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, Author 
of “Monsieur Beaucaire,”” “Seventeen,” etc. 
“Your course is almost pain- 
fully needed by many profes- 
sional writers and speakers. A 
student who intelligently fol- 
lows your course will know what 
he is talking about when he talks 
or when he writes. His audience 
will certainly know, because he 
will talk well, no matter what 
his subject.” 


_ 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War-Correspondent, 
Author of “‘K,"’ ‘Kings, Queens, and Pawns, “etc. 
“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
the selection of books for study 

appeals to me very strongly. 

It looks like a scholarly and 

most intelligently compiled 

course of instruction and 

writing.” 

We want you to read this booklet that you 
may understand what this course will do for 
you, the real practical help it will give you in a 
hundred different ways. Obtain a mastery of 
English and realize your own possibilities. Be 
yourself at your best. It means more money, 

SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 245, New York 
Please send Booklet and full information re- 
garding Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence 


cellent for the purpose. Also 

“How to Become a Master of English” 
more power, more life in every way. 

Course in Good English. 
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Do YOUR Express 
Charm and Beauty? 


Are they framed by long, silky, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well formed eyebrows? 

you suffering from the handicap of short, un- 
even eyelas':es and straggling eyebrows? If 
Nature has been unkind and den 


lashes and eyebrows—you can quickly and easily 
overcome the handicap, if you will use a little 


Remember the Full Name -ls lalate =a 
fp nogeishen ond stimulates them ina naturalmanner, | 
its will delight and amaze you. Stars of stage and 
n, and women prominent in aha and rec- 
mend thig efficient preparation. Wi ‘OU not 
ASH-B W-INE'’> A pure, delicately sce 
and en- 


bsol: tested 
by the best chemists and beauty specialists of 
pmertes ¢2 averse CY ar snouaees 
ave need successfully, why not you sizes 
+. Send price and we will "nail you “LASH- 
-INE” and our peosty Booklet * ‘oman 
mei fal, proves’ under plaincover. Remit by coin, 
Soren . 8. gtomne or monev order. SA’ ‘AC- 
TION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. 
wondertul attained 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
besent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman 
who has a single facial defect 
should know about these remarkable 


. 

Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the 
charm of girlhood beauty. No 
creams, massage, masks, plasters, 
straps, vibrators or other artificial 
means. 


Results Guaranteed < 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what to do 
to make your complexion smooth and beautiful. 
WRITE TODAY. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc., 372 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














El-Rado 


. The “Womanly” Way 


; 
“s ToR Hai 
Hl rw o Remove Hair 


From the underarms, face, neck or limbs. El-Rado is 
a sanitary lotion that simply washes the hair off by dis- 
solving it. You can wear chiffon sleeves without any 
dress shields after removing the hair with El-Kado. 
Entirely harmless. Uses of powdered hair removers and 
blades will find an occasional use of E]-Rado liquid is 
good for the skin. Ask for “‘El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 
Orders filled direct on receipt of 
sta. ups if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. C92 Dept. Zi mm N. Y. 
THE ARTHUR SALES CO, 





do no good now, anyway.” She was 
thinking of the perils down below. 

“Tl feel better to make some in- 
quiries,” he repeated, and turned toward 
the house to order the car. 

“You'll be careful, Frank!” she urged 
with a fond woman’s solicitude. “You 
wont go near the fire?” 

“T couldn’t get near it if I wanted to,” 
he answered lightly. “They’ll have lines 
all around it. Ill see what I can hear.” 

“Don’t stay,” she urged again. “I 
shall be nervous till you get back.” 

“T’ll come soon, or send word,” he said. 

His voice was steady as ever; but there 
was a tumult inside, and he was thrust 
through by a conviction—coming he 
could not tell whence or how—that Peter 
Pemberton Johnstone was dead. 


At two o'clock next morning Kilgore 
stood in the hall of a small, strange 
house on the far southern outskirts of 
town. He looked wan. His collar was 
wilted with sweat and soiled with dust 
and smoke. There was a sooty smudge 
on his cheek. Sam Yardley was explain- 
ing to him how it had happened: 

“T was feeling pretty blue when I came 
home to’ dinner last night,” he said with 
a pale grin which referred to the banker’s 
particular knowledge of why he should 
feel blue. “I thought I’d step over to 
Peter’s. Nobody like Peter to cheer a 
fellow up when he’s blue, you know. I 
couldn’t raise anybody at his house. That 
seemed sort of odd, because my wife had 
seen him come home in the middle of the 
afternoon, and I could see his car in the 
garage. But I thought likely he’d let Jim 
and Martha go to that colored picnic over 
at Jefferson, and walked uptown to dine 
at the club. Just then Tom Mooney 
drove along and said the fire uptown 
was getting bad. I hopped in with Tom, 
and we ran uptown. 

“You see, when the fire got down. our 
way, it was going mighty fast. Some few 
things my wife was bound to save. The 
house was full of smoke before we got 
‘em out, and the air outside would fairly 
burn your face. Then the militiamen 
came along warning everybody away so 
they could dynamite the houses. We ran, 
but somehow I thought of Peter. I 
couldn’t be satisfied, you know. I told 
my wife to beat it, and ran back and 
kicked in the front door, and there he 
was. He must have waked up, you see, 
and started to get out, half dazed and 
overcome with smoke, and tumbled down- 
stairs. We had quite a time finding any 
place to put him, for the hospital wasn’t 
safe; but finally we got him over here.” 

A nurse stepped in and addressed the 
banker: “He’s still asleep. He was in 
a good deal of pain from the bruises and 
the dislocated shoulder. They gave him 
an opiate.” 

Kilgore had been assured that Peter 
was not seriously hurt, but he craved the 
assurance of his own eyes. The time that 
he had spent searching for Peter measured 
only five hours by the clock; but by 
what he had experienced, it was all that 
time which is required for a man to live 
through purgatory. He said to the nurse: 
“T want to look at him now.” 

Of course the whims of Mr. Kilgore 
were to be respected. She led the way. 

Four other persons, injured in the fire, 
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had been brought to this house. Pete 
lay on a cot in an upstairs bedroom 
Sunk in deathlike sleep, he seemed older 
His face had lost its high color; his hair 
was tousled; his eyes looked sunken, It 
came to Kilgore that if he were dead he 
would look little different from this 
But under this aged, deathlike mag 
the banker mysteriously saw a child 
open-hearted to all the world, overfoy. 
ing with genial affections, even blundering 
like a child, and as a child incapable of 
quiet. He had never felt a deeper emo. 
tion than that up-welling of affection and 
contrition. It was not he but Sam Yard. 
ley who, unsatisfied, had run back. 


EAVING the improvised hospital 

Kilgore drove home. Directly after 
breakfast he let his wife have her wih 
to view the desolation that was so much 
her own. 

All but a corner of the business section 
was a smoky ruin. Yet not all, for across 
the wreckage, its marble face blackened 
but stanch and tight, stood the First 
National Bank without a crack in it 
When they put the building up, Kilgor 
had insisted upon the heaviest ‘reproof 
construction. A little candy-shop also 
stood unharmed, to the ezst of it. Th 
bank’s fireproof walls had saved it. It 
seemed odd to Kilgore—the little candy. 
shop huddling safe beside his impreg. 
nable bank. 

The old aristocratic residence region 
had been grotesquely transformed into 
a desolate grove of chimneys. Most of 
the houses had been of wood, and only 
the chimneys stood. Where houses had 
been of brick, the walls now lay in ce 
dered heaps. 

All along the streets and in many of 
the yards beautiful old shade-trees had 
stood. Every one was dead now, with 
charred trunks and blackened, mutilated 
limbs. They seemed to hold up ther 
black impotent arms and to say to Ki 
gore: “But why did you burn us?” 

Beyond this lay the negro quarter- 
once densely built over with poor cabins, 
mostly one-story and unpainted. Thal 
now was a lesser grove of chimneys 
Nothing else that suggested human habila- 
tion stood upright. Crowds of forlom 
negroes, weary from the night of terror, 
haunted the ruins, lingering around te 
spot where their poor little household 
goods had vanished. Perhaps the co 
tents of a dozen cabins would have 
fetched twice that many dollars at 4 
secondhand store, but they had bee 
precious to their owners—the scant mar 
gin over nakedness which their toil 
won. 

“Poor souls!” Mrs. Kilgore commented 
“T suppose they had no insurance, 
ing to fall back on. Poor souls!” 

Looking across the scene, Kilgore sai: 
“I’m going to rebuild this quarter bette 
than it was before. I’m going to 
good every negro’s loss.” 5 

She looked quickly around at hin 
Like the swift blooming of a flower, 
and admiration shone in her face. 
nestled her fingers into his palm 
cuddled close beside him. - 

“Oh, Frank! How good you are!” st 
murmured. “I think you're the best ™@ 
in the world!” 

The banker blushed. 
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THE SAFE MISS SEATON 


(Continued from page 28) 





i the routine? That was the 
Joe that stuck. Miss Seaton, to 
whom he found it more and more easy to 
be kind, had made hay of the routine. 
She had, in fact, established something 
worthy of the rather pompous name of 
routine, and in a hundred subtle ways 
made so many changes that Martin some- 
times wondered if he were not in some 
other man’s house. He kicked himself 
for thinking so. It seemed in a sort of 
way disloyal to Peggy, who was now in 
San Francisco disclosing to Dolly what 
marriage meant, and being a woman of 
the world. 

Wiseman and Carbery laughed when 
they found that, as they had expected, 
Dick Martin didn’t go near the Club. 
“Mary Seaton’s at it again,” said Car- 
bery. “This is the third time I’ve known 
of her looking after the home when the 
wife was away. The safe Miss Seaton— 
ye gods!” 


- the days went by, easy-going, honest 
Dick Martin forgot all about his 
friend Epictetus, because he never felt 
less inclined to.anger in all his life. His 
house was running with the well-oiled 
smoothness of a smart hotel. Miss Sea- 
ton’s quiet, capable hand was felt every- 
where. Nothing had escaped her detec- 
tive eye. Even the nursery was shipshape 
without being prim. Teddy-bears fre- 
quently lounged about the drawing-room, 
and golden-haired dolls with aristocratic 
smiles often invaded the den, but at least 
an hour before Dick’s latchkey was 
slipped into the door, they were philoso- 
phizing inwardly about life in the recesses 
of a huge closet, startled at the new 
system which had been introduced so 
suddenly. Waddie and Pops, too, brought 
in for a game with Father before they 
were put to bed, were as clean and 
spruce as though going to a party. And, 
wonder of wonders, there had not been 
a cloud even as big as a man’s hand 
hanging over the kitchen. 

Three days before the one chosen by 
Peggy for her joyful return which she had 
telegraphed to Dick, Peggy received a 
short, pithy letter from her most inti- 
mate friend which put her, bag and bag- 
gage, on the Sunset Limited for New 
York. The letter read: “I have just 
come away from your apartment. I ran 
i to see that all was well with your 
little family, Peg, dear, what have you 
done by letting that woman into your 
house? Don’t you know that her very 
Rew-art sitting-room is hung with the 
scalps of married men, and that she lives 

& polite form of blackmail that pays 

her bills? Dick adores you and is a 
good, true fellow—there’s no doubt about 
or But so were Burton, Wiseman and 

Ot Carbery and others, many others, 

wives thought her so safe. Hurry 

hurry, hurry!” There was a lot 
more, but that was enough for Peggy. 

At Bec ement, when her train was a 

r three hours away from New 

York, Dick let Mary Seaton into his 

pment. It was Christmas Eve, and 

_ ams of both were full of parcels, 





big and small. A large tree, very care- 
fully hidden by Santa Claus behind the 
curtain in the dining-room, was to be 
dressed after dinner. 

“Creep,” whispered Dick, “or the chil- 
dren will hear. I’d rather be made bank- 
rupt than destroy their belief in the old 
gentleman with the white beard.” 

There was a soft glow on the safe 
Miss Seaton’s pale face, and a look of ex- 
quisite sympathy in her long dark eyes. 
They hurried into the den and hid all the 
parcels in a safe place. “Oh,” she said 
brokenly, clasping her hands to her breast, 
“to have been born under a mother star, 
to have been blessed with the joys of 
home and wifehood!” 

Dick’s kind and simple heart was 
touched. It was not the first time that 
he had been given a glimpse of the 
emptiness and pain of this quiet woman’s 


life. “Bad luck,” he said with boyish 
awkwardness. “Still, there’s lots of time 
yet.” He wished that he had put it 


differently when he saw the funny smile 
on her lips. For the life of him he 
couldn’t understand why a girl—she was 
a girl really—so exemplary, so attractive, 
so gifted, so bravely humble, should have 
been left like this. It was incredible. 

She wore a new dress for dinner, a soft 
black thing cut very low. It suited her 
wonderfully—her skin was so white. And 
the string of strange stones was matched 
by earrings that made her look like the 
heroine of a D’Annunzio play—a marchesa 
or something. She laughed softly, like 
a woman living a dream, when presently 
she helped him to dress the tree. Their 
hands touched several times, and once her 
hair brushed across his lips when she 
helped him to spread the snow along the 
branches. 

Dick liked her for being so disingenu- 
ously excited over what was to give 
Waddie and his blue-eyed little girl so 
much joy. “It’s fine,” he said finally, 
standing back to admire their joint efforts. 
“Tt was a great notion of yours to get 
those little colored lights. And we've 
never had that frost on the snow before. 
You’re an expert in Christmas trees, Miss 
Seaton. I wish Peggy could see it.’” 

Miss Seaton was silent for a moment. 
She stood gazing at the crowded tree, 
hung with innumerable toys that would 
fill the child mind with great delight, with 
her white shoulders hunched rather oddly, 
as though suffering from a stab of pain 
and anguish. “It makes me strangely 
jealous,” she said in a low, vibrating 
voice. “Christmas holds many dear mem- 
ories*for me—and yet I might have been 
spending it alone in my rooms but for 
you—I mean Peggy. By the way,”—she 
turned to him suddenly,—“you must come 
and have tea with me one afternoon and 
see my little hole in the wall and my 
small company of Lares and Penates. 
Will you?” 

“Of course I will,” said Dick heartily. 

“Good! And now we'll leave Santa 
Claus’ handiwork and turn out the lights 
and go into the drawing-room. There’s 
something I want to play to you.” 

“One second.” Dick went over to the 
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Strengthen Your 


Eyes! 


Preserve Your Most Precious 
Possession 


Your sight is your most precious gift. 
Weak eyesight means weak power of 
observation, eye strain, eye disease, and 
untold inconvenience. Take no chances 
with your eyes—you cannot get along 
without them. Make them stronger 
every day instead of weaker. Let us 
send you Bernarr Macfadden’s wonder- 
ful new Course in “Strengthening the 
Eyes.’’ Send no money—just mail coupon. 


Glasses Do Not Remove the 
Cause of Eye Troubles 


Instead, the eyes come to depend on 
them more every day. Glasses are eye 
crutches! ‘They simply bolster up the 
eyes—theydonotstrengthenthem. Itha$ 
been definitely proven that practically all 
defects of the eyes can be cured without 
glasses. Most people now wearing 
glasses can be freed 
from the incon- 
venience, expense 





It may be interestin 
to you to hear to that 
have been able to dis- 


card my glasses and my 
of constant break- sight is etter than it 
™ as been in years. 
ages,bystrengthen- | Would ‘like. to know 
ing and correcting how long the various 
er strengtheningexercises 
theirvisionthrough | should be kept up. The 
. glasses I discarded 
the sim p le » yet were for astigmatism 
° a were—right eye, 
effective,eyeeduca- X25 30; left eye. X25 120. 


Again thanking you 
for sending me the 
books on eye training. 
I remain, 


tional exercises 
recommended by 


Mr. Macfadden. 
Eye Defects Removed 


This remarkable new Course teaches you 
how to use your eyes without strain at all 
distances—how to do without glasses—how to 
remedy cross eyes or squint eyes—how to 
restore the normal sight — how to restore per- 
fect control to eye nerves. and muscles. 


Beneficial Results at Once , 


No drugs, medicines or operations. The / 
course includes a simple, yet thoroughly / 
scientific system of eye educational exer- / 
cises which strengthen the eyesexactly / Physical 
as the muscles of the body can be Culture 
strengthened through body exer- Pub. Co. 
cises. Results are immediate and /w a 
improvement continues daily. New York City 
One woman writes: ‘‘I notice 
a great improvement in my / Gentlemen: 
eyes since learning to use / Send me aed 
them right.”* Another user says: Queene Paes 
Your, Eve Strengthening Sieh will return 

our ne. . 
sitesdy improving.” Zz Still 5 days or send you $5 ia 


another writes: | Words / payment for the course, 

cannot express my great 

cellent books."’ 

(Names on request.) 

PabGiti Ga,  F Abbretecccecccesscentencosesenn 
Dept. 204 

119 W.40th St. 
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Select the Right School 


The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 
Will give full information 
about the best schools and 
colleges absolutely free. 
Check from the lists below the kind of 


Institution inwhich youare interested 


Agricultural College 
Architecture 





Boys’ Prep. School 

Boys’ School (ages 7-15 years) 
Business College 

College for Young Women 


Physical Education School 
School of Beauty Culture 


Location Preferred .. ......0.scceees 
UNNI 5 5s cadences ecenasdcecnns 
Catholic. ........Pretestant ..:.02.. 
re 


INR sande dc centatdoatessacuarsts 
Mail to School and College Bureau 
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Aeolian Building NEW YORK CITY 








Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
“Wonderful new music by mail. To first 
re in each } ‘in. Mandolin, 

viele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free, 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 414 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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buffet and filled two small glasses with 
créme Yvette, gave one to her and clicked 
it with his own. “Merrier Christmases, 
and many, many thanks!” 

She nodded and smiled and drank; and 
then quickly and deftly touched a hang- 
ing toy here and there, turned out the 
colored lights, led the way into the draw- 
ing-room, sat at the piano and let her 
hands wander liquidly over the keys. 
“Look over my shoulder,” she said. 
“There are words to this song.” 

He stood behind her as she wished. It 
was an old Yuletide ballad with a simple 
and honest and reverent sentiment. He 
liked both the melody and the words. 
They suggested lavender and _ scented 
closets and an old antler-hung hall, good 
will toward men and the delicate, fragile 
figure of a gray-haired, smiling woman 
whose face he would never see again this 
side of the ever-opening door. 

She played it twice with great feeling, 
and then, as though overwhelmed with a 
sense of homelessness, leaned back against 
him with her dark head on his shoulder. 

“T’ve been very happy playing wife to 
you, Dick,” she said softly. “May I call 
you Dick?” 

He felt just a little bit uncomfortable, 
but he thought he understood. “Yes, of 
course,” he answered. 

“You must call me Mary, then.” 

“Td like to, Mary.” 

And she gave a long, deep sigh and 
picked up his hands and put them round 
her. “Ah, me,” she said, “but this was 
worth waiting for!” 

Dick didn’t know quite what to do. 
He was a clean-thinking, forthright fel- 
low, an optimist, a believer in humanity, 
himself without guile, utterly in love with 
his Peggy. Even a little more uncomfort- 
able, he took it that she was treating him 
as a brother because they had got along 
so well together and this was Christmas, 
when lonely people naturally felt Jonelier. 
And so he stood there and looked down at 
the dark head and said, “I’m so glad, 
Mary,” like a boy newly placed in a 
tall collar, and still a little awkward in it, 
though proud. 

And she, well practiced in her arts, 
snuggled a little closer. 

“How strong you are!” she said, adding 
flattery to her touch. “How protective 
and masculine! I feel almost weak in 
your arms.” 

“Play something else,” he said, feeling 
rather panicky. 

And knowing the influence of music, 
she smiled and let the “Moonlight Sonata” 
trickle from her fingers. This man was 
easy. 

Dick moved away to get a cigarette. 

“Come back,” she whispered. “Come 
back to me, Dicky.” 

And at that instant, tired, harfowed 
with five days’ constant anxiety, Peggy let 
herself into the apartment. The elevator 
man carried in her bags. She heard the 
piano, instantly sensed the difference in 
the very hall—the absence of the chil- 
dren’s toys, the circulars from the silver 
tray, the rubbers—darted quickly and 
jealously into Dick’s den, subconsciously 
caught the changes there—the neat pile 
of mail, the evening paper folded on the 
desk, and went, with a sudden shiver of 
apprehension, to the door of the drawing- 
room. That woman, with such a smile, 
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in such a dress, playing so Professional} 
in a_ religiously lighted room—safe; 
That man, standing by the piano, drinkin. 
in the limpid music, with whisky and 
siphon, pipe and tobacco-jar so pear at 
hand—safe? Oh, what had she don 
She had lived in the proud self-com. 
placency of childish assurance, and the 
results were—what? She had never seen 
any woman, except on the stage, look a 
a man like that, or conceived it Possible 
that Dick, her own, big, wholesome, yp. 
theatrical Dick, who never had had a 
eye or a thought for any girl except her. 
self, could lean over a piano in an.atti. 
tude so sloppy and inane. 

Peggy’s first catastrophic impulse was 
to burst into the room, order Mary Se. 
ton out of the apartment and tell Dick 
precisely what she thought about him, 
Her second—thank goodness her mother 
had been Scotch—was to go in naturally 
and cheerfully, as though everything 
were exactly as she wished it to be, and 
see how far the undermining had gone, 
There were two things that she resented 
to the limit of her feminine soul. On 
was this new tidiness; the other, Mis 
Seaton’s mastery of the piano. 

“Oh, hullo, everybody!” she said. “A 
pleasant surprise for you!” It was wel 
and bravely done. 

“Peggy!” cried Dick. “By Jupiter, 
this is great!” He caught her up in his 
arms and held her so tight and so wam- 
ly, with such joy and delight, that hope 
came into her dark and cloudy sky like 
a patch of blue. 

Once before, just once before, Mary 
Seaton had used a similar swear-wor 
beneath her breath. Why had the littl 
fool chosen to come home at that moment 
of all others? With both hands out 
stretched and her face alight with pleas 
ure, she went forward. 

“Peggy, how splendid! You will k 
in time for the Christmas tree, after all.” 

“Ves,” said Peggy, touching cheeks, 
“that’s why I changed my mind an 
came back to-night. It’s good to be home 
again. How nice everything looks!” 

Dick broke in with a laugh. “And 
how tidy, eh? Notice that? Ab! 
Mary’s made some pretty good changes 
in the old slap-dash routine, my deat. 

Oh, how Epictetus and all the rest of 
the philosophers must have squirmed # 
that man’s tactlessness! 

All Peggy’s mental fortifications stag 
gered beneath the blow. Tamperilg 
with her routine. He called her Moy, 
too! 


NEXT morning, after Dick had trotted 
off for a walk, supremely happy, with 
Waddie waddling along at his side- 
Pops was still in the perambulator state, 
—the fight began. 
Peggy would never forget that it ™® 
exactly six minutes past eleven when 
went grimly, but with a palpitating heart, 
into the spare bedroom, or that rau 
wickedly exquisite aroma of @ ceil 
Paris scent that rose to her no 
Mary Seaton was sitting near the wi 
reading a new Wells novel with 
pleasure. Peggy noticed that her 
was no more really Greenwich Vl 
than her shoes, but that they were ™ 
deed, obviously Fifth Avenue. } res 
ing-table gleamed with expensive ™ 
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and the dressing-case of shining 
patent leather that stood haughtily in a 
corner was like one upon which Peggy 
had cast longing eyes for weeks. ‘ 
“Have I made a mistake about you? 
she asked, standing squarely in the mid- 
die of the room, her slight, girlish figure 
and her round, sweet face with its little 
blunt nose reflected in the long glass. 
Mary Seaton looked up, frank 
“J don’t know, dear. 


and 
Have 
ou?” 

“I thought you were a good sort, trust- 
worthy and straight. I thought you un- 
derstood friendship and loyalty in a way 
that many women don’t. In fact, I 
thought you were safe.” , 

The last word, with its implication of 
a pathetic kind of autumnity and hope- 
less spinsterhood, sent a flush of anger 
into the pale face. z ; 

Peggy went on, very quietly, holding 
herself tightly in hand. She would not 
have been one of Eve’s sisters if she had 
not gloried in having drawn blood with 
that word. “I also thought, from what 
you told me of the lonely hours you 
spend in your rooms, that you would be 
glad to come into a little family and be 
made much of, just for a change. Was 
I wrong in thinking all this?” 

Mary Seaton put her book away with a 
touch of irritation. “You know me bet- 
ter than most people do,” she said. “Why 
should you have made a mistake?” 

“Ym afraid I’ve made many,” said 
Peggy, “but it’s for you to tell me about 
this one.” 

She had seen the piano incident, then, 
was jealous and was going to make a 
scene. What a nuisance! But the ex- 
pert Miss Seaton was safe, at any rate, 
in her knowledge of how to prevaricate. 
“I don’t like your tone,” she said with 
great dignity. “I must ask you to change 
it. I have done everything-and more 
than you asked me to do. Look at the 
children, look at the servants, look at 
the apartment. As Dick said, they have 
never been in such good shape before. 
And as to Dick, one of these days per- 
haps you'll find that I kept Aim in good 
shape too—a man in a very dangerous 
Position. However, we'll say no more 
about it. What a perfectly sweet frock! 
Where did you get it?” 

Peggy, breathing quickly, but still 
keeping a firm hold of her temper, picked 
up the dressing-case, opened it and put 
it on the bed. “I knew that you. were 
practical. and domestic,” she said, “and 
you've proved it by putting my slipshod 
routine right. I shall always be grateful 
to you for that. But I didn’t know that 
you could tell such poisonous lies with 
such a straight face. Will you put your 

ttles in the case, or shall I?” 

‘ Miss Seaton sprang to her feet. “Oh, 
see,” she said. “You are giving me my 

marching orders. Is that it?” 
ives, that’s it,” said Peggy. 

thes pose I don’t take them? 

Then I shall ask the elevator man to 
Put you into the street and throw your 

s after you of the window.” 
: Was a burst of rather shrill the- 
atrical laughter. “Dick will have some- 

p to say to this.” 
aes straightened up, with blazing 


What 


“Whatever Dick will have to say,” she 
said, “I know already. All your tricks 
have gone for nothing. He is more my 
man at this moment than ever he was. 
I’m the only one you've altered, and I’m 
grateful to you for that. The elevator 
will be waiting for you in ten minutes.” 


S she shut the door behind her, trem- 

bling all over, she stumbled into 
Dick and Waddie, rosy from the keen 
wind. 

“Hullo, young un,” said Dick. “Why— 
what’s the trouble, darling?” 

Seized with an intense panic, Peggy 
ran them both into the den, flung her 
arms round first one, then the other. She 
kissed them both passionately, like a dis- 
tracted mother who has saved her precious 
children from a street accident, and ran 
to the door. “Don’t move,” she cried. 
“Don’t on any account come out. Prom- 
ise me, promise me.” 

Dick nodded an astonished head, and 
Waddie, who would have been better 
named Swaddie in his Teddy-bear clothes, 
opened wide the very picture of a healthy 
little mouth. He also jammed _ two 
gloved fists into his large, round eyes. 

“Good-by,” said Peggy bluntly ten 
minutes later, looking into the elevator. 

“Good-by,” said Mary Seaton, with 
her hand on her shining case and a most 
ambiguous smile in her treacherous eyes. 
“A merry Christmas!” And as the cage 
slid away she added inwardly, with per- 
fect confidence: “The happy New Year 
will be mine, because Dick Martin has 
promised to come to tea.” 

When Peggy went back to the den, she 
found one of her babies down on his knees 
struggling to get the other out of his 
woolen suit. 

She went down on her knees, too, and 
drew them both into her arms. “Oh, my 
dears,” she whispered, hot tears washing 
all the powder off her little blunt nose, 
“try to forgive me for having been so 
foolish and silly. You sha’n’t find toys 
all over the place and rubbers and circu- 
lars and have unpunctual meals and lazy 
servants, and hairpins on the floor. I'll 
learn to play the piano and keep the 
lights low in the drawing-room and fold 
the evening paper on your desk. We'll 
have the best and happiest Christmas of 
all our lives, because I’ve had my lesson, 
and I’m a woman, Dickie, and a real 
mother, Waddie, and we're a little family 
all alone.” 

Dick opened his mouth. 

“She’s gone,” answered Peggy. 

“Gone? Who?” 

“That safe snake,” said Peggy. “And if 
you’ve promised ever to have tea with 
her, will you break it? Say you will, 
say you will!” She clung to him with a 
sudden passion of protection. He was 
hers and he seemed so young. 

“T only said I’d go because I thought 
she was your friend and you'd like me to. 
Why, dearest, I’d break anything for 
you,” said Dick. 

And while Waddie, rather bored with 
all this, marched off to break something 
more tangible, the man and his wife held 
each other tight, there on their knees, 
on Christmas Day, and inwardly renewed 
their vows of loyalty and love. 

Quite a good thing to do, by the way, 
from time to time. 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beau- 
tiful woman and a distinguished man. 


Little indeed did the gay and gallant 
crowd know that around these heads there 
flew stories of terror—of murder—and treason. 
That on their entrance, half a dozen detectives 
sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into the 
night. With their fate was wound the tragedy 
of a broken marriage, of a fortune lost, 
of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fashioned 
by that master of mystery 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 
CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has takenscience 
—science that stands for this age—and allied it to the 
Mystery and romance of detective fiction. 
Even to the smallest detail, every bit of the 
plot is worked out scientifically. Such 
plots—such suspense— with real, vivid 
people moving through maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful beroes. Russian in- 
genuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. 
But all these seem old-fashioned — out-of- 
date—beside the infinite variety—the weird 

excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—Poe 


10 VOLUMES 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE « set of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of 
the most fearful murder mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe — far off here in New York — 
found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct— he was a story 
teller by divine inspiration. Before or since— 
no one has ever had his power to make your hair 
stand on end—to send chills up your back— 
to hold you in terror—horror! To read breath 
lessly —to try to guess the ending — to enjoy the 
perfect, flawless style —to feel the power of the 
master—that is all you can do in each and all of 
Poe’s undying stories. In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest writer 
that America has produced, To them he is the 
great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific 
detective stories. You can get the Reeve ata 
remarkably low price and the Poe FREE for a 
short time only. Sign and mail the coupon new. 
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Gum tenderness — 
a serious tooth-menace 


T és true that four 

out of five people 

over forty suffer 

from gum- shrinkage, 

or Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 

Disease). But many 

’ people even under 

) thirty have Pyorrhea. 
j Women, particu- 
larly after the baby 
comes, are pecul- 
iarly subject to Pyorrhea. 
At such time they can- 
not be too careful about 

their teeth. 
Pyorrhea commences 
with tender gums, or 
with gum-bleeding, at 
tooth-brush time 
Gradually the gums be 
come spongy. They in: 
flame and then shrink. 
The teeth become ex- 
gene to decay at the 
e and tiny openings 
in the gums become 
the breeding places of 
disease germs which 
infect the joints—or 
tonsils—or cause other 
ailments. 
Beware of that first 
ae tenderness! Try 

‘orhan’sfor the gums, 
It positively prevents 
Pyorrhea, if used in 
time and used con 
sistently. No ordi 
mary tooth paste will 
do this. 

And Forhan’s 
cleans teeth scicntifir 
cally aswell. Brush 

ur tecth with it. It 

eeps the teeth white 
and free from tartar. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spc- 

cial treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
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(Continued from page 58) 





“No, but—” She paused. She had not 
meant to open this subject. But he was 
determined to hear her version of what 
Larrey had told. 

“How do you mean—she nearly cost 
you your life?” 

“Oh, that’s one of the dark chapters 
of my past.” 

“You never told me about it.” 

“T’d rather not.” 

“Please!” He said it with a surprising 
earnestness. He had a sudden hope that 
her confession might be an absolving ex- 
planation. 

She could not fathom this eagerness, 
but she felt a desire to release that old 
secret. She began recklessly: 

“Well, I told you how I ran away from 
home and went on the stage, and Sir Jo- 
seph Webling—” 

“You told me that much, but not what 
happened before you met him.” 

“No, I didn’t tell you that, and I’m not 
going to now, but—well, Sir Joseph was 
like a father to me; I never had one of 
my own—to know and remember. Sir 
Joseph was German born, and perhaps 
the ruthlessness was contagious, for he 
joined in the plots to destroy England’s 
ships. He used every means just as his 
people did, and he used me for a messen- 
ger. I think he loved me, but he would 
have sacrificed me as he did himself and 
his wife to—Deutschtum.” 

“And you carried messages for him!” 
Davidge mumbled, dreading to hear her 
confirm Larrey’s hideous charges. 

“Yes. He told me they were secret 
financial messages, but they were plain 
spy-plots.” 

“And you never suspected?” 

“Well, I did and I didn’t. I felt that 
queer things were going on, but I just 
couldn’t believe that they were murder- 
schemes. Sometimes I was tempted to 
tell somebody, but that seemed quite too 
loathsome. So I just let it slip; and then 
—oh, I was paid up for it. And they 
were paid for using me; for, you see, I 
was too stupid to suspect the Intelligence 
people when they captured Nicky Easton 
and substituted one of their own. I met 
the man and believed his story that Nicky 
was ill and he was taking Nicky’s place. 
I gave him the messages, and he forged 
the answers—if you can call it forging to 
imitate a criminal’s writing. And I was 
to blame for Sir Joseph’s exposure—if 
you can call it blame for exposing a crim- 
inal, For I suppose he was one, in spite 
of all his kindness to me. Anyway, I fell 
into the trap and I was punished for it, 
for I saw them die! I saw them take the 
poison and die!” 


HE shivered in a throe of remem- 
brance. Then she went on—told him 
the details of that night, and of Verrin- 
der’s cross-examination, details that Lar- 
rey had not known. . 
Davidge watched her writhing again in 
the toils, and gradually, unwittingly, she 
redeemed herself in his eyes. . She ended 
the story with: ree 
“Tf I hadn’t been an Anierican, they’d 
have put me in the Tower. -If-I hadn't 


been an American, they’d have shot me 
I suppose, though the British didn’t shoo: 
any women that I know of. But I’ve me 
doubt they’ve kept me under observation 
I shouldn't be surprised if I had heey 
shadowed most of the time. There may 
be somebody watching outside the house 
now, for all I know. If you have any 
respect for your reputation, you'll keep 
away from me.” 

She turned a harrowed glance his way 
and saw to her bewilderment that he was 
smiling, broadly. Then he seized her 
hands and felt a need to gather her home 
to his arms. 

She was so amazed that she fell back to 
stare at him. Studying his radiant face 
she somehow guessed that he had known 
part of her story before and was glad tp 
hear her confirm it, but her intuition 
missed fire when she guessed at the source 
of his information. 

“You have been 
Clifton-Wyatt!” 

“Not since I saw her with you.” 

“Then who told you?” 


talking to Lady 


E laughed now, for it pleased him 
mightily to have her read his heart s0 
true. 

“Never mind who told me. _ The-main 
thing is that you told me. And now ome 
more I ask you: will you marry me?” 

This startled her indeed. She startled 
him no less by her brusquerie: 

“Certainly not.” 

“And why not?” 

“Tl marry no man who is so careless 
whom he marries as you are.” 

The whimsical solemnity of this made 
him roar. But a man does not loves 
woman the less for being feminine, and 
when she thwarts him by a womanliness, 
she delights him excruciatingly. 

But Mamise was in earnest. She be 
lieved in one emotion at a time. It of 
fended her to have him suggest that the 
funeral baked meats of her tragedy should 
coldly furnish forth a wedding breakfast 
She wanted to revel awhile in her elegiac 
humor and pay full honor to her sorrow, 
full penalty for her guilt. She put aside 
his amorous impatience and retumed to 
her theme. 

“Well, after all the evil I have done, 
I wanted to make some atonement | 
was involved in the sinking of I dont 
know how many ships, and I wanted to 
take some part in building others. % 
when I met you and you told me. tht 
women could build ships too, you wil 
ened a great hope in me, and an ambition 
I wanted to get out in the yards ; 
swing a sledge or drive a riveting gua. 

“With those hands?” He laughed aul 
reached for them. She put them out d 
sight back of her as one removes @& 
gerous toys from the clutch of 4 chil 
and went on: 

“But you wouldn’t let me. So 1 to 
up the next best thing, office work 
studied that hateful stenography 
learned to play a typewriter.” 

“It keeps you nearer to me.’ ; 

“But I don’t want to be near you 
want to build ships. Please let me ff 
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out in the yard. Please give me a real 
uld not keep from laughing at 
R, a gach delicacy pleading for such 
toil. His amusement humiliated her and 
baffled her so that at length she said: 

“Please go on home. oa getting late, 

don’t like you at all.’ 
og you don’t like me, but couldn’t 

me?” 

had more impossible than liking 
you, since agg let me have my 

eart’s desire.’ ; 
a too brutal, I tell you. And it’s 
getting too cold. It would simply ruin 
your perfect hands. I don’t want to 
marry a longshoreman, thank you. 

“Then I'll thank you to go on home. 
I'm tired out. I’ve got to get up in the 
morning at the screech of dawn and take 
up your ghastly drudgery again.” 

“Tf you'll marry me, you wont have to 
work at all.” 

“But work is the one thing I want. So 
if you'll kindly take yourself off, I'll be 
much obliged. You've no business here 
anyway, and it’s getting so late that you'll 
have all the neighbors talking.” 

“A lot I care!” 

“Well, I care a lot,” she said, blandly 
belying her words to Abbie. “I’ve got to 
live among them.” 

It was a miserable ending to an evening 
of such promise. He felt as silly as a 
cub turned out of his best girl’s house by 
a sleepy parent, but he had no choice. He 
rose drearily, fought his way into his 
overcoat and growled: 

“Good night!” 

She sighed, “Good night!” and wished 
that she were not so cantankerous. The 
closing of the door shook her whole 
frame, and she made a step forward to 
call him back, but sank into a chair in- 
stead, worn. out with the general unsatis- 
factoriness of life, the complicated mathe- 
matical problem that never comes out 
even. Marriage is a circle that cannot be 
quite squared. 

She sat droopily in her chair for a long 
while, pondering mankind and womankind 
and their mutual dependence and incom- 
patibility. It would be nice to be mar- 
ried if one could stay single at the same 
time. But it was hopelessly impossible 
to eat your cake and have it too. 

Abbie, watching from her window and 
not knowing that Davidge had gone, im- 
agined all sorts of things and wished that 
her wild sister would marry and settle 
down. And yet she wished that she her- 
self had stayed single, for the children 
were a torment, and of her husband she 
could only say that she did not know 
when he bothered her the more, when he 
Was away or when he was at home. 


N Davidge left Mamise, he looked 

back at the lonely cottage she stub- 
bornly and miserably occupied, and longed 
to hale her from it into a palace. As he 
home, his heart warmed to all 


the little cottages, most of them dark and { 


Cheerless, and he longed to change all 
z to palaces too. He felt sorry for 
bly poor tired people that lived so hum- 
there and slept now but to rise in the 

morning to begin moiling again. 
Sometimes from his office window he 
the long lines at the pay-win- 
bws and felt proud that he could pour 
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so much treasure into the hands of the 
poor. If he had not schemed and hop. 
rowed and organized, they would not haye 
had their wages at all. 

But now he wished that there might 
be no poor and no wages, but everybody 
palaced and living on money from home 
That seemed to be the idea, too, of his 
more discontented workingmen, but he 
could not imagine how everybody could 
have a palace and everybody live at ease 
Who was to build the palaces? Who was 
to cut the marble from the mountains 
and haul it, and who to dig the founda. 
tions and blast the steel and fasten the 
girders together? It was easy for the 
dreamers and the literary loafers to de. 
rounce the capitalists and draw pictures 
of them as obese swine wallowing in bags 
of gold while emaciated children put out 
their lean hands in vain. But cartoons 
were not construction, and the men who 
would revolutionize the world could not, 
as a rule, keep their own books straight, 

Material riches were everywhere, pro 
vided one had the mental riches to go 
out and get them. Davidge had been ag 
poor as the poorest man at his works, but 
he had sold muscle for money and brains 
for money. He had dreamed and schemed 
and drawn up tremendous plans while 
they took their pay and went home to 
their evenings of repose in the bosoms of 
their families or the barrooms of idleness, 

Still there was no convincing them of 
the realization that they could not get 
capital by slandering capitalists, or ease 
by ease, but only by sweat. And so every- 
body was saying that as soon as this great 
war was over a greater war was coming 
upon the world. He wondered what could 
be done to stay that universal fury from 
destroying utterly all that the German 
horror might spare. 

Thinking of such things, he forgot, for 
the nonce, the pangs of love. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


’ NHE threat of winter was terrifying 
the long-suffering world. People 
thought of the gales that would 

harass the poor souls in the clammy 

trenches, the icy winds that would flutter 
the tents of the men in camps, the sleely 
storms that would lash the workers on the 
docks and on the decks of ships and 
the shipyards; the final relentless persect 
tion of the refugees, crowded upon the 
towns that had not enough for themselves 

To be cold when one is despondent 8 
a fearsome thing. Mamise woke m 
chill little cottage and had to leap from 
her snug bed to a cold bathroom, come 
out chattering to a co!d kitchen, Just # 
her house grew a little warm, she had to 
leave it for a long windy walk to an office 
not half warm enough. 

The air was full of orphan leaves, ald 
Cossack whirlwinds stampeded them dows 
the roads as ruthlessly as Uhlans herd- 
ing Belgian fugitives along. The “ 
autumn seemed to wrench hopes from 
heart like shriveled leaves, and to fill 
air with swirling discouragements. 
men at work about the ships were ® 
and often stopped to blow upon their ; 
ing fingers. The red-hot rivets, went 
snowers that threatened to blister 
gave no warmth. 
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_ambitions of Mamise congealed 
Pn sith the other stirring things. She 
was sorely tempted to give up the un- 
womanly battle and accept Davidge’s 
offer of a wedding-ring. She had, of 
course, her Webling inheritance to fall 
back upon, but she had come to hate it 
so as tainted money that she would not 
touch it or its interest. She left it on 
deposit, intending some day to give it 
all to some charity or to some good war 
cause. Not the least of her delights in 
her new career had been her emancipa- 
tion from that slavery to that money 
which Mr. Verrinder had spoken of as 
her wages for aiding Sir Joseph Webling. 

She was disgusted with her independ- 
ence, but her antipathy to Germany still 
kept her from willingness to make use 
of her endowment. 

A marriage with Davidge was an alto- 
gether different, a thoroughly patriotic 
livelihood. It would permit her to have 
servants to wait on her and build her 
fires. She would go out only when she 
wished, and sleep late of mornings. She 
would have multitudinous furs and a 
closed and heated limousine to carry her 
through the white world. She could 
salve her conscience by taking up some 
of the more comfortable forms of war- 
work. She could manage a Red Cross 
bandage-factory or a knitting-room, or 
serve hot dishes in a cozy canteen. 

At times from sheer creature discom- 
fort she inclined toward matrimony, as 
many another woman has done. These 
craven moods alternated with periods of 
self-rebuke. She told herself that such a 
marriage would dishonor her and cheat 
Davidge. 

Besides, marriage was not all wedding- 
bells and luxury; it had its gall as well as 
its honey. It was a terrible decision to 
take, for even in divorceful America, mar- 
riage possesses still for women a certain 
finality. 

Mamise had no illusions about matri- 
mony. She knew men and women, mar- 
tied, single and betwixt. She knew life, 
too. She was far, indeed, from that more 
or less imaginary character so frequent 
in fiction and so rare in reality, the young 
woman who knows nothing of life and 
mankind. Like every other woman that 
ever lived, she knew a good deal more 
than she would confess, and had had 
more experience than she would admit 
under oath. In fact, she did not deny 
that she knew more than she wished she 
pe and Davidge had found her very 
antalizing about just how much her ex- 
perience totaled up. 


WHEN, Marie Louise contemplated 
matrimony, she had a pretty f7ir idea 


- what it involved. She had observed 
ie fnormous difference between a man 
“ Sorgen = —_ wrygperion vd and 

; opie chained together in- 
ieee Quail is a delicacy for in- 
poses. Sg gourmets, but notoriously 
vei € as a steady diet. Mamise 
; le ered that there had been prizes 
a Ona - man = could eat 
ay tor a month. On the 

= hand, bread is forever good. One 
tes 0g of bread. And a lucky mar- 
pe Neda perennially refreshing as bread 
art: The maddening thing about 
18 what makes other lotteries 
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irresistible: after all, capital 
exist, and some people = the i 

Mamise had seen happy mates, tig 
and poor. In her lonelier hours she Cove 
eted their dual blessedness, enriched with 
joys and griefs shared in plenty and ip 
privation. 

Mamise liked Davidge better 
had ever liked any other man. ag 
posed she loved him. Sometimes gp 
longed for him with a kind of ferocity 
Then she was afraid of him, of what he 
would be like as a husband, of what she 
would be like as a wife. 

Mamise was in an absolute chaos of 
mind, afraid of everything and every 
from the weather to wedlock. She had 
been lured into an office by the fascingt. 
ing advertisements of freedom, a career 
achievement, doing-your-bit and other 
catchwords. She had found that business 
has its boredoms no less than the prison 
walls of home, commerce its treadmill 
and its oakum-picking no less than the 
jail. The cozy little cottage and th 
pleasant chores of solitude began to ny 
her soul. 

The destruction of the good ship Clay 
had dealt her a heavier blow than she a 
first realized, for the mind suffers from 
obscure internal injuries as the body does 
after a great shock. She understood wht 
bitter tragedies threaten the busines 
man no less than the monarch, the war 
rior, the poet and the lover, though ther # 
has not been many an A®schylus or Ee 
ripides or Dante to make poetry of the 
Prometheus chained to the rocks of trade 
with the vulture pay-roll gnawing at his 
profits; the (:dipus in the factory who 
sees everything gone horribly awry; ot 
the slow pilgrim through the business hel 
with all the infernal variations of bank 
ruptcy, strikes, panics and competition 

The blowing up of the Clara had revealed 
tke pitiful truth that men may toil like 
swarming ants and bees upon 2 painil 
and costly structure, only to see it dl 
annulled at once by a careless or 4 Mi 
licious stranger. The Clara served a4 
warning, and the ship Mamise now a 
the stocks and growing ever so slowly 
might be never finished, or destroyed # 
soon as done. A pall of discontent wis 
gathering about her. It was the tum of 
that season in her calendar. The weathet 
was conspiring with the inner Novembtt. 

The infamous winter of 1917-1918 
preparing to descend upon the blackest 
year in human annals. Everybody 
unhappy; there was a frightful shortag 
of food among all nations, a terrify 
shortage of coal, and the lowest tempem 
ture ever known would be reco 
America, less uhfortunate than the othe 
or was bitterly disappointed in be 
self. 

There was food in plenty for Ae 
but not for her allies. The prices ¥ 
appalling. Wages went up and @ 
never quite caught the expenses. its 
necessary to send enormous quantities 
everything to our allies lest they td 
before we could arrive with troops. 
Germany went on fiendishly destroyit 
ships, foodstuffs and capital, display 
in every victory a more insatiable @ 
a more revolting cynicism towaré ™ 
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mercy or truth. 
The Kaiserly contempt for / 
importance seemed to be justifi 
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inning to remember Rome, and 
paler if, after all, Germany might not 
crush France and England with the troops 
that had demolished Russia. And then 
America would have to fight alone. 

At this time Mamise stumbled upon an 
old magazine of the ancient date of 1914. 
It was full of prophecies that the Kaiser 
would be dethroned, exiled, hanged per- 
haps. The irony of it, was ghastly. Noth- 
ing was more impossible than the down- 
fall of the Kaiser—who seemed verify- 
ing his boasts that he took his crown from 
God. He was praising the strong sword 
of the unconquerable Germany. He was 
marshaling the millions from his Eastern 
Front to throw the British troops into the 
sea and smother the France he had bled 
white. The best that the most hopeful 
could do was to mutter: “Hurry, hurry! 
We've got to hurry!” 


AMISE grew fretful about the delay 
M to the ship that was to take her name 
across the sea. She went to Davidge to 
protest: “Can’t you hurry up my ship? 
If she isn’t launched soon, I’m going to go 
mad.” 

Davidge threw back his head and emit- 
ted a noise between laughter and profan- 
ity. He picked up a letter and flung it 
down: , : 

“Tye just got orders changing the speci- 
fications again. This is the third time, 
and the third time’s the charm; for now 
we've got to take out all we’ve put in, 
make a new set of drawings and a new 
set of castings and pretty blamed near 
tear down the whole ship and rebuild 
it.” 

“In the name of heaven, why?” 

“In the name of hades, because we’ve 
got to get a herd of railroad locomotives 
to France, and sending them over in 
pieces wont do. They want ’em ready to 
run. So the powers that be have ordered 
me to provide a hatchway big enough to 
lower whole locomotives through, and 
pigeonholes in the hold big enough to 
carry them. As far as the Mamise is 
concerned, that means we’ve just about 
got to rub it out and do it over again. 
It’s a case of back to the mold-loft for 
Mamise.” 

“And about how much more delay will 

is mean?” 

“Oh, about ninety days or thereabouts. 
If we're lucky, we'll launch her by spring.” 

Mamise was staggered. ‘This relapse 
was almost worse than the death of the 
Clara, That tragedy had been noble; it 
dealt a noble blow and woke the heart 
to a noble grief and courage. But defer- 
ment made the heart sick, and the brain 
"hota = or emg 

avi iked the disappointment no 
Lng than Mamise did, but he was used 

“And now aren’t you glad you're not a 
shipbuilder? How would var fe if you 

d got your wish to work in the yard and 

d turned your little velvet hands into a 
wd Thonntnes-graters by driving about 

nd rivets into those plates, 

only to have had to cut ’em all out again 

a. into an entirely new set 

» Knowing that maybe they’d have 

{0 come out another time and go back? 

How'd you like that?” 

Mamise lifted her shoulders and let 

Davidge went on: 
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Examples of 
the Investments 


You Can Make on 
““The Ten 


Payment Plan’ 


2 





U. S. Steel 

Price $95.00 To Yield 13.6% 
First Payment $19.00 
This is the world’s premier steel 
company. Its gross revenues for 
the year 1908 were approximately 
$482,300,000. In 1917, this 
amount had increased to approx- 
imately $1,680,000,000. Its net 
fevenue increased from about 
$90,000,000 to over $349,000,000 
during the same period. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 
information.) 


American Beet Sugar 
Price $63.50 To Yield 12.6% 
First Payment $10.70 
The American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany owns many thousand acres 
of beet sugar lands and has been 
exeeedingly prosperous in the 
last few years. Its net income 
increased from approximately 
$675,000 in 1914 to approxi- 
mately $6,100,000 in i917, In 
March, 1917, it paid an extra 
cash dividend of 12%. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 

information.) 


AmericanCar&Foundry 
Price $93.75 To Yield 8.5% 
First Payment $18.75 
The most important company of 
its kind inthe world. It repre- 
sents the consolidation of 14 im- 
portant car and foundry com- 
panies. Annual capacity of the 
Company's plants is approxi- 
mately 125,000 freight cars and 
1500 passenger cars in addition 
to thousands of tons of wheels, 
forgings, castings, iron pipe, etc. 
The sum available for dividends 
in 1917 was over $10,000,000, 
approximately 27.36% on com- 
mon stock outstanding. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 

information.) 


32 Dividends A Year 
may be secured by purchasing a 
combination of 8 listed stocks 
with an average current yield of 
about 11%, The diversified 
nature of these stocks insures an 
unusual degree of safety. The 
total investment is about $430 for 
8 stocks—1 share each. First 
Payment about $86. (For com- 
plete information concerning this 
combination check and mail 
coupon below.) 


Investment Suggestions 


We issue each week a 12- page 
market letter commenting on the 
activities of the week and ana- 
lyzing the stocks which have 
been most active. Investors can 
keep posted on current opportu- 
nities by reading this letter 
weekly. We will gladly mail 
copies free onrequest. (Fillin 
the coupon bclow.) 


IMPORTANT 


The prices, yields. etc., above are 
hased on the quotations of January 
9h, the day the advertising forms 
of this publication went to press. 
Current pricés may be ascertained by 
referring to local newspapers. The 
amount of the first payment is always 
20% of the price at which the stock 
is purchased. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 





Advantages 
of Investing 


G on 


“The Ten Payment 
Plan’’ 


Aneasy wayto purchase dividend-pay- 
ing securities on monthly payments 


It enables you to buy any sound, 
active stock on a first payment of only 20% 
—and pay the balancein nine equal 
monthly payments. 


It enables you to control five 
times as much stock as the amount of your 
first payment would purchase outright. 


It gives you the benefit of all 
dividends paid on all the stock you con- 
trol after your first payment. 


It permits you to sell your stock 
at any time after you have made your 
first payment. 


It teaches you to save systemati- 
cally (to make your monthly payments) 
and to invest systematically (because each 
investment adds proportionately more to 
your income). 


It encourages you to buy only 
sound, listed stocks because they are the 
only stocks you can purchase under this 
plan. (By making you realize that listed 
stocks are usually the safest and, in the 
long run, the most profitable, it teaches 
you to avoid the pitfalls of undesirable 
securities). 


“The Ten Payment Plan” is helping thousands of investors to 
save and to increase their incomes every year. It will help you, 
too. Send for our free 16-page booklet explaining “‘The ten 
Payment Plan” fully. (Fill in coupon below.) 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








E. M. Fuller & Co., 50 Broad St., New York 
GENTLEMEN: Without obligating mein any way kindly send me the following: 


{] “The Ten Payment Plan’’ Booklet. 
[] Ourrent copy of your Weekly Market Analysis 


R-3] 


[1] Particulars relative to ‘‘ Combination—32 Dividends a Year” 


{] Particulars relative to the following Stock (in which I am interested) (of which I own 


shares) 
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Colonie 
VOTE 


er 
aT 


moron a 
| JET BL 


SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women 
throughout the country who have made old straw 
hats look just as good as new with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD a. NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or 
to re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is 
nothing just as good as Colorite. 

It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and 
durable. Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for 
coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by:Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon 
receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage Green Violet Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
56 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 


THE LIBERTY PLANE/| NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


The most attractive and most popular —Every Deaf Person Knows Th: 
Radiator Ornament ever produced. Fits I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
any car, indestructible, solid aluminum, Se th Artificial Ear Dru: 5 
highly polished, wings hand-painted with ese . as ms. 
flying emblem in Red, White and Blue. 
The slightest motion spins Propeller arm, 
and makes it almost seem alive. “I 
fairly hums ee Post-paid, 
$1.00; order today and get the Agency. 7 cated 

1 make you hear. Address Net nee 


THE DEFENDER AUTO LOCK COMPANY GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
Fifth Floor, Marquette Building DETROIT,MICHIGAN 16 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 























SEND NO MONEY. Diamond 
shipped for Inepection, charger pre- 
ioe erty ‘tobe scol0% 
y 1-5 and keep lance . 

. Efunsatisfactory, return our expense. DON'T PAY 
A CE less_you're sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPE 
VALUE. Every jamond guaranteed. 
ty REASE in VALUE of 8%. Send 
log No, 8-J _ de M. LYON & CO., 1 M 
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“That’s a business man’s life, my dey 
—eternally making things that wont s¢ 
putting his soul and his capital ang his 
preparation into a pile of stock that Do 
body will take off his hands. Byt he has 
to go right on, borrowing money and 
pledging the past for the future and 
never knowing whether his dreams will 
turn out to be dollars or—junk!” 

Mamise realized for the first time the 
pathos, the higher drama of the manufg. 
turer’s world, that world which poets ang 
some other literary artists do not describe 
because they are too ignorant, too petty 
too bookish. They sneer at the noble 
word commercial as if it were a reproach! 

Mamise, however, looked on Davidge 
in his swivel-chair as a kind of despond. 
ent demigod, a Titan weary of the eternj 
strife. She tried to rise beyond a poetical 
height to the clouds of the practical, 

“What will you do with all the workmen 
who are on that job?” 


DPD AVIDGE grinned: “They’re annou. 
ing their monthly strike for higher 
wages—threatening to lay off the force. 
It’d serve ’em right to take ’em at their 
word for a while. But you simply can‘ 
fight a labor union according to Queens 
berry rules, so I'll give ’em the raise and 
put ’em on another ship.” 

“And the Mamise will be idle and neg. 
lected for three months.” 

“Just about.” 

“The Germans couldn’t have don 
much worse by her, could they?” 

“Not much.” 

“T think I'll call it a day and go home,” 
said Mamise. 

“Better call it a quarter and go to New 
York or Palm Beach or somewhere where 
there’s a little gayety.” 

“Are you sick of seeing me round?” 

“Since you wont marry me—yes.” 

Mamise sniffed at this and set her lit 
tle desk in order, aligned the pencils in the 
tray, put the carbons back in the box and 


the rubber cover on the typewriter. Then | 


mo sank it into its well and put on her 
at. 

Davidge held her heavy coat for her 
and could not resist the opportunity to 
fold her into his arms. Just as his arms 
closed about her and he opened his lips 
to beg her not to desert him, he saw over 
her shoulder the door opening. 

He had barely time to release her and 
pretend to be still holding her coat when 
Miss Gabus entered. His elaborate guilt 
lessness confirmed her bitterest suspicions, 
and she crossed the room to deposit # 
sheaf of letters in Davidge’s “in” basket 
and gather up the letters in his “ot 
basket. She passed across the stage wil 
an effect of absolute refrigeration, lit 
one of Richard III’s ghosts. 

Davidge was furious at Miss Gabis 
and himself. Mamise was furious # 
them both—partly for the awkwardnes 
of the incident, partly for the failure 
Davidge’s enterprise against her lips. 

When Miss Gabus was gone, the & 
static momentum was lost. Davide 
grumbled: ' 

“Shall I see you to-morrow?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mamise. | 
gave him her hand. He pressed it ® 
two palms and shook his head. 
shook her head. They were both 
ing the bad behavior of the fates. 
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Mamise trudged homeward—or at least 
seoute states, and irresolution is the 
most disappointing of all the moods to 
the irresolute ones and all the neighbors. 
It was irresolution that made “Hamlet 
a five-act play, and only a Shakespeare 
could have kept him endurable. 

Mamise was becoming unendurable to 
herself. When she got to her cottage, 
she found it as dismal as an empty ice- 
box. When she had started the fire going, 
she had nothing else to do. In sheer des- 
peration she decided to answer a few let- 
ters, There was an old one from Polly 
Widdicombe. She read it again. It con- 
tained the usual invitation to come back 
to reason and Washington. 

Just for something positive to do she 
resolved to go. There was a tonic in the 
mere act of decision. She wrote a letter. 
She felt that she could not wait so long 
as its answer would require. She resolved 
to send a telegram. 

This meant hustling out into the cold 
again, but it was something to do, some- 
where to go, some excuse for a hope. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


ASHINGTON was no Paradise 
WV that winter, even to the dis- 
consolate Mamise when she 
arrived there, for Polly had telegraphed: 


Come without fail dying to see you 
bring along a scuttle of coal if you can. 


Mamise showed Davidge the telegram. 
He was very plucky about letting her go. 
For her sake, he was so glad that he con- 
cealed his own loneliness. That made 
het underestimate it. He confirmed her 
belief that he was glad to be rid of her, 
by making a lark of her departure. He 
filled an old suit-case with coal and in- 
sisted on her taking it. The porter who 
lugged it along the platform at Washing- 
ton gave Mamise a curious look. He 
supposed that this was one of those suit- 
cases full of bottled goods that were 
coming into Washington in such multi- 
tudes since the town had been decreed 
absolutely dry. He shook it and was sur- 
prised when he failed to hear the glug-glug 
of liquor. 

. But Polly welcomed the suit-case as if 
it had been full of that other form of 
carbon which women wear in rings and 
necklaces. The whole country was un- 
derheated. To the wheatless, meatless, 
sweetless days were added the heatless 
months. Major Widdicombe took his 
breakfasts standing up in his overcoat. 
Polly and Mamise had theirs in bed, and 
maids that brought it wore their 
— clothes. 
te were long lines of petitioners all 
day at the offices of the F ay Administra- 
tion. But it did little good. All the shops 
theaters were kept shut on Mondays. 
ane clubs were closed. Every device 
. save a lump of coal was put into legal 
ra so that the necessary war-factories 
ight run and the ships go over the sea. 
there would be gasolineless Sundays 
Bills eff and all the people would obey. 
of fare at home and at hotel would 
he rm by law. Restaurants would 
for serving more than one meat 
one person. Grocers would be fined 


ard. She was in another of her | 
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The Tooth Wrecker 


Has Been Conquered 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 









We Know How to End Film 


This is not written to ask you to buy 
something. It is to ask you to test some- 
thing which dentists have thoroughly 
tested. And to see what it does for your 
teeth, at our cost. 


You are not keeping teeth clean by old 
methods. Doubtless you know that. You 
find that teeth discolor, find that tartar forms. 
A dental cleaning must occasionally remove 
it. And millions who brush teeth twice 
daily do not prevent decay or pyorrhea. 


Dental authorities know that the reason 
lies in a slimy film. It is ever present, ever 
forming. It clings to the teeth; it gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays, and resists the 


tooth brush. 
Prove This 


Dental authorities have put Pepsodent 
to many sorts of clinical tests. Its efficiency 
is now beyond question. The results are 
so clear, so conspicuous, that anyone will 
realize them at once. We urge you to 
watch them on your own teeth for ten days, 
then draw your own conclusions. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of pepsin is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 


Heretofore this methodseemedimpossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
But science has lately found a harmless 


That film causes most tooth troubles, It 
absorbs stains, and the teeth look discolored. 
It hardens into tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. Dentists 
call the film “bacterial plaque.” Those 
germs, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea, and of many other troubles. 


Your present methods do not end that 
film. A new method does combat it in 
a most efficient way. It is now embodied 
in a dainty dentifrice called Pepsodent, and 
we ask you to prove it out. 


At Our Cost 


activating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That method, 
used in Pepsodent, has revolutionized teeth 
cleaning. It has conquered our greatest 
tooth enemy. 


Judge this for yourself. Send this coupon 
fora 10-Day Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how the teeth whiten—how they glisten 
— as the fixed film disappears. 


This test costs you nothing. It will bea 
revelation. And it may save vast discomfort, 
both to you and yours. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product —Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co., 
Dept. 409, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


PU Ao bs cnd de wenen ne cake 6s at aaa 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 


Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair 


To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 

It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abundance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully drawit through 
your hair— taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
‘toilet counters. 





for selling too much sugar to a family. 
Placards, great billboards and all the 
newspapers were filled with counsels to 
save, save, save, and buy, buy, buy, 
Bonds, Bonds, Bonds. People grew de- 
pressed at all this effort, all this sacrifice 
with so little show of accomplishment. 

American troops, except a pitiful few, 
were still in America and apparently 
doomed to stay. This could easily be 
proved by mathematics, for there were 
not ships enough to carry them and their 
supplies. The Germans were building up 
reserves in France, and they had every 
advantage of inner lines. They could 
hurl an avalanche of men at any one of 
a hundred points of the thin Allied line 
almost without warning, and wherever 
they struck, the line would split before 
the reserves could be rushed up to the 
crevasse. And once through, what could 
stop them? Indeed, the whisper went 
about that the Allies had no reserves 
worth the name. France and England were 
literally “all in.” 

Success and the hope of success did 
not make the Germans meek. They 
credited God with a share in their 
achievement and pinned an Iron Cross 
on Him, but they kept mortgaging His 
resources for the future. Those who had 
protested that the war-had been forced 
on a peaceful Germany and that her 
majestic fight was all in self-defense 
came out now to confess—or rather to 
boast—that they had planned this triumph 
all along; for thirty years they had. built 
and drilled and stored up reserves. And 
now they were about to sweep the world 
and make it a German planet. 

The peaceful Kaiser admitted that he 
had toiled for this approaching day of 
glory. His war-weary, hunger-pinched 
subjects were whipped up to further en- 


|durance by a brandy of fiery promises, 
|the prospects of incalculable loot, vast 


colonies, mountains of food, and indemni- 
ties sky-high. They were told to be glad 
that America had come into the war 
openly at last, so that her untouched 
treasure-chest could pay the bills. In the 
whole history of chicken-computation, 
there were probably never so many fowls 
counted before they were hatched—and 
in the final outcome never such a crack- 
ling and such a stench of rotten eggs. 

But no one in those drear days was 
mad enough to see the outcome. The 
strategical experts protested against the 
wasteful “side-shows” in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Saloniki, and the taking of 
Jerusalem was counted merely a pretty 
bit of Christmas shopping that could not 
weigh against the fall of Kerensky, the 
end of Russian resistance in the Bolshevik 
upheaval, and the Italian avalanche down 
their own mountain-sides. Of all the 
optimists crazy enough to prophesy a 
speedy German collapse, no one put his 
finger on Bulgaria as the first to break. 

So sublime, indeed, was the German 
confidence, that many who had been 
driven to cover because of their Teutonic 
activities before America entered the war, 
began to dream that they too would reap 
a great reward for their martyrdom on 
behalf of the Fatherland. 


TT! premonition of the dawning of 
Der Tag stirred the heart of Nicky 
Easton. He had led for months the life 
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of a fox in a hunt-club country, Bye 
time he put his head out, he heard ri 
bay of the hounds. He had stolen ve 
few chickens, and he expected cmt 
moment to be pounced on. But now the 
he felt assured of a German triumph ing 
little while, he began to think of th 
future. His heart turned again rs 
Mamise. 

She had always fascinated him, and her 
coldness toward him had enhanced her 
in his eyes. They had been intimat 
enough in England to have secret meet. 
ings and to exchange mysterious notes 
But these had not been billets dour. and 
the opportunities had been wasted hp. 
cause of her indifference to him. 

His life of hiding and stealing aboy 
from place to place had compelled him 
to a more ascetic existence than he had 
been used to. His German accent dij 
not help him, and he had found that even 
those heavy persons known as light 
women, though they had no other virtye 
had patriotism enough to greet his aé. 
vances with fierce hostility. His dialect 
insulted those who had relinquished the 
privilege of being insulted, and they 
would not soil their open palms with 
German-stained money. 

In his alliance with Jake Nuddle for 
the blowing up of the Clara, and their 
later communications looking toward the 
destruction of other ships, he kept in. 
formed of Mamise. He always asked Jake 
about her. He was bitterly depressed by 
the news that she was “sweet on” Davidge, 
He was exultant when he learned from 
Jake that she had given up her work in 
the office and had gone to Washington 
Jake learned her address from Abbie, and 
passed it on to Nicky. 


NcKY was tempted to steal into Wash 
ington and surprise her. But enemy 
aliens were forbidden to visit the Capital, 
and he was afraid to go by train. He had 
wild visions of motoring thither and lu 
ing her to a ride with him. He wanted 
to kidnap her. He might force her to 
marry him by threatening to kill her and 
himself. At least he might make her his 
after the classic manner of his fellow 
countrymen in Belgium. But he had no 
force enough to carry out anything # 
masterful. He was a sentimental Ger 
man, not a warrior. 

In his more sentimental moods he be 
gan to feel a prophetic sorrow for Mane 
Louise after the Germans had conquerti 
the world. She would be regarded as4 
traitress. She had been adopted by St 
Joseph Webling and had helped him, only 
to abandon the cause and go over to tlt 
enemy. . 

If Nicky could convert her again 
loyalty, persuade her to do some brat 
deed for the Fatherland in redemption d 
her backsliding, then when der Tag callt 
he could reveal what she had done 
When in that resurrection-day the grave 
opened and all the good German sp6 
and propagandists came forth to 
crowned by Gott and the Kaiser, Nicky 
could lead Marie Louise to the @ 
throne, and describing her reconciliai 
to the cause, claim her as his bride. 
the Kaiser would say: “Ende gu, 
gut!” sancti 

Never a missionary felt more 
in offering salvation to a lost soul 
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nce than Nicky felt when he 
On Ge house of an American friend 
and had Mamise called on the long-dis- 
Jephone. : 

eee snawered, “Yes, this is Miss 
Webling,” to the faint-voiced long-dis- 
tance operator, and was told to hold the 
wire. She heard: “All ready with Wash- 
ington. Go ahead.” Then she heard a 
imid man saying: 
“Sane, hetlow! Iss this Miss Vape- 
° Pia 
lieve was shocked at the familiar dia- 
lect. She answered: i 

“This is Miss Webling, yes. Who is 
it?” 

“You don’d know my woice?” 

“Yes—yes. I know you—” 

“Pleass to say no names.” 

“All right. What do you want?” 

“To see you.” 

“Where are you?” 

“In Philadelphia.” 

“Well, you evidently know my ad- 
dress.” 

“You know I cannot come by Vash- 
ington.” 

“Then how can I see you?” 

“You could meet me some place, yes?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Tt is important, most important.” 

“To whom?” 

“To you—only to you. It is for your 
sake.” 


Sz laughed at this; yet it set her curi- 
osity on fire, as he hoped it would. He 
could almost hear her pondering. But 
what she asked was: 

“How did you find my address?” 

“From Chake—Chake Nuttle.” 

He could not see the wild look that 
threw her eyes and lips wide. She had 
never dreamed of such an acquaintance. 
The mere possibility of it set her brain 
whirling. It seemed to explain many 
things, explain them with a horrible clar- 
ity. She dared not reveal her suspicions 
to Nicky. She said nothing till she heard 
him speak again: 

“Vell, you come, yes?” 

“Where ?” 

“You could come here best?” 

“No, it’s too far.” 

“By Baltimore we could meet once?” 

“All right. Where? When?” 

“To-morrow. I do not know Balti- 
more good. Ve could take ride by auto- 
mobile and talk so. Yes?” 

“All right.” This a little anxiously. 

To-morrow evening. I remember it is 
a train gets there from Vashington about 
eight. I meet you. Make sure nobody 
"a take that train, yes?” 

es,” = 


You know people follow people some- 
times.” 


eal 
“T trust you alvays, Marie Louise.” 
“All right. Good-by.” 
Goot-py, Marie Louise.” 
She was trembling so that her hand 
could hardly place the receiver on the 
le was afraid of so many things 


That strange encounter of Marie Loui 

Seer eat a 
episodes are ibed 

in the next installment of “The Cup of 





Fury,” in the forthcom: - 
«issue of The Red Bock Wsrecinn 
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“Making a clean job of it”— that’s what the boys 
have been doing “over there”— that’s what the 
GEM Razor’s been doing for men, for over twenty- 
five years—has proven its genuine worth under the 


severest tests—popular in every branch of the service 
both here and abroad—millions of GEMS in use today. 


Gem Blades are perfectly balanced— take and hold a wonderful 
edge—a boon to the tenderest skin—try them, they’re keen for service. 
















The separate parts asincludedin 
outfit are shown in illustration, 
both inside and outside of case. 




















= Outfit 


1 Complete 
Includes frame, shaving and stropping 
handles, and seven Gem Blades in 
handsome case as illustrated, or in 
Khaki case for traveling. 

Add S0c to above price, for Canada 





Gem Cutlery Company, Inc. 
New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W- 
Montreal 
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To be well groomed and well gowned 
~—to have a graceful step and a ready 
smile—to be self-possessed and brilliant 
in conversation—is worthy of the ambi- 
tion of any woman. 


But—why ruin the effect with a com- 
plexion that cannot stand the closest 
glances? Why attract 2 other charms 
and repel by a rough or blemished skin. 
Be fair of complexion—be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


gives that final touch which counts for so 
much in winning admiration and praise. 
Wherever you 
are, have your 


complexion . 
above criticism 4 
Carmenwilldo (e% 
it—the powder @ _.. 

t stays on. +2 

rt 
White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream 
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(=> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M *} Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
En mpabe Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. ns a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


A Write telli 
Any Instrument or Voice Bs course seyou 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, ic 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

5086 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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HENNESSY’S HOUSE 


(Continued from page 54) 





a little flock of bills came flocking into 
Michael’s office one morning by the hand 
of the mail-carrier. Now, the news of 
the loosing of the appropriation at this 
time was, of course, public, and it rasped 
like a file across the nerves of young Ar- 
thur Bradshaw, tortured as he was by the 
memory that Bradshaw & Son had been 
unsuccessful bidders for a portion of this 
work. Accordingly Arthur went into ex- 
ecutive session upon the entire subject 
with his friend Jim Morgan. 

“But what real evidence have you got, 
Arthur?” Jim demanded. “It takes some- 
thing besides suspicions to go before a 
grand jury.” 

“Why, look at the bids,” argued Arthur. 
“Lathing—not for a total, but so much a 
foot; painting so much a yard; roofing the 
same—all at figures lower than any man 
can do honest work for. Bradshaw & Son 
couldn’t touch a thing on the job.” 

“But how do they work it?” 

“There’s something phony about that 
building-committee, for one thing,” in- 
sisted the young contractor. “Bowen and 
Anderson—those fellows would stand for 
anything. The minute I saw them go on 
the committee, I knew there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

“But Hennessy — Hennessy’s not 
crooked. I defy them to put anything 
over on him,” said Jim stoutly. 

“Not crooked? Don’t you know, Jim, 
that Hennessy was a poor man, working 
at his trade, when he was elected council- 
man. And do you know, Jim, that Hen- 
nessy’s built himself a pretty fair house 
since he was elected?” 

“But he built it with his own hands— 
or started to.” 

“Bunk!” snapped Arthur fretfully. 
“That house is a piece of graft, Jim, pure 
and simple. The city will pay for that 
house when it pays for the hospital.” 

“You’ve looked up a good many things, 
Art,” Jim observed, with an ironic smile 
that was meant for himself. “Have you 
happened to come across the fact that I’m 
pretty sweet on Kate Hennessy—that I’m 
going to marry her, in fact?” 

“Jim! For heaven’s sake! And Hen- 
nessy’s a crook. He’s helping these fel- 
lows steal from the city.” 

James Moran was a powerful and fairly 
human young man. Automatically his fist 
doubled, was lifted and brought to within 
an inch of the jaw of his dearest friend, 
Arthur Bradshaw, before reason returned 
to him and he stopped it—“pulled the 
punch” in the parlance of the fighting 
game. 


ICHAEL HENNESSY, all this while, 
was innocently thumbing his little 
batch of bills, thumbing and puzzling. 
Toward the end of his attempt to recon- 
cile the unreconcilable. Hedrick entered 
with another bill. Michael snatched it. 
“Just a minute, Bill,” he called as Hed- 
rick was turning to go, and instantly 
Councilman Hennessy speared an eye into 
the marrow of the bill, searching for the 
very thing which, in his experience this 
afternoon, he had learned to look for and 
to find. 


“Aha! There ye are!” he exclaj 
with a grunt of savage dissaticgal 
“Ye have a bill here for five thousanj 
one hundred and fifty-four yards, ang 
that’s more than—” * 

“But Mike,” protested Bill in mild) 
reproachful tones, for he was quick & 
sense what was coming, “don’t yoy expect 
the contractor to make any money m 

y money at all? 
Hedrick ventured a laugh. 3 

“Not that way, I don’t,” 
and his face was mirthless. 

“But look at the total. It’s not to 
much for the job, and it’s not too mud 
for the city to pay.” 

“By golly, Hedrick, five cents mor 
than ye agreed is too much for the city tp 
pay. There’s just four thousand two hm. 
dred and fourteen yards, or my inspectors 
is liars. Ye got a bill here for—” 

“Say, Hennessy, where do you get this 
stuff?” demanded Hedrick, growing indig. 
nant. “What do you think you're chair 
man of the pesthouse building committee 
for? Who got you the job?” 

A queer expression flitted across Mikey 
face, and he started slightly. 

“Did ye—did ye, now?” he inquired. 

“We did,” responded Hedrick boldly, 
“We did. We had you put on that com. 
mittee because we figured you'd be fair 
and liberal.” 

“Fair and liberal, is it?” echoed Her 
nessy, wrath rising. “Look here, thin!” 
And he took up a bill at random from his 
desk. “This lathin’ bill aint right. Bem’ 
a plasterer, I know somethin’ about lath” 

“But—but that’s Tim, here. Why, Tim 
give you the lath for your house.” 

“And did he that?” Mike’s tone was 
rasping, and his small eyes snapped scom 
while he pawed at the little pile of bils 
before him. “Look ye! This is Steve 
Otis’ bill for the lumber. He’s billed for 
joists that aint in the floor. He’s billed 
for studdin’ that never went into the walls 
He’s billed for surface where he give 
’em rough, and he’s billed for finish that 
was so blamed unfinished that we rejected 
it. And he’s billed for the rejections the 
same as the used.” Mike’s ire mount 
higher as he catalogued the successive dit 
crepancies in the Otis bill, and then 
turned to another. 

“Here’s Parkinson’s for the concrete 
more yards by four hundred than well 
into the building; Carrigan’s for brick- 
work, with enough left over bechune his 
figures and mine to build the chimley ® 
the new incinerator. Higginbotham’s 
guttering and cornice work! He's gt 
enough gutterin’ in here to gutter the Gly 
Hall. And ye expect me to put my Jo 
Henry on them things!’ 

“What's the use of all this grand: 
standin’, Mike?” Hedrick was cynit® 
impatient. “You aint ringing doo 
and making campaign speeches m0 
You're making good with your ff 
Get down to cases. We took care of yah 
and the time’s come for you to take @® 
of us.” i P 

“Took care of me?” asked Mike, nou 
the emphasis. 

Sasa we build your house for 

-“But—ye did that out of kindle 


replied Mike 
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purposes, wresths. one 
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GROUND ALMONDS 


Amazingly Prelific—asily Grown Frem Seed 
The Ground Almond hae a flavor that is MO! 
EXCELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. e 
meat is snow white, covered with a shell orskin 
of brown color. It grows close to the surface 
and anything from Bri) to 300 Almonds may be 
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Mammoth eanuts 
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Chocolates 


There is a better way of making Choc- i 
olates. Our experts discovered it— 
applied it to Bryn Mawr Chocolates. 
Now candy-lovers and candy-givers everywhere 
praise Bryn Mawr deliciousness. Bryn Mawr 
cream centers have an exclusive freshness. They 
are unusually toothsome, encased in rich choc- 
olate coatings. We urge you to know the result 
of our superior methods. At better-class candy 
stores. Or send us $1.25 for a dainty B: 

MawrPackage. Y ou’ll order again. Ideal for gifs. 


F. M. Paist Co. 7% Home of 


Better Confections 
tc. A 


Dep 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 























EMERSON HOUGH 


HAS WRITTEN HIS 
GREATEST STORY 


IT IS CALLED 


“THE SURVIVOR” 


AND IT WILL APPEAR 
VERY SOON IN 


[IED OORT 


NAGAZINE 


Illustrated by 


M. LEONE BRACKER 


because I was a credit to the community. 
Ye furnished the plaster, ye told me, as a 
compliment to a workin’man who had 
lifted himself above the common herd and 
had gratified his ambition to serve his 
neighbors in the council. Them was yer 
own words, Bill. I have them wrote down 
in me album, and your name signed to 
them.” 

A jeering grin of incredulity broke over 
Hedrick’s face. 

“For the love of the old sod, Mike, quit 
kiddin’ yourself,” he adjured. “Didn’t we 
have something else in view, don’t you 
think?” 

There was a look of conflict on Hen- 
nessy’s face, as if his mind comprehended 
but his heart refused to believe. 

“Ve mean that they expected the city 
to pay for me house?” he asked gropingly. 

“You could put it that way if you 
wanted to make an unpleasant remark 
about your friends,’ answered Hedrick 
cuttingly. 

Mike appeared to wince. 

“Speak softly, and let me be sure I 
understand ye,” he pleaded. “Are ye 
tellin’ me that Murphy and Parkinson and 
all them lads that done these things for 
me—that they was actuated by pee-cuni- 
ary motives? That they are a pack of 
dhirrty grafters?” And Hennessy’s voice 
rose suddenly high. 

“That’s your word, Hennessy, not 
mine,” retorted Hedrick warningly, “and 
you better take a look over your shoulder 
before you get to tossin’ it round very 
much, If the papers found out how you 
got your house, they might be applying it 
to you.” 

“Ye’re insultin’ me!” said Michael, ris- 
ing and hefting a paperweight. 

“Don’t be a fool, Hennessy. I’m talk- 
ing straight to you—that’s all. Think it 
over!” And Bill Hedrick turned on his 
heel and walked out. 


HEFTING the paperweight, Michael 
estimated the range to the back of 
Hedrick’s head, deliberated—and put the 
paperweight back upon the top of the 
bills, letting himself down gently into his 
chair. 

“Me house!” he murmured sadly. “The 
joy of me heart—the pride of me ould 
wife—the roof-tree of me childer! To 
think that them lads—” Hennessy’s voice 
had a husky far-away sound, and a dim- 
ness came into his eyes. 

“I’m fair crushed,” 


Michael _ solilo- 


quized. “’Tis a dommed old fool that 
I’ve been. ’Tis a terrible puncture to me 
vanity.” 


And then slowly Hennessy rallied. He 
smiled at himself sarcastically, and a cun- 
ning, roving gleam appeared in his eye, as 
if the mind were searching for an idea. 
Presently the eye ceased to rove, and the 
underlip of Hennessy tightened noticeably. 
Gathering up the file of bills, he went 
out and down a side-strect to a little hole- 
in-the-wall photographic studio. 

“Can ye take a pitcher of a docky- 
ment?” Michael inquired. “Of a bill for 
paintin’ a house, fer instance?” 

“Certainly,” assured the expert with the 
black box. 

“Take one of this!” directed Hennessy, 
producing Otis’ bill; and standing by 
watchfully, he received the same back 














again, when the camera had clicked. One 
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by one he passed over and receiy 
the rest . them. ‘ved ha 

“Now develop ’em while I’ ws 
here.” _ 

This was done, and Hennessy Waite! 
while the negatives were dried, 

“Give me the prints, every las r 
them that ye made,” was Hensel 
requirement, “and bring the negatives ow 
here and pile ’em up.” 

“I get you, brother,” acquiesced th 
photographer amiably, and made a nyy 
package of negatives and prints, 

Hennessy produced the price assessed 
took his package contentedly under }y 
arm and departed for the City Hall, wher 
he placed the photographic records cap. 
fully in a vault, after having labeled j 
“Michael Hennessy. Particular” 

Returning to his own office he placed the 
original bills once more upon the tab 
fronting his desk, struck a match um 
his trousers, and applied it to the bik 
watching with evident satisfaction whi 
they burned. Next he called up Tm 
Murphy. 

“Could ye come out to my house 
night, Tawm, for a little chin? Eigk 
o’clock sharp. I may have somethin’ de 
on later.” 

“Sure, I 
Mike?” 

“Some people is gettin’ suspicious,” cm. 
fessed Michael, designedly vague. 

“Well, don’t worry,” said Tom, » 
guardedly that he was almost whisper 
over the phone. “And don’t tip yor 
hand to a soul, Mike, till you see me.” 

“That goes from me to you, tm, 
Tawm,” answered Michael cannily, 

“Got you!” said Murphy, and hung » 


could. Anything wy 


BOUT the same sort of telephow 

conversations now took place 
tween Michael and the rest of the pes 
house contractors, including Hedrick; bu 
there were also exchanges with cera 
other gentlemen whose names were in th 
house album but who did not happen te 
get a place at table when the pesthou 
pie was passing. As a result of all tis 
telephoning, eight o’clock brought a ple» 
ora of callers to the little bungalow # 
the windy West Side. A shock of = 
pleasant surprise came to each arrival & 
he noticed the presence of others, but # 
cording to the cunning necessary t0 
kind, he masked that surprise. 

“What’s this you’re framing om & 
Mike?” they all laughed with one acco 

“Tis a bit of advice I’m seekin’ ins 
me most true and |’yal friends,” expla 
Mike affably enough. Then he proce 
to his unbosoming. : 

“I'm fair distressed to-night, 
friends,” he began soberly. “I ama 
fronted be the first crisis of me 0 
young political career. I was 
an antigraft platform, and to-day 
asked to be a dhirrty grafter—by am@ 
thought was a friend of mine andam® 
of yours. "Twas Hedrick, setuies 
there—I make no bones about i 
poor prune! He put in a bill to-day 
plaster and stucco that called for & 
nine hundred yards more work t 
done.” 

Michael was dignified; he was oy 
he was almost sublime as he waitedl 
dramatic silence for his conceptioa 
enormity of such an offense to soak 
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... and in the U. S. Army, 
here and overseas 


cA fact: 


From all accounts, the most eagerly sought-for cigarette among Ameri- 
can soldiers abroad is Fatima. Exact figures'to prove this are not avail- 
able; but, in view of Fatima’s known pepularity with both officers and 
men still in training on this side of the water, it would seem to be correct. 
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: | Camp Zacuary Tay or, Louisville, Ky.: 
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to th bik, : Camp Gorpon, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Wonderful 1919 Acousticon 


With the New Small Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being 
conspicuous in the any way. Over a quarter 
million deaf people are now hearing clearly 
with the Acousticon. Since the perfecting of 
our new 1919 Acousticon it is smaller, better, 
and just as strong as ever. 

Thousandsofenthusiastic Acousticon users wear 
the same happy smile as does Mr. Garrett Brown, 
whose photo appears above, and we feel safe in 
urging every person who is hard of hearing to ac- 
cept, without a penny of expense, andentirely at our risk, the 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 

All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your 
own home, amid familiar surroundings, Ifitdoes 
not make you hear, we want it back without a 
cent of expense to you for the trial, because we 
know it is good business policy to have none but 
satisfied and enthusiastic customers. That’s the only 
kind we now have. Write for your FREt& TRIAL today. 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1322 CANDLER BLDG, N. Y. 

Canadian Address: 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 











ROYAL BROWN FANS — 

Are you one? A good many hundred 
thousand RED BOOK readers are. And 
it’s the fashion to be. Get acquainted 


with him in this number. 























That “scratchy” 
throat-tickling which 
threatens to become an 
all-night cough, is soothed 
by a teaspoonful of Piso’s 
en e 
This old famil dby — 
pure, pleasant, simple and 
efficaci has thed in- 
flamed and irritated throats, 
and relieved coughs, for 
more than a century. 
30 cents a bottle—at your 
druggist’s. 













Contains No 
Opiate 
Safe for 


Young 
and Old 





tor Coughs & Colds 





| the consciousness of all present. As for 


Hedrick, reddening under the glances shot 
sidewise at him from all directions, he 
was so paralyzed by the cool audacity of 
Hennessy that he could only bide his time 
in sullen silence, his eyes snapping like 
those of a trapped wolf. Hennessy went 
on: 
“When meself I tuk the trouble to call 
Hedrick’s attention to the error, that 
enterprisin’ corruptionist unblushin’ly de- 
clined to correct it. ‘I give ye the plaster 
fer yer house,’ he says; ‘what do ye think 
I done it fer?’ ‘Fer love,’ I says, ‘like you 
said you did.’ ‘We.done it,’ he says, ‘be- 
cause, bein’ liberal with you, we had a 
right to expect you to be liberal with us.’ 
‘With the city’s money?’ I says. ‘Who 
else’s money have ye got?’ he says. ‘Ye 
have none of yer own.’ 

“So there it is, boys. I am asked to be 
a dhirrty grafter; and here, in me own 
home, with me wife and me daughters 
and Jim Moran, that’s goin’ to marry 
Kitty, and his friend Arthur Bradshaw, 
the risin’ young contractor, settin’ by, I 
come to you that have shown yourself 
me best friends, and I ask you for advice. 

“Shall I O. K. Hedrick’s bill? Against 
I do, ’tis the duty of the representative 
of the District Attorney’s office, settin’ 
here, to find it out and to send his pro- 
spective father-in-law to jail. And to send 
Hedrick to jail also. 

“And what do ye say to the nefarious 
implication that ye are all tarred with the 
same stick—that. ye all took care of me, 


| expectin’ my votes to help make the city 


take care of you. Here’s Murphy and 
Sullivan and Parkinson and Otis and 
Carrigan and Higginbotham and all the 
rest of the meltin’-pot of me particular 
friends. Yes, and here’s the union secre- 
taries or presidents or business agents that 
honored us by bein’ here the night of the 
house-warmin’ when ye all, out of the 
generosity of yer hearts, out of the good- 
ness ef ver souls, like ye wrote it in the 
album, the pages of which I was turnin’ 
this very evenin’ before I sent it down t 
repose in a safety vault. ; 

“Now gintlemen, what shall I say to 
Hedrick’s proposal to me? And what do 
ye all say to his nefarious imputation 
that it was peecuniary interest ye had in 
mind and not friendship when ye helped 
me build my house?” 


ENNESSY finished with his lashless 

blue eyes gazing in mild innocence at 
an array of poker faces. These men were 
skilled in dissimulation. Not a single one 
of them, except perhaps Hedrick, looked 
the concern he felt. 

Murphy tilted his cigar at a lofty angle 
and gazed reflectively at the ceiling. 
Stephen Otis made a gesture of the light- 
ing of a cigarette. Eddy Parkinson, whose 
father was a Civil War brigadier, was as 
calmly judicial in his bearing as Harley 





Higginbotham, whose ancestor had burned 
a witch, or Marty O’Day, whose forbears 
came out with Robert Emmet. 

“By the way, me friends,” Michael went 
on presently, as if not noticing that the 
silence threatened to become painful, 
“them of you that’s workin’ on the pest- 
house—I’ll have to put ye all to the 
trouble of makin’ new bills. The old 
ones happened to an accident this after- 





noon. 


While I was absorbed in studyin’ . 


ey 
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out the extent of Hedrick’s 
lighted match fell on the pile of tet 
and every last one was burnt to ashes 
afore me eyes, as I can prove by the 
burnt place on me desk, at which ye are 
all welcome to look the next time Ye Come 
to my office, which I hope will be soy 
and frequent.” 

A certain lightening of countenance 
was instantly noticeable upon those sey, 
of the poker faces which had hithert 
looked most grave. 

“Ye are bashful about givin’ me af 
vice,” observed Hennessy now. *“Shajj | 
call on ye by name?” And he jabbed thy 
atmosphere with his pipe-hand to indica 
the general direction of several gentleme 
he had reason to know should be particy. 
larly interested. “There’s Murphy, settiy’ 
there lookif’ up his seegar like he wy 
tryin’ to count the stars in the flag m 
the end of the liberty pole. What do ym 
think of it, Tawm?” 

Tom shifted his cigar slowly, eyes gil 
fixed, with the air of a man yet in pr. 
found thought, but he nudged Higgp. 
botham, sitting next him. 

“What do you think of it, Hig?) 
asked—Hig, whose roofing bill was ay 
in ashes, along with Murphy’s chargefy 
paving. 

“Most impudent thing I ever heandal’ 
said Higginbotham, and turned indignantly 
upon Hedrick. “You've got a netvelk 
cne of those cast-iron dogs they call lis 
down at the Hall, to go getting fresh wih 
my name—I’ll tell you that right now.” 

“What’s vour idea, Steve?” inguin 
Murphv next, lowering his eyes from th 
ceiling now and rolling. them at Otis a 
his left. 

“Hedrick talks too much with bis 
mouth; that’s my idea!” snapped Otis 
turning and glaring at the stucco-co- 
tractor, who—outraged beyond prudent 
by this cowardly defection of his com- 
rades, yet held in leash by fear, for it hal 
not as yet been made clear that his bil 
had been incinerated with the othen- 
merely sputtered reproachfully: 






















































































“That’s it. Take it out on me 0. | 
Make me the goat! Hennessy’s got youd pa 
buffaloed, and you know it.” At 

“What do you think, Parkinson?” pill no 
re tad again, dignifiedly ignoring Het eat 
rick. 

“T think,” yapped Parkinson, virtuous 2 
indignant,—his bill also being in ashes- T 
“that any man that says I’m a graftersgy Ul 
a liar. I'll send Hennessy a new bilage Tec 
the morning, and he’ll see that it comsgy Ma 
just the work I did and no more.” de; 

“Yhat’s me,” declared Tom Muy wh 
swaggering to his feet so suddenly, M'—% and 
that a clear lead had been opened t023% kno 
mind, that his great bulk knocked 0%% whe 
chairs as he arose. “Murphy Brotheog® sion 
duplicate bill will go in, in the momilt a 
and Hennessy, it’ll be the fair answer tf Spec 
what Hedrick’s been mouthin’ about. natu 
I want to go on record right here 
now, that what I did for Mike Hennes 
I did because I liked him and becatt’ 
thought he was a credit to the works Yi 
classes. So far as I’m concemét, home 
little home of his here is 2 monum posit 
friendship. ; bring 

“If there was any doubt a= ORD only” 

2 : nD desc . * 
nessy’s not being square a pe a big 





he’s proved it here to-night, W 
vites us in like friends and asks OW 
vice and warns us that some pout 












ore.” 
ym Murphy, 
ddenly, z 
pened to bis 
nocked ov 
hy Broth 
he morn; 
ir answet 
” about. Ait 
ht here a 
ce Hennes 
1d because 
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Big Salaries for “Specialized 


Brains” In Business 


Here is the most convincing proof you can have that specialized business training will 


ou in a better job and bring youa bigger salary. 


ead below how ambitious men 


0 : ickly risenfrom small positions after LaSalle training made their services worth more. 


ve qui 


as they did—train! L 
At least write for 1 





, Accounting and its practical application. 
aily in actual business. 
expert solves them. You get a training far broader than 


Expert Accountants 
Earn $3,000 
to $10,000 a Year 


High salaries and large fees are 
paid to Accountants trained in 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Busi- 
ness Law and Organization, be- 
cause they render not only valu- 
able, but absolutely necessary 
service. Business today cannot be 
tun “by guess.” Officers and di- 
rectors must have accurate infor- 
mation on the conditions of every 
department, They must know 
what the costs of operation are 
and how distributed; they must 

ee & cron ane = made; 
4 and ex - 
sion encouraged. The Higher haseeneas 
shows them all this. He is the business 
Secale! shige ae hee aS 

‘0 
naturally brings a big iene. — 


Train By Mail 


You can get this training i 

gin your own 
ame Ho need to leave your present 
rg until you are ready for the bet- 
: ge LaSalle extension method 
brings the instruction by mail. Use 
we e time. Make it pay you 

pa. Pmt im an increased earnin 

span © cost of the course is sma 
you can pay a little each month if 


=) Extension University, my earnin 


“‘Since taking my course with LaSalle 


capa- 

city hasincreased 400 per cent.’’ H. S.W. 
“‘Your course has benefited me so 
much it netted me a 500 per cent profit 


} Pare. ¥. ti. 


5 il 


lary increased 288 per_cent within 
a year from enrollment.’”’ L.C. R. 
**Returns in 6 months were 10 times 
the cost of the course.”’ F. J. F. 
**Passed the Ohio C. P. A. examina- 
tions with high credit.’’ R. F. B. 


Rea 


e same training which enabled them to advance is offered you. With it at your com- 


mand you have an equal opportunity for advancement. 
aSalle experts can give you the knowledge that commands high pay. 


formation. Send the coupon below today and get all the facts. 


what they say—then do 


‘Salary raised nearly 200 per cent 
after taking LaSalle Course in Higher 
Accounting.’”’ F. B. H. 

**Have received additional remunera- 
tion enough to cover the cost of 6 courses. 
Am Business Manager of a corporation 
with assets of over $4,000,000.’’ W. M. C. 

**Am now one of the officials of the 
company with increased salary because 
I am able to present statement to our 
directors, showing the true conditions of 
affairs at any time.’”’ C. A. E. 


| Become An Expert 


CCOUNTANT 


This training gives you a thoro knowlege of every principle of 


lems that are met 


You take up the very prob- 
You are shown how the 
ou can get from the 


routine experience of an office because you cover the whole subject and master 


every point. 


Instead of depending upon the coaching of one man or a few men, 


instead of ‘‘waiting your turn’’—you are given the combined experience of many 


accounting authorities. 


When you master one point, you go ahead to the next. 


You cover in months what it might take years for you to obtain in the office. 


Instruction By Practical Men 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. 
A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff 
of Certified Public Accountants includ- 
ing members of the American Institute 
of Accountants. Analysis and Organi- 
zation, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and 
Scientific Management all made clear. 

They will prepare you for the Civil 
Serviceand C.P.A. Examinations, to hold 
an executive position or to enter business 
as an Expert Consulting Accountant. 
Enrollment also gives you the free use 
of our Business Consulting Service which 
oeme advice on any important business 
problem whenever you need it. 


r 


Dept. 366-HA 


Without cost or obligation on my 
rticulars regarding your Extension 


The intensive demand for Expert Ac- 
countants shows you where your oppor- 
tunity is. Now that the war is over, a 
see rogram of reconstruction is to be 
carried out. No laxity willbe permitted. 
The highest efficiency will be required— 
and that means need for the trained man. 


Send the Coupon 


Your request will bring full informa- 
tion about this home training in Higher 
Accounting and our valuable book for 
ambitious men, “‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
In one;’’-also our book, ‘‘Proof’’ giving 
testimonials of hundreds of men who 
have advanced thru the LaSalle training. 
No cost to you; no obligation. Mail 
the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Chicago, Illinois 


rt, please send me 
urse of training in 


a: 
Higher Accounting and your Consulting Service. Also your 
books, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One’’ and ‘‘Proof.’’ 
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Exceptional beauty and 
ability account for the 
phenomenal success of one 
ofthe younger screen stars 
who gladly testifies to the 
meritofthe Star Vibrator. 

CORRINE GRIFFITH. 


Five minutes a day with 
a Star Electrical Vibrator 


For Beauty 


will work a marvelous change in your 


appearance —drawn facial muscles relax, 
wrinkles disappear and the clear glow of 
health returns. Scalp massage prevents 
dandruff and falling hair. 

If you suffer from rheu- 
F or Health matism, cold feet, back- 
ache, headache, overstrained muscles, or 
from any of the many ills and discomforts 
arising from poor circulation, a Star Vibrator 
will afford immediate relief. 


THE STAR VIBRATOR 


connects with any electric light socket, costs 
practically nothing to operate, will not get out 
of order and is sold under an absolute guarantee. 
’ M4 Send us five 
10 Days T dollars and we 
will ship you the Star Vibrator complete with at- 
tachments, giving you the privilege of using it 
10 days and if not absolutely satisfied, you may 
return it and we will immediately, and without 
question, refund your money. This guarantee 
is made by one of the best known manufacturing 
concerns in Torrington, where we refer you to 
any bank or business house. 


The Fitzgerald Mfg. Company 


33 Railroad Square Torrington, Conn. 
SALESMENAND DEALERS: We have awon- 
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SPECIAL TERMS—10 MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the SWEET 
Catalog. © money in advance. Shipment 
made for your examination. -First yment to be 
made only after you have convince yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be equalled. If not what you 


wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an in- 
creased value of 744% 
more than you paid; 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
You don’t do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Phono- 
SWEET’S newest creation; graphs, etc. Send 
7 fine diamonds. Setinhand JT Q DA Y¥ for 
Gereved newest Love SWEET: De _Laxe 
1. ; Catalog. messte 
ted NO to ePpart- 
yt Dispount allowed on ment 59H. 





Pp 
cash transactions 


yy 
| | 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK = 
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derful proposition for you—write for details. 
E 


that don’t hardly know enough to figure 
a job, is ‘traducin’ our good names. And 
here’s our advice: go ahead, Mike Hen- 
nessy, and be square, like you started out 
to be. An honest councilman’s the 
noblest work of God—and some people 
think he’s about the rarest. 
“As for Bill Hedrick, I wouldn’t be too 
hard on him. The probability is that 
Hedrick, bein’ a kind of a nut anyway, 
as we all know, was just having a little 
fun—just trying Mike out, so to speak; 
and—was Hedrick’s bill burned, Mike?” 
“The same as the others,” assured Hen- 
nessy blandly. “But I might say, to the 
gentlemen interested, that I tuk the pre- 
caution to take photographs of all them 
bills before they was accidentally burnt 
up. The photographs and the negatives 
and all is locked up in a vault, along with 
the album, nobody knowin’ where or what 
they are but me, and me beginnin’ to for- 
get already—unless some emergency 
should recall them to me mind.” 


OR a moment Tom Murphy’s glance, 

as he contemplated the full meaning 
and the extent of the craft of Hennessy, 
was a mingling of hate and admiration; 
but the latter appeared to triumph: 

“Mike,” he concluded heartily, “ye 
hold my friendship in the hollow of your 
hand.” 

“T thought ye was goin’ to say I held 
it in me safety vault,” was what one part 
of Hennessy’s mind  mischievously 
whispered to another part of it. What 
he said outwardly and responsively was: 
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“Twill not be my fingers, T 
crushes the tender hiner of it” 
The meeting by common consent 
to break up; men crowded round to eon, 

gratulate Hennessy. 

“I’m doggone glad you got 
Mike,” said Eddy Parkinegat: he 
eye-opening thing to do business with 4 
man like you.” 

“The same to you, Eddy,” recipr 
Mike. “My eyes will be pope’ aie 
from now on, seein’ that the city don't 
pay for me house, and that nobody takes 
it away from me on some kind of 
grafter’s lien.” 

“I guess ye’ll be able to hold it, Mike” 
said Tom Murphy grimly. “And if there) 
anybody put money into your house thy 
wishes they had it back, they’re stung good 
and proper, and can consider it assessed 
against ‘em for exemplary damages,” 

“Thank ye for the suggestion, Taym, 
though I didn’t need it. It has beet m: 
habit to believe well of a large part of 
mankind, and I hope to be able to cm 
tinue the practice. The next function®p 
the house will be a weddin’.” Mike ture 
to rest his eyes in solemn joy on Kittyan 
Jim Moran. 

Jim advanced promptly. 

“Father Hennessy,” he said, “let m 
introduce my best man, who came inw 
late you didn’t get a chance to meet him, 
though you knew who he was.” Att 
same time Jim presented Arthur Brit 
shaw. 

“T am proud to know you, Mr, He- 
nessy,” said Art. “Proud!” 
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(Continued from page 62) 








me for the one minute. The people of 
the strange religion where I used to go 
told the stories of the great flying dragons 
that would come to carry off the cattle 
and the sheep. They said that Brother 
Andros ‘had shot one down, and they 
showed me the place where he fell. And 
they said that the people not good might 
be carried off by the flying dragon. Often 
I dreamed of the great beast. Sometimes 
I would sneak my father’s gun and hunt 
in the woods. I liked to shoot. Down by 
the lake I was, in the rushes, waiting for 
the duck: Then I hear a great whir. I 
look up and almost freeze with scare, for 
there was the great bird-dragon, flying 
low. I aim quick and fire both barrels. 
And down falls a man. I run to the house 
and hide the gun. ‘Then we see you come 
and_run out to get you. And now when 
you make me love, you must hate.” 


HE threw the cloak into the room, 

slammed. the door and was gone. 
Murray could not spring to his feet; he 
scrambled, scuffled, and then his power to 
act rushed back upon him. He leaped 
to the door, snatched it open, sprang out 
into the yard, calling Mop, but she did not 
answer. He ran about in the dark, pite- 
ously repeating her name. He climbed 
the fence and roamed off into the marsh- 
land. 

Wandering about, he lost the yellow 
glow of light from the house. He shouted, 
listened, and heard only. the rain falling 





on the leaves. Hours, it seemed, he 





wandered. Then from far off he caught 
the dim glow of a candle. Toward ith 
struggled, sometimes tripped to the grou/ 
by tangled vines. He came toa 

a gate, and he knew that he had wander 
back to the home of the girl. At the dor 
he listened, but there was n0 soul 
Slowly he opened the door, and there ly 
the fireplace, Mop sat, the bronze ‘coat 
about her, rain-diamonds sparkling nie 
hair. She sprang up, tore off the cat 
almost baring her bosom. 

“And now you may kill me.” 

“Oh, my precious one, what aie ju 
saying? God knows that I love youm 
all my soul.” 

She swayed as if to fall, but hem 
there with his arms supporting hem 
sobbed; but not because of sorrow. 
sat down, his heart pouring forth word 
of tenderness. She sank upon her kas 
her arms across his lap, her hands Bim 
ing limp. Over her he ‘bent, 15% 
touching her hair.  e 

“Ves, you shot me and I fell—fal 
the glory of love, Little Mop.” _— 

And now her sobbing was more like 
half-hushed song. : 

The latch rattled. The gil at 
move. Murray looked up, his a@ 
her hair. Old Parmenas stood in ie 
way. He did not seem to notice 
He pointed to the faded bannety 
the mantelpiece, and slowly he Spa 

“From Washington the news Ras 
The nation is aroused by i5i 
murder; the old flag is going into He? 
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_loveliness Complei te 


L’Art francais a soudé- 
dans le méme moule la 
beauté exquise et le 
charme inné de mes 
Specialités de Djer-Kiss. 

—Kerkoff, Paris. 


Translation: French art has 
woven together exquisite 
beauty and charm in my 
Spécialites de Djer-Kiss. 


In return for pywen cents, 
Monsieur Kerkoff’s importa- 
teurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Co., of 50 West Thirty Third 
Street, New York City, will 
be happy to send you samples 
of Dyer-Kiss Extract, Face 
Powder and Sachet. 


Smirnoff’s Russian Shampoo adds a 


ROUGH all the period of uncertainty and change, Djer-Kiss 
has come to you with something of the old world’s romance, 
with much of the old world’s skill, with a charm of medieval 
France, with all the smartness of Paris of today. 
Each Specialité has contributed a grace to beauty. In their 
entirety, all the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss embody a toiletried excel- 
lence —a loveliness complete. 


If you have experienced the charm of one Spécialité in your 
toiletry, surely you will embrace the perfection of them all. 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER 
TOILET WATER - SACHET 
TALC - SOAP - VEGETALE 
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Have a 


Laugh with 


OU'VE a happy evening coming 
i with your March BLUE BOOK. 
First you'll tum to Holman 
Day's “*Twixt Push and Hold-Back” 
and see how Lee Sturell’s trotting 
moose and Mustache Maud the demon 
race-horse, and a certain chained but 
rambunctious bear became involved in 
the most joyous jamboree of history. 
Then perhaps you'll read Henry Row- 
land’s “His Little Boy;” or Albert 
Payson Terhune’s “The Werewolf” or 
Achmed Abdullah’s “The Hatchet- 
man,” or Frederick R. Bechdolt’s 
“Manvel’s Gold.” All of these, and 
many other delightful stories are in the 
March issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale ™ 323.0703," 
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TH IS is 
Richard A. 
Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 


in four months with a Hay- 


wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway, Heisnow 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job—bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 2/4 years as operator. 
There are now 500 stations where tire re 
pairing is neglected. 
I Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 
I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figuresand profit. end 


for it! What Oldham and ot! f 
are doing You can do. $2500.00 to 


000.00 ear is conservative. 
Lite Mr ’Oidham—One machine 


Pres. 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
927 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 





I Earned 82200082 
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| | Christopher—oh, drat. it, what is that 
| name? 
| got her at Colonel Winthrop’s. She’s 


Christine Hooker, that’s it. I 
been cookin’ for him all summer.” 


OLONEL WINTHROP was the Bos- 
ton aristocrat whose summer residence 
at Wellmouth Neck was the architectural 
wonder of the county, just as the num- 
ber of his automobiles and servants and 
dollars was of the township. Captain 
Elnathan stared blankly at his friend. 
“You got her at Colonel Winthrop’s!” 
he repeated slowly. “You got a house- 
keeper from Colonel—” 
“Yes, yes, yes!” broke in Mr. Nicker- 
son, losing patience. “Don’t talk my 
words over after me, like a poll-parrot. 


| I was up to the Center, and I happened 


to hear that the Colonel was shuttin’ up 
his place and goin’ South for the winter, 
same as he always does. I knew he prob- 
ably had a schooner-load of hired help 
on hand, and I thought maybe one or 
two of ’em might not be goin’ South with 
him and the family, but would be on the 
lookout for a job up North here. So over 
I went, and by godfreys, I landed one. 
And if style’s what you want, Nate 
Snow, I cal’late you'll be satisfied. 
She—” 

“Here! Heave to, Obe!” ordered Cap- 
tain Elnathan sharply. “Shut off steam 
for a minute and give me a chance, can’t 
you. What about wages?” 

Obed seemed a trifle embarrassed. 
“Why, yes,” he admitted, “we talked 
about wages, of course. Naturally we’d 
do that, it’s likely. You didn’t suppose 
I went over there and never said nothin’ 
about wages. That would have been 
foolish. Why, I—” 

His partner interrupted. 

“Obed Nickerson,” he commanded, 
“what have you got up your sleeve? How 
much is them wages?” 

Obed drew a long breath. “Well,” he 
blurted, “she—she said she’d expect ten 
dollars a week, anyhow. Of course—” 

He did not finish the sentence. He had 
no opportunity.. Captain Elnathan did 
all the talking for the next five min- 
utes. Then Mr. Nickerson began again. 
Eventually Elnathan went to bed not 
entirely convinced but in a much more 
receptive mood, and. Obed retired, hoarse 
but hopeful. 

Next morning the gifted Christine ap- 
peared. She was a large woman, with a 
florid complexion and a prominent jaw. 
She wore a big hat with red and white 
plumes and a gorgeous imitation-gold 
mesh-bag swung at her wrist. With her 
was a tall man in a black and white check 
suit, with a loud watch-chain across his 
waistcoat and short ‘“mutton-chop” 
whiskers on his cheeks. He looked like 
a combination barkeeper and Sunday- 
school superintendent, so Captain EI- 
nathan said to Mr. Nickerson afterward. 

The partners received the visitors in 
the dining-room, The lady regarded 
them and the apartment with supercilious 
disdain. The tall man sat in the best 
armchair, and after a survey of his sur- 
roundings, yawned in a bored fashion 


a 
behind his hand and looked out the wa, 
dow. Obed did the honors, 

“This is-my—er—partner, Cap'n Snoy 
ma’am,” he said. “Nate, this is the. 
—lady that’s goin’ to come to w “end 
<<" ; OTK for 
“Pleased to meet you, ma’am” a: 
the Captain. ‘ ~ 

The “lady” acknowledged the i 
with a nod. Then she said: ~~ 

“I. don’t know’s I am comin’ to wot 
for you, after all. Perhaps I aint.” 

Mr. Nickerson gasped. “You aint?” 
repeated. “Why, why, last night yy 
said—” aaa 

“Yes, I know what I said, but I bem 
thinkin’ it over since then. Me and Al 
fred—Mr. Hooker, my husband—think 
we'd better work together—that is, if 
work at all until it’s time to go Sou} 
We’d just about as soon have a vacatin 
anyhow.” 

“So you aint comin’ to work for x 
after all?” inquired Mr. Nickerson sady 

“No, I guess not—that is, I aint comm’ 
alone. Course if you wanted to hire m 
and Alfred together for—well, for two « 
three weeks, say—why then— But mt 
alone, no.” 

Obed was silent. It was Elnathan why 
spoke. 

“You and him together?” he repeated 
“Why, what would we want of him, fe 
the land sakes?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s a butler, an 
if you’re goin’ to have the real thi 
visitin’ you, the way Mr. Nickerson sai 
you was, I should think you'd need: 
butler. The families 7 work for alwp 
have ’em. However, it aint none of my 
affairs. I aint particular. Come @ 
Alfred.” 

They rose to go. The Captain asked 
another question. “How much would & 
want a week?” he asked. 

Mr. Hooker himself condescended t0 
answer. 

“My usual wages is twelve a week a 
one afternoon hoff,” he said. “ ‘Owevet,# 
this wouldn’t be a permanent situalit 
and we wouldn’t think of remainin’ 
long, I’d make it ten a week, as 4 fav 
to you, sir.” 

Captain Elnathan was apparently strut 
dumb. He waved one hand in the al 
but he did not speak. Obed opened tl 
door leading to the outside world | 

“I guess likely you’d better go righ 
along,” he said, addressing the Hookers 
Then after a glance at his partners fate, 
he added: “And go quick.” 


EY went. As they emerged upon 
walk, they barely escaped a collisa 
with Asaph Sparrow’s boy, who, out® 
breath and red-faced, was hurrying ™ 
the house with a telegram. é 
Obed, though tremendously curious ® 
cerning the telegram, paused to DI s 
Hookers farewell. But before he haé 
ished, Captain Elnathan appeared; in 
hand a sheet of yellow paper. J 
“Hold on there!” he shouted. W 
minute! You, Mr. Cooker! 
“Say, will— Did I understand yo 
say you and she wou!d come 
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S hire me : | eh. HE watch presents the same elements of mystery 

a | | that once surrounded the automobile. Now, nearl 

— But mt . y 
ay ; every one knows something about a motor car’s 

nathan who ' Tae mechanism. It is to make the “ works” of the watch an 

1e repeatel | Fee oe | “open book” that these Waltham advertisements are 

of him, fa RRs as designed — to instruct and protect you in buying a watch. 


The mainspring is the power of a watch. It is a piece 
of specially hardened and tempered steel, about twenty 
inches long, coiled in a barrel between the upper and 
lower plates of the movement. 


= 





It is subjected to varying conditions of service in temper- 
ature and tension. The variation in thickness of two 





eon one-thousandths of an inch, or lack of uniformity in 
hardening and tempering, will decide the time-keeping 
escended Pendant a quality of your watch. 


Patented ° 
a week aul or The Waltham Watch Company produces fourteen tons of main- 


"Owever, i na ae springs every year. It is the largest mainspring maker in the 
world. The Waltham mainspring is cut from long rolls of steel of 
uniform and special quality, then tempered in resilient form by a 
secret process, and is placed in the watch coiled into a hardened 
and tempered steel barrel. This is exclusively a’ Waltham practice. 


The foreign mainspring is not only cut in short lengths; but hard- 
ened and tempered. in short lengths — therefore every foreign 
mainspring is an individual spring of uncertain temper, making 


the watch a liability. 


! 
rtner's fat Wolthem Colonial A The foreign maker of watch movements buys his springs in the 
Extremely thin at no ea ARE open market. That is one reason why the imported watch gives 
ed upon tt bata ny ¥ such varying service. An inferior mainspring means an inferior 
i a colisia Riverside movement 19 jewels watch— no matter how much you pay for it. 
who, out d $125 to $240 The uniform superiority of the Waltham mainspring is one of the reasons 
urTyIng int more, why the horological experts of the leading nations of five continents chose 


or 
depending upon the case. Waltham in preference to watches of any other make. 
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Become a Real 
Business Man 


REAL business man knows 
something about every phase 
of business. _ You can’t stump 
him on anything. You can become a 
real business man, too, and it won’t take 
a lifetime of experience, either. 


The Business Library 


Ten big volumes, with 3680 pages and 2000 illus- 
trations and business forms, is the short cut to 
business success, It is a collection of the busi- 
ness principles and practices discovered 

adopted by America’s most successful men. It 
gives the answers to problems that perplex you 
and retard your progress. 


FREE TRIAL 


Send the coupon below and get these books 
for 7 days’ free trial. DON’T SEND ANY. 
MONEY. We will send 
them without any pay- 
ment in advance and 
you won’t owe us a 
cent if you return 
them in 7 days. If 
you keep the » 
pay only the spe- 
cial price given in 
the coupon, at 7% 
the rate of 62.00 
@ month. et 
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front of * you want for seven days’ free trial. 
eocees Lav: and Practice, 13 vol Lenses £39.80 
sodas Applied Electricity, 7 volumes...................-...... 19.80 
«i Auto Engineering, 5 volume’.............000-c00--. 17.20 
ivil E ing, 1 «oe 29.80 
--+--Business Library, 10 vol 24.80 
nail Steam Engineering, 7 vol saa 21.80 
anitati Heat etc., 4 vol 13.80 
ecenes Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes........ 15.80 
oreess Machine Shop Work, 6 volume®...........csssssves000 19.80 
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Does Your Hand 


Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
_ Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, VT. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
939 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Mirna. 
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keep house for us a spell for—for twenty 
dollars a week?” 

Mrs. Hooker answered. “Yes,” she 
said. 

“You're hired. Obed Nickerson, come 
in the house. I want to talk with you.” 
Obed went in, dazed but obedient. 

“Elnathan Cahoon Snow,” he demand- 
ed, “have you gone plumb loony? Last 
night you raised hob ’cause I thought of 
hirin’ one hired help at ten a week. And 
now, by godfreys, you up and hire two 
of ’em at twenty.” 

Captain Elnathan turned a glassy eye 
in his direction. 

“Read that,” he said. 

“That” was the telegram he had just 
received. Obéd took it and read: 


Have changed plans. Will arrive 
Thursday Pp. m. this week instead of 
next. H. W. Bancs. 


Mr. Nickerson understood. He groaned 
as the understanding dawned upon him. 

He groaned many times during the next 
thirty-six hours. The Hookers arrived 
that evening, bag and baggage, and they 
took charge of the house forthwith. 
Breakfast the following morning was a 
ceremonious and stately meal. When 
it was over, Obed entered a complaint. 

“Godfreys mighty, Nate!” he explod- 
ed. “Is it goin’ to be like that all the 
time? If ’tis I don’t know’s I sha’n’t 
clear out and eat in the barn along with 
the rest of the common critters. The 
sight of that long-legged Hooker man 
standin’ over me and watchin’ every 
mouthful I take, is enough to drive a Pro- 
hibition parson to drink. The fust time I 
loaded up my knife and started to eat, 
I looked up at him and—” 

“And you never ate with your knife the 
rest of the meal,” put in the Captain. 
“That’s all right; that’s the way it ought 
to be.” 

“Hump! Well, I noticed he looked the 
same way when you stuffed your napkin 
down inside your collar. And you hauled 
it out double-quick time, too. Say, what 
did you think of the grub? Pretty slick, 
seemed to me.” 

Captain Elnathan admitted that the 
food was good enough. “The coffee was 
a consider’ble sight stronger than you and 
me have been used to, Obe,” he said. 
“Hope the tea wont be as strong. If ’tis, 
I sha’n’t sleep none for a week.” 

But that night at dinner—Mr. Hooker 
had condescendingly informed them that 
the midday meal would hereafter be 
termed “luncheon’”—there appeared, not 
tea, but more coffee. It was nearly three 
A. M. before Elnathan fell asleep, and his 
insomnia did not improve his temper. 

At half-past three the next afternoon 
he boarded the depot-wagon and was driv- 
en to the Wellmouth Center station to 
meet the expected guest. The sole pas- 
senger to alight from the train was Mr. 
H. Wellington Bangs of Omaha. He was 
a dozen years older than at the time of 
the memorable visit, but the Captain rec- 
ognized him at once—a short, stout, red- 
faced man, with bristling gray hair and 
a hearty, offhand manner. 

He recognized Elnathan too, and the 
pair shook hands. 

“You're looking tiptop, Captain,” de- 
clared Mr. Bangs. “Not a single new 
wrinkle, I swear. Nothing like this Cape 
Cod air to keep a fellow young. That’s 
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what I’ve come here for, to get next 
to nature if it’s only for a few days. Liy 
right and eat right and sleep right al 
forget all the shams and the foolishness 
Eh? That’s the program, isn’t jt? 

“Sartin_ sure,” replied the Captain ab. 
sently. “Where’s all your baggage? Qpiy 
one little trunk in sight so fur.” 

“That’s all I brought. I’m sick 
death of rigging up. Down here | can 
dress as I blessed please and do a] 
please. Eh?” 

“Eh? Oh, sure! Course you can, Yes 
yes. Here’s the depot-wagon right oye 
here.” : 

As they moved toward the depot-wag. 
on, Mr. Bangs looked at his friend, “Why 
Captain,” he said, “you're all dressed w 
yourself. In black, too! No one dea 
is there? You're not in mourning?” 

Captain Elnathan was wearing his “Sy. 
day suit.” The garments smelled slight. 
ly of moth-balls, for they had bee 
packed away all summer. The questin 
flustered him a bit. 

“Oh, no—no, no,” he stammered ha. 
tily, “nobody aint dead. I—I just py 
this on. It’s—it’s pretty nigh sup—in. 
ner-time, you know, and—and Obed ani 
me generally change our clothes for din 
ner.” 

Mr. Bangs appeared to be surprised. 
However, all he said was: “Oh, indeed!” 
Conversation during the ride to South 
Wellmouth dealt mainly with busines 
topics, cranberries and dressed beef, 






















































HE Nebraska gentleman’s surprise was 

not lessened by the appearance of Mr. 
Hooker, who came down to the gate to 
take the guest’s bag and umbrella al 
escort their owner to his room. It seemed 
to be materially increased during dinner, 
where the urbane Alfred waited deftly 
and silently. And as soup succeeded 
oysters and fish succeeded soup, he a 
peared more and more perplexed ani 
astonished. 

“Is this the way you fellows live al 
the time?” he demanded when M. 
Hooker had left the room. 

Elnathan spoke up promptly. 

“Oh, yes, yes indeed,” he said. “Why? 
Aint you gettin’ what you like to alt 
’Cause if you aint, you know, we can 
it for you. No trouble at all.” 

H. Wellington hastened to protest th 
he was supplied with everything he 
quired. ; 

“Even more,” he said. “This #4 
pretty elaborate dinner, it seems to m 
You must have a French cook, havetl! 
you, Captain?” 

Captain Elnathan replied that he rathe 
cal’lated she was Irish, in the beginmimp 
Bangs laughed. 

“She may speak Irish,” 
“but she certainly cooks 
that butler of yours—he’s 
Have you had him long?” _ 

Elnathan’s reply was as offhand as I 
could make it. “Eh?” he said 38 
him long? Oh, yes—middlin’, midis. 

“If you don’t mind my saying 
was astonished to find him her 
didn’t suppose Cape Codders rae wf 

» dic bea 
strong to butlers. They didnt ¥ 
was a boy.” 

Elnathan went bravely on. | 

“They don’t now, most of @m 
said. “Me and Obed’s a little dille® 
especially me. I’ve been 10 sey by 
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Mere isa Belber Wardrobe Trunk that 
illustrates better than many words the fine 
style and sound values of Belber Travel- 
ing Goods. 

At whatever price you pay fora Belber, 
you get a trunk that looks right and stays 
right through years of service. 

Shown here is No. 96——-An open top 
wardrobe trunk, square edge, Covered 
and interlined with exceptionally heavy 
black fibre, studded. Binding heavy gray 
fibre. Powerful hardware. Massive cor- 
ners. Five drawers locked together with 
nickel-plated locking device. Boltless 
interlocker locks trunk in three places 
at one Operation. Holds several hats 
and a large amount of clothes. 


Price $150 
Other styles from $30 to $300 



















Bel GOODS 


Has the American Public any Pride 
| in the Luggage it Carries 


a man travels, his position in life is judged 


enn MANSFIELD used to say that when 
by his clothes, his hotel and his baggage. 


Over in England the style and character of his 
“boxes” is one of the distinctive marks of the 
man of breeding. Everybody knows the facts 
about traveling equipment—and the dealer is 
too canny to try to put anything over. 


Strange that a nation which travels so much as 
the American people, seems to know cr care so 
little about the style and quality of their travel- 
ing equipment! 

Perhaps the public is not altogether to blame. 
Take your own experience. Go through the shops 
looking for a Wardrobe Trunk — from the “‘spe- 
cials” made to sell at eye-catching prices to “the 
very latest thing, Sir.” 

Did the average dealer ever tell you anything 
about the rea/ facts of Wardrobe Trunks? What 
makes for quality? Why the Trunk is worth 
what he asks for it? 


* * * 


ee men and women of this country can never 
be sure of their traveling equipment until they 
take at least as much care in selecting it as they 
do any standard article of known merit. 


This means that they must pass by the casual 


dealer and find a real merchant—the man who 
knows and cares, the man who gets his merchan- 
dise from dependable sources. 


When you find a merchant of this caliber you 
mostly find him specializing on Belber Travel- 
ing Goods. 

* * * 
$e company has been making an art and a 
science of traveling goods for 28 years—of style 
and quality, of workmanship and finish, of honest 
merchandise, at prices no higher than those 
asked for much slipshod goods. 


It is the largest manufacturer of Wardrobe 
Trunks, Dress Trunks, Hat Trunks, Steamer 
Trunks, Suit Cases, Kit and Traveling Bags 
in the world today. 


You can tell where it stands by the fact that 
its goods are practically all absorbed by the lead- 
ing traveling goods merchants—several thou- 
sands of them, an almost unbroken chain of fine 
business connections from Coast to Coast. 


The man or woman whois intent on being 
right about traveling equipment will do well to 
find one of these Belber merchants. You will 
find him primed with the facts—quality facts, 
style facts, what model of Trunk, Suit Case or 
Bag is best fitted to your service — what it is 
worth, and why. 


THE BELBER TRUNK ®& BAG CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices: NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories: NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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know, and I’ve always been used to 
havin’ a steward to wait on me. Shouldn’t 
hardly know how to get along without 
one, not now, no sir.” 

He was rather proud of this bit of in- 
vention, but later in the evening, after 
Mr. Bangs had retired, and he and his 
partner were alone, his pride received a 
shock. 

“Say, Obed,” he observed contentedly, 
“we’ve got through all right, so fur, aint 
we? That dinner made his eyes stick 
out, didn’t it? And say, didn’t I get out 
of this butler business pretty well when 
I said you and me couldn’t get along 
without a steward? Eh?” 

Mr. Nickerson gloomily shook his head. 

“T wish you hadn’t said it,” he de- 
clared. 

“Wish I hadn't said it? Why?” 

“*Cause now we can’t get along with- 
out one, no matter how much it costs. 
I’d have told you afore, Nate, but I 
haven’t had a chance. Them two dum 
robbin’ cutthroats of Hookers have struck. 
That Christine thing wants more wages.” 

“More wages! More wages! Obed 
Nickerson, either she’s crazy or you are, 
one or t’other.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s what I said in 
the beginnin’. But she says she thought 
we had a chambermaid when she agreed 
to come here for ten a week. If she’s 
got to make beds, she says, she'll have 
to be paid twelve. Otherwise she and 
her husband’ll leave, right off, now, to- 
night.” 

The Captain tossed both fists in the 
air and began to express his opinion of 
the situation and of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hooker. When he paused for breath, 
Mr. Nickerson put in a word. 

“Of course’ we’ve got to pay it,” he 
said. 

“Pay it! Why—” 

Obed waited patiently until the second 
thunderclap had died to a mutter; then he 
went on: 

“We've got to pay it,” he said. “We 
can’t do nothin’ else. They’re here, and 
H. Wellin’ton’s here and he’s got to be 
cooked for and waited on. We can’t get 
nobody else if they leave. And anyhow, 
after that yarn of yours about our dyin’ 
of lonesomeness without a steward, we’ve 
got to have one, whether or no.” 

Elnathan groaned. 

“But Obe,” he wailed, “if we give in 
this time, it—it— Why, consarn it, what’s 
to hinder their strikin’ again to-morrow 
night? And again the next night? Eh? 
And every night? What’s to hinder?” 

“Nothin’ that I know of, Nate.” 

They went to bed soon afterward. Be- 
tween mental distress and indigestion, the 
night was distinctly not restful for either. 
And the days and nights which followed 
were equally misérable. Once more 
within the next week did the butler and 
his talented wife demand an increase of 
wages. Captain Elnathan and Mr. Nick- 
erson vowed valiantly that they would 
not yield, but yield they did. 

“We might’s well give in, fust as last,” 
growled Obed. ‘“They’ve got us in a 
clove hitch, and they know it, drat ’em.” 

The digestions of both were suffering 
from the “French cooking.” As for Mr. 
Bangs, although his appetite was not at 
any time alarming, he offered but one sug- 
gestion concerning the bill of fare. In 


reply to the Captain’s request that he 
name his favorite dish, he admitted a 
great fondness for clam chowder. “I’ve 
been looking forward to a good clam 
chowder ever since I left home,” he 
said. 

Captain Elnathan ventured to ask Mrs. 
Hooker to prepare a chowder. She did 
so, a thick, rich, peppered, tomatoed con- 
coction which caused the partners to look 
at each other and groan inwardly at the 
certain prospect of nightmare. H. Well- 
ington declared the chowder delicious, but 
it was noticed that he ate but one plate- 
ful and had little appetite next day. 


T the end of a week he suddenly an- 

nounced his intention of leaving two 
days later. He felt. that he should join 
his wife at Hot Springs, he said. The 
partners did not strenuously urge him to 
remain, although they did express sur- 
prise at his going so soon. 

They had done their best to give him a 
good time, as good as the weather per- 
mitted, for it had rained at least four of 
the seven days. They had sailed and 
fished and been duck-shooting down to 
the Point. These outdoor excursions he 
had appeared to enjoy hugely; it was 
only while in the house that he seemed 
uncomfortable and restless. 

“Well,” said Captain Elnathan, “I sup- 
pose likely it’s no use teasin’ you if 
your mind’s made up. But I did think 
you’d want to go to the time over to 
Ostable. That’s only day after to-mor- 
row, you know.” 

Ostable, the county seat, was to cel- 
ebrate the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of its first settlement. There 
was to be a big celebration. Mr. Bangs 
had evidently forgotten. 

“That’s so,” he said. “I did want to 
go to that. Everyone from all over the 
Cape will be there, I suppose. Perhaps 
I may strain a point and wait over one 
more day and go with you to that. I'll 
see.” 

The night before the great day, two 
things happened. The Hookers, who, so 
their employers had figured, were to re- 
main at home and have dinner ready when 
the celebration excursionists returned, 
announced the intention of going to 
Ostable themselves. Theirs was no re- 
quest for permission; they were going— 
that was all. 

“But—but—” sputtered Mr. Nicker- 
son, “what are me and the Cap’n goin’ to 
do for supper—dinner, I mean?” 


Mr. Hooker was serenely indifferent. , 


“Tf I might suggest, sir,” he said coolly, 
“there’s a cold joint in the ice-chest, and 
I ’ave no doubt you could knock to- 
gether a cold supper that would be quite 
acceptable. When Colonel Winthrop 
wished a bit of lunch after ’avin’ been 
out, sir, ’e quite often—” 

“Dum Colonel Winthrop!” muttered 
Obed, and strode away. The “steward” 
looked after him, grinned, and helped 
himself to a .cigar which Mr. Bangs had 
left on the dining-room shelf. 

The other happening was the return 
of Elnathan’s old enemy, neuralgia. It 
came on that night, and by morning he 
was suffering such pain that the journey 
to Ostable was for him plainly impos- 
sible. Obed refused to leave his friend 
alone in the house. 
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“If he wants to go,” vowed Mr, Nic 
erson, referring to their guest, “he'll have 
to go alone. I sha’n’t leave you goljy 
around the bed and hangin’ on to yoy. 
self in fourteen different places, No 
siree! I'll stay to home along with a 
if it’s only to see that you don’t leaye 
window or door open and spile the family 
reputation. A deef man half a mile of 
could hear you cuss even now when 
they’re shut tight.” 

The situation was explained to the 
Omaha gentleman, and he at first said he 
too would remain at home. But later op 
he changed his mind. 

“TI think I may go, after all,” he «i 
“This is my last day here, a ae 
and I want to make the most of it 
I—er—well, I may go to Ostable. or | 
may not; but—er—well, at any rate | 
wont be home for lunch. Good-by.” 

“That was a sudden switch around 
wa’n’t it,” observed Obed. “Few mip. 
utes ago he hadn’t no idee of goin’ ty 
Ostable. I see him standin’ out by th 
gate just now talkin’ to— Hello! Whi 
are you doin’, settin’ up in bed?” 

His friend had ceased to groan and 
had raised himself higher upon the pil 
lows. Upon his face was an expression 
of relief—almost of hope. 

“Obe,” he said solemnly, “I—I dont 
hardly dast say it, but I swan to ma, 
I believe this pesky neuralgy’s goin’ to 
quit me about as sudden as it com 
aboard. I aint had a pain—a real, p 
and-down, swearin’ pain—for most five 
minutes.” 

His hopes were realized. By ten he 
was able to sit up in a chair; by half- 
past ten he could walk about the room; 
at eleven he announced himself “all taut 
and shipshape.” 

“And hungry, too, by time,” he crowed 
gleefully. ‘And say, Obe, don’t it seem 
awful good to be alone here again, just 
you and me? No consarned millionaires 
nor stewards nor French cooks nor style 
nor nothin’! We'll eat in solid comfort 
this noon, eh?” 

Obed nodded happily. “You bet we 
will,” he agreed. “Only trouble is there 
aint such a whole lot to eat. That butler 
swab said there was a ‘cold joint,’ what- 
ever that is, on ice, but—” 

“Let it stay there,” said Elnatha 
promptly. “I tell you what I'd like; M 
like a clam chowder, a real clam chow 
der, such as you and me can make—n 
a termater soup peppered and spiced to 
thunder-and-gone, same as that Christine 
murderer tried to pisen us with tother 
day. Let’s have one. Oh, pshaw! I 
forgot. Tide’s too high to get clams now. 

-“Bethuel Dill’s got some at his shamlly, 
most likely,” observed Obed. “And be 
aint gone to Ostable, ’cause I see him 
less’n two hours ago. ‘That was him 
Bangs was talkin’ to down by our gale 

A few minutes later, Obed carrymg# 
bucket for the clams, the pair set out ° 
walk to the shanty of Mr. Dill, the loa 
dealer in shellfish. Captain Elnatha 
was now quite himself, and would 0 
hear of being left behind. , 

As they came in sight of the Tittle 
house at the top of the bluff above i 
beach and the shanty, the house 
the aged and eccentric Bethuel lived alone, 
they saw smoke curling from the chime, 

“He’s to home, anyhow,” det 
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*At the Nation’s Service 


HE ability of our Country adequately to take a 

prominent place among the nations of the world is 
due in no small degree to the mineral wealth with which 
Nature has so richly endowed us. In the dark interiors 
of our mines and on the scarred sides of our hills are 
born our freighters and locomotives; our farm tractors 
and motor trucks; the machinery for our factories and 
the frame work for our sky scrapers; our light, heat 
and power; in fact nearly all the implements both of 
our business industry and our home life. 


The miners of the country are the men who labor first 
that these things may be put at the Nation’s service. 
That they realize the importance of their task is evi- 
denced by the way they perform it. Every year sees an 
increase in the production of practically all minerals— 
an increase sufficient to meet the nation’s increased re- 
quirements. Even the enormous demands made during 
the war years were successfully met. 





The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to call attention to 
these men and their work. We know them well, for 
our connections with them have been intimate for years. 
By far the greater part of our production of Hercules 
Explosives is used by the miners who are doing so 
much to provide the implements which are vitai for the 
industrial and social progress of the Nation. 


4 HERCULES POWDER, CoO. 
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aifll t Chicago St. Louis New York Pittsburg, Kan. 
Denver Hazleton, Pa. San Francisco Salt Lake City 


Joplin Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


%& The advertisement inserted at the upper left hand corner of this page ap- 
peared in the national magazines during the darkest days of the war— 
June, July, and August 1918. The fact that this advertisement can be so 
closely paraphrased, and still apply to the problems of today, shows that 
the power of explosiveé‘is as vital to the tasks of peace as to the tasks of war. 
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Obed. “Let’s go up to the house fust 
thing.” 


Te path wound around the back of 
the house to the kitchen door. Ei- 
nathan, who was in the lead, happened 
to glance in at the kitchen window as he 
passed. His partner heard him catch his 
breath. 

“What’s the matter, Nate?” he whis- 
pered. 

The Captain was staring in at the win- 
dow. He did not answer the question. 
Instead he raised a finger and beckoned 
eagerly. Mr. Nickerson tiptoed to his 
side, and he too looked in. And this is 
what he saw: 

The room was small, of course,—all the 
rooms in the Dill establishment were tiny, 
—and it had a cookstove in it, a sink, a 
wooden table and two chairs. In one of 
the chairs sat Bethuel Dill himself, pipe 
in mouth, a bucket of clams on the floor 
at his side, a bowl between his knees 
and a knife in his hand. He was opening 
the clams into the bowl. In the other 
chair, beside the table, sat another man, 
coatless and with his shirtsleeves rolled 
up, cutting thin slices from a large onion 
and dropping the slices into another bowl 
on the table. He wept as he sliced. 

This man—wonder of wonders—was 
Mr. H. Wellington Bangs, Omaha mil- 
lionaire. 

~Mr. Dill puffed and opened clams. Mr. 
Bangs sliced the onion and wept. And 
Captain Elnathan and Mr. Nickerson 
stared and stared. 

The Captain was the first to come out 
of the trance. He turned from the win- 
dow, strode to the door, threw it open 
and entered the kitchen. Obed was at 
his heels. Their appearance created a 
sensation. Bethuel dropped first his pipe 
and then the clam he was at work upon. 
He stopped to pick up the pipe; the clam 
he left where it was. Mr. Bangs started, 
stared, gasped and looked embarrassed. 

“For the land sakes, Hiram Bangs,” 
demanded Elnathan, “what are you doin’ 
here? Why aint you at Ostable?” 

Mr. Bangs’ embarrassment seemed to 
increase. He put down the remnant of 
the onion and rose slowly to his feet. 
The tears still dampened his cheeks, but 
he did not wipe them away. 

“I—I changed my mind,” he faltered. 
“II decided not to go. But”—as the 
thought seemed suddenly to come to him 
—‘“what are you doing here, Cap’n? I 
thought you were ill.” 

“T was, but I aint now. But—consarn 
it, Hiram, I can’t make head nor tail of 
this business! What are you doin’ over 
here at Bethuel Dill’s? What are you 
doin’ with that onion? What’s it all 
mean, anyhow?” 

Mr. Bangs’ face was very red. He 
fidgeted with the knife. 

“Well, you see, I—we—that is—” 

And then Bethuel came to the rescue. 

“I’m making him a chowder, Nate,” 
he said. “I’m a-makin’ it, and he’s a- 
helpin’ me.” 

The Captain and Obed looked at each 
other. 

“You’re makin’ him a—what?” de- 
manded Mr. Nickerson. 

“A clam chowder. He hailed me this 
mornin’ as I was goin’ by your house 
with this bucket of clams. Asked me if 


I could make a real, genuine old-fash- 
ioned Cape Cod clam chowder. I told 
him I cal’lated I could, if anybody could. 
So says he—” 


But the Nebraska gentleman inter- 
rupted. 

“I suppose I may as well make a clean 
breast of it,” he said. “I did want a 
clam chowder, one of the old-fashioned 
kind such as my grandmother used to 
make when I was a kid. For weeks be- 
fore I left home, I talked about that 
chowder and how much of it I was goin’ 
to eat, and so on. Well—it sounds devil- 
ishly ungrateful, I'll admit, when you 
chaps have been so kind; but you see, I— 
well, that chowder your cook made was 
—was— It was good of its kind, I sup- 
pose, but it wasn’t the kind I wanted. 
I wanted the Cape Cod kind, the home- 
made Down East kind. Why, I never had 
indigestion after eating my grandmother’s 
chowder, but that Frenchified mess gave 
me the worst attack I’ve had in years. 
How the deuce you chaps stand such 
rich, highly seasoned fodder as that every 
day, I don’t see. "“Twould kill me, and 
you're at least as old as I am. Captain, 
I honestly believe it isn’t neuralgia that 
ails you; it’s gout. You live too high; 
you ought to give it up and live simply, 
as I do.” 

Elnathan’s eyes and mouth opened 





wide. 
“Simply!” he gasped. “You— you 
livin’ simple! My time! Don’t I re- 


member the meals out to your house, and 
the servants, and—and—” 

“Yes, I know. That was when I was 
younger and a whole lot more foolish. 
My wife and I gave that up long ago. 
Even as it is, the life we live is too com- 
plicated for me. That’s why I counted 
so much on coming down here. I wanted 
to have two weeks of the real old Cape 
life. Go to bed early, get up early, eat 
home cooking, Cape Cod cooking, chow- 
der and clam fritters, and Cape Cod 
chicken-stew, and deep-dish cranberry 
pie. No servants hanging round, no—” 
He paused, looked confused, and then 


said: “Well, I’ve done it, now, I’m 
afraid. I’ve said more than I meant to, 
but—” 


Captain Elnathan broke in. The Cap- 
tain’s eyes were shining. 

“You aint ‘said enough,” he declared 
sharply. “I want to have you say the 
rest of it. Do you mean you don’t like 
French cookin’?” 

“Not very well, I confess.” 

“And you don’t like style, nor butlers, 
nor dinner instead of supper, nor coffee 
black enough to tar riggin’ with? You 
don’t like ’em?” 

“T came away from home to get rid 
of ’em. As I told you when I came, I 
was surprised to find you maintained such 
an establishment. I thought—” 

“Heave to! Wait a minute! And 
what you do like is just plain home 
cookin’, and waitin’ on ourselves, and— 
and just livin’ the way sensible, every- 
day, common folks like me and Obed 
here had ought to live? Is that it?” 

“Why, yes, Captain, I suppose so. But 
you mustn’t—” 

“That’s enough! Don’t you say an- 
other word, Hiram Bangs. You come 
along home with me this minute. You 
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want chowder, do you? By time iy 
give you a chowder, and there wont 
no termaters nor dyspepsy in it Neither! 
Obed, fetch that bucket of clams and 
that onion.” 


A? eight that evening they were gi 

sitting around the supper table. 4j 
three were in their shirt-sleeves, aj] three 
were smoking. Mr. Bangs had tecgp. 
sidered his determination to leave th 
next day; the date of his departure fyj 
been indefinitely postponed. Mr, Nicker. 
son had just finished telling, for the thin 
time and with new and killing variations 
the tale of the hiring of the Hookers anj 
of the “clove hitch.” 

From the kitchen came the sound of 
door being opened. 

The partners looked at each other. 

“It’s them—they’ve come back,” whis 
pered Obed. 

“Who? The butler and his wife” 
whispered Bangs. 

Mr. Nickerson nodded solemnly: 
looked a wee bit uneasy. But Captain 
Elnathan Snow rose deliberately from his 
chair, rose and smiled. 

“You'll excuse me, folks,” he said 
calmly. “I wont be but a minute.” 

He disappeared into the kitchen. Obed 
and the guest looked at each other, looked 
and listened. For a moment they heard 
only the low murmur of conversation 
Then there was a _ roar (Elnathan\ 
voice), a sound of scuffling, a shrill squeal 
(Mr. Hooker’s squeal), two bumps, the 
second more distant than the first, then 
silence. 

Captain Elnathan reéntered the dining. 
room, gently rubbing his hands. Hs 
smile was wider than ever. 

“Well?” queried Obed and Mr. Bang 
in concert. 

The Captain nodded. “I’m pretty wel 
myself,” he said, “though it’s possible 
some folks aint quite so healthy as they 
have been. “Twas the steward, the Rev- 
erend Ooker-Hooker that just called. His 
wife wa’n’t with him. He came to sy 
that him and her had decided thy 
wouldn’t be back until to-morrow nom 
and not then unless we stumped up @ 
extra dollar a week apiece.” 

“The swab!” exclaimed Mr. Nickers 
“What did you say to him, Nate?” 

Elnathan slowly opened and shut li 
right fist. 3 

“I didn’t say nothin’,” he reple 
“Didn’t you hear it in here?” 

“Why, we heard somethin’, a cou 
of bumps like, and—” 

“Yup! The fust bump was my be 
hittin’ Brother Hooker. T’other one 
Brother Hooker hittin’ the lower s# 

Obe Nickerson, for the fust time @! 
fortni’t I’ve a mite of self-respect | 

He strode across the room and ste ' 



























































the laughing H. Wellington Bang! 
cheerful but emphatic slap upo 
shoulder. 

“Now, Hiram,” he crowed, “what @ 
you say to Cape Cod clam fmttets ft 
breakfast—clam fritters and rye @ 
with me and Obed to make ‘em? 
how’s that?” He raised his right 
and pointed in the direction of 
kitchen door. “There goes Stylé % 
shouted gleefully. ‘“Comfort’s skipeé 
this craft from now on. Now, by? 
we'll begin to live!” 
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Was 
$100 
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WAR tie 0 ot Kegs. 


Some of the 
famous users 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Nat’l City Bank of New York 
Morris © Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Corn Products Refining Company 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co, 

Hart, Schaffner (2, Marx 
Diamond Match Co, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
American Bridge Co. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


(4.02) 
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$57 


The Famous Oliver 
For Free Trial—Then Save $43 


This is the identical $100 Oli- 
ver, Model 9, our latest and best. 
We continue to sell it under the 
plan we adopted during the war. 

We learned economies then in 
selling which enable us to save 
the $43 it formerly cost us to 
sell you an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unnec- 
peor to have great numbers of 
traveling salesmen and numer- 
ous, expensive branch houses 
throughout this country. We 
were also able to discontinue 
many other superfluous, costly 
sales methods, . You benefit by 
these savings. 

Only our sales plan has 
changed. Not the Oliver. Our 
new plan is to ship direct from 
the factory to you, depending 
upon the Oliver to be its own 
salesman. 

You may order direct from 
this advertisement, without 
sending a penny. The coupon 
brings an Oliver for free trial. 

When the Oliver comes to 
you, let it prove its superiority 
and saving. You be the judge, 
with no eager salesman present 
to influence you. 

If you do not agree that it is the finest 
typewriter built, regardless of price, 
simply return it, express collect. Even 
the outgoing transportation charges will 
then be refunded, 

The Oliver for $57 makes a $100 price 
appear extravagant. Remember this is 
not a second-hand or rebuilt machine. If 


This Oliver is being bought 
by the thousands. Our plan, 
conceived when his country en- 
tered the war, has met a tre- 
mendous welcome. We have 
repeatedly increased our pro- 
duction facilities. Note at the 
left a few of the great concerns 
using the Oliver. And remem- 
ber that it is cone bought by 
thousands of individuals. It has 
been aptly called the people’s 
ag oeoany ; 

n every particular, this splen- 
did Oliver is the finest that 24 
years of experience can produce. 
A better typewriter is impos- 
sible. It has all the latest im- 

rovements. It is noted for its 

andsome appearance, rich 
enameled olive green and pol 
ished nickel; its durability and 
workmanship. Do you knowof 
any typewriter which combines so many 
advantages, yet offered at such a low 
price and easy terms? 

This Oliver has a standard keyboard. 
So anyone may turn to it without the 
slightest hesitancy. It is speedy and has 
an untiring action—with lightest touch. 

Don’t buy — don’t rent — until you 
have investigated this fine economical 
Oliver. Note that the coupon below 
brings either an Oliver for Free Trial, 
or further information. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 





any typewriter is worth $100, 
it is this brand new Oliver. TH 
Furthermore, it is as easy E 
to buy the Oliver as it is to 
try it. If, after trying it five 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1153 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, mi 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection, If t 


$57 at the rate of $3 per month. 


days you decide to keep it,  [_] kek sieer Fi ari 


you merely pay $3 per month 
until the $57 is paid. This is 
less than 10c¢ per day. 


ES 


Name 


Save $43 by Street 
using this coupon 





My shipping point is 

This does not , 

turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense he en 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me re book 
“*The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reaac mney," * 

your de luxe catalog and further information. + 
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Ferusalem Regained 
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= Land, home from the 
CPizsadle came the.adventuring nobles, squires, and 
men-at-ariits-by devious ways, perilous and slow. 
In castle halls and village inns they told their hero 
tales of Jerusalem’s first capture; and it is from 
scattered fragments of song and legend that we 
must piece together our picture of that crowning 
triumph of medieval chivalry. 


Yesterday a. soldier of Britain set the flag of the 
Empire over the Holy City’s temples, mosques 
and battlements. And close on the heels of the 
news came photographic confirmation as precise as 
Allenby’s own uncolored reports to the War Office. 


W, F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


(hus today does history record itself while in the 


making, almost automatically. Largely because of 


‘photography, today’s hero tales can never recede 


into the mists of folklore; the story told by photo- 
graphs remains authentic, even through another 
thousand years. 


That which photography does for the historian is 
but a part of its work, not only as an art, but asa 
science of record contributing vitally to all science. 
And the Eastman Kodak Company, like a great 
university—-because of its many co-ordinating de- 
partments, tireless laboratory research and frequent 


additions to the equipment of science—constantly 


renders'the world a real institutional service. 














or : These are ream 
why more dentists recommend it than any other dentifrice, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 186 NEW YORK 
Makers of Cashmere Bonquet Soap—lasting and refined 
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